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Mr.  Bridges  has  not  merely  read  extensively  in  the  line  of 
his  profession,  (if  the  rather  improper  phrase  may  he  allowed,) 
hut  has  digesteil  and  condensed  whatever  he  has  met  with,  that 
might  most  directly  conduce  to  purposes  of  utility.  The  volume 
ihe  now  otlers  to  his  brethren  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  his 
VI  ell-conducted  and  diligent  clerical  studies.  Scarcely  a  page 
can  be  found — if  one — that  is  not  fraught  with  pertinent  and 
weighty  (piotations  from  authors  of  every  age.  Indeed,  while 
we  grant  that  this  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  work,— 
that  it  brings  into  a  focus  celestial  rays  from  an  infinity  of  scat¬ 
tered  sources,  it  makes  the  task  of  the  Reviewer  somewhat  per¬ 
plexing,  who  would  fain  bring  the  Author,  not  his  authorities, 
before  his  readers.  lUit  we  will  do  our  best  in  this  diilicultv. 
\M)  ile  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ih’s  many  (piotations,  we  must 
express  our  pleasure  in  seeing  him  adduce,  pretty  often,  the 
Divines  of  the  Ancient  Church  ;  and  we  indulge  the  belief  that, 
for  these  citations,  he  is  indebted  to  nothing  hut  a  personal 
familiarity  with  the  too-much-neglectcd  ‘  Fathers.’  There  has 
been  a  time  in  Faigland  when,  among  both  conformists  and 
non-conformists,  it  was  ihought  a  necessary  part  of  clerical 
study,  to  peruse  a  gooil  portion  of  the  remains  of  Christian 
literature.  That  time  is  gone  by  ;  and  we  readily  grant,  that 
this  branch  of  theological  learning  is  very  properly  neglected 
by  any  C  hristian  minister  none  of  whose  hours,  due  to  the 
closet,  are  consumed  in  trivial,  fruitless,  and  dissipating  en¬ 
gagements.  But  it  is  hard,  on  any  other  ])lca  than  that  of  a 
fulness  of  pastoral  employment,  to  excuse  a  clergyman’s  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  Christianity  has  been,  and  has  done,  in  each  age 
through  which  it  has  held  up  its  light  to  the  nations.  And  we 
must  deem  him  iirnovant  of  these  things,  who  owes  all  hb 
knowledge  of  them  to  modern  compilers  of  C’hurch  history.  It 
Is,  indeed,  the  happy  privilege  of  the  humble  Christian,  to  dn* 
his  religion,  pure  and  unmixed,  from  the  inspired  page.  Yet, 
the  teacher,  while  he  exults,  not  less,  in  sharing  this  inestimable 
advantage  with  others,  should  regard  it  as  at  least  a  seemly  thing, 
if  not  an  iiulispensahle  cpialification,  to  know  personally,  in  whit 
manner  the  same  Divine  principles  have  been  derived  from  the 
same  source*,  by  tlie  men  of  other  times*.  But  we  return  to 


•  Wo  wish,  ill  this  age  of  reprints,  the  experiment  were  made,  d 
reprinting,  in  an  economical  form,  some  one  or  two  of  the  Fathers,- 
or  at  least  some  few  separate  treatises.  We  are  much  disposed  tf 
think,  that  there  is  enougli  of  curiosity  and  of  diligence  in  the  clcricil 
body  to  reward  a  few  such  adventures.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  tra^t- 
lations: — who  shall  la*  trusted  to  execute  them  ?  If  a  minister  bcin< 
able  to  piTiiso  Justin  IMartyr,  or  Tertnllinn,  or  Gregory,  with  his(^ 
eves,  what  has  he  been  doinjj  at  College  ? 
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our  Author,  who  sliall  give  his  own  account  of  the  origination 
anil  design  ot  Ins  work. 

‘  The  Work  now  presented  to  the  Public  originated  in  a  letter  to  a 
Moved  friend  upon  the  interesting  subject  of  Ministerial  inefhcieiicy — 
which,  at  his  desire,  and  by  the  disinterested  kindness  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Christian  Observer,  was  subsequently  inserted  with  a  few  enlarge- 
iiu'iits  in  that  valuable  Miscellany,  from  whence  an  inipressioii  was 
taken  off  for  jirivate  circulation.  Several  applications  having  l)eeu 
made  for  its  separate  publicatiim,  the  Writer  was  induced  to  reconsider 
the  sul)ject  in  a  more  extended  range,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  friends,  until  the  small  pamphlet  has  unconsciously  swelled 
into  this  portentous  size — a  memorable  illustration  of  the  adage — **  V'ires 
iicqnirit  eundo.”  As  to  the  Work  itself— the  Writer  desires  to  Im?  with 
his  brethren  “  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  much  trembling.’*  He  is 
aware  that  his  proper  situatiim,  both  in  authority  and  experience,  is  at 
the  feet  of  many  who  are  thus  constrained  to  listen  to  him  ;  and  it 
would  be  to  him  a  subject  of  the  most  painful  regret,  were  he  supposed 
to  advance  any  pretensions  to  a  higher  standard  of  zeal,  earnestness,  or 
Ministerial  attainment.  He  has  not  described  what  he  is,  but  what  he 
ought,  and  what  he  trusts  he  desires  to  be ;  and  if,  after  the  model  of 
the  C\uintry  Parson,  he  has  **  set  the  mark  as  high  as  he  could  ”,  it  is 
lH‘cause  he  shoots  higher  that  threatens  the  moon,  than  he  that  aims 
at  a  tree.”  lie  has  endeavoured  to  write  in  the  first  instance  for  him¬ 
self,  and  to  point  every  arrmv  of  conviction  at  his  ow'n  heart  — Thou 
that  teacliest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself.^  ”*  Preface,  pp.  v,  vi. 

In  allusion  to  the  frequency  of  his  quotations,  Mr.  Bridges 
says : 

*  The  materials  for  this  work  have  l)een  brought  from  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  territory  of  the  Church.  Though  the  Writer  has  had 
a  special  regard  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Establishment,  (to  which  he  is 
iKunid  by  the  strongest  and  most  endearing  ties,  and  which  occupies  in 
his  view  the  most  commanding  station  in  the  Church  of  Christ,)  yet  he 
would  be  sorry  to  rej)ose  (refuse  ?)  a  cordial  admission,  and  to  neglect 
a  diligent  imjirovement,  of  the  acknowledged  excellencies  of  the  ho¬ 
noured  men  of  God  in  different  communions.  If  he  should  be  thought 
to  have  been  tin)  large  in  his  references,  he  can  only  apologize  by  his 
anxiety  to  shelter  his  own  statements  (which  in  themselves  could  pos¬ 
sess  but  little  weight)  by  the  strength  of  accredited  authority.* 

Preface,  pp.  vi,  vii. 

That  spirit  of  modesty  and  of  humility  which  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  character  of  minds  substantially  qualified  to  afford 
edification  or  delight  to  others,  shews  itself  not  merely  in  the 
Author  s  preface,  where  it  might  have  been  assumed  for  a  mo- 
uient,  as  a  recommendatory  grace?,  but  shines  attractively  on 
every  page,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  book ;  and  it  can 
liardly  fail  to  speak  a  lesson  to  some  who,  witli  a  hundredth 
part  of  Mr.  B.’s  ministerial  accomplishments,  scarcely  find  a 
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pulpit  roomy  enough  to  contain  themselves  and  their  sacer¬ 
dotal  im})ortance. 

'I'he  work  is  divided  into  six  parts  :  The  first  is  entitled, 

‘  (icneral  ^"iew  of  the  Cdiristian  Ministry’;  the  second^  ‘  Ge- 

*  neral  (’auses  of  the  W  ant  of  Success  in  the  Christian  Mini^. 

*  try  ’ ;  tlie  thirds  ‘  (’auses  of  Ministerial  Inefliciency  con- 
‘  nected  with  Personal  Cliaracter*;  the  fourth^  ‘  Causes  of 
‘  W  ant  of  Success  connected  with  the  Public  Ministry’;  the 
'  fifth  j  ‘'Pile  Pastoral  Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry*;  and 
tlie  sh'fh,  *  lU'Collections  of  the  Christian  Ministry.* 

'i'he  sections  of  the  first  part  have  somewhat  of  a  prefatory 
character,  and  rapidly  advert  to  the  topics  which  the  reader 
will  <*xpect  to  find  treated  under  a  general  title  of  this  sort.  In 
speaking  of  the  trials  and  dilliculties  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
our  Author  says,  after  (pioting  Mr.  Venn  ; 

‘  It  must  also  Ik‘  remomhered,  that  the  kindness  of  the  world  is  far 
more  f»>rmidahle  than  their  enmity.  ^lany,  wlio  would  have  hf^n 
ready  to  luive  stemmed  the  torrent  of  oj>j»osition,  have  yielded  \ntli 
compromising  indulgence  to  their  haneful  and  paralyzing  kindness. 
The  spiritual  character  of  oiir  employment  no  more  protects  us  from 
the  excitement  of  internal  corruption — the  nnfavourahle  intluence  of 
external  assticiations — or  the  restless  and  subtle  activity  of  the  tempter, 
than  »K.*cupations  of  a  character  wholly  secular.  Indeed,  many  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  ^Ministry  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  excite 
the  rising  of  corruption.  A  course  of  opposition  to  our  message,  if  it 
he  not  met  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  will  stir  up  a  spirit  not  of  the 
(iospel.  Popularity  is  yet  more  dangerous.  Few  have  escaped  its  in¬ 
fluence  unhurt  :  and  that  only  hy  such  exercises  of  painful  conflict  as 
have  shewn  their  deliverances  from  this  fiery  trial  to  be  nearly  miracu¬ 
lous.  Favourable  symptoms  <»f  success,  unless  tempered  with  personal 
abasement  and  habitual  watchfulness,  exhibit  the  alloy  of  self-con¬ 
fidence.  The  want  of  these  tokens,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  often 
accompanied  with  impatience,  fretfulness,  or  despondency :  so  th 
assaulted  as  we  are  at  the  extreme  points,  and  from  opposite  directions, 
we  ni*ed  “  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right-hand  and  on  the 
left.’'  ’  p.  20. 

And  again: 

‘  Perhaps  many  of  us  may  have  entered  upon  this  work  wdth 
other  anticipation  of  its  ditliculties  licyond  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  its  official  duties.  And  it  is  this  want  of  acquaintance  wdth  the 
real  ditliculties  connected  with  every  part  of  the  function,  that  by  ex 
citing  S4*lf-C4»nfnlence  is  one  main  cause  of  its  unfruitfulness.  None 
us  will  find  this  “  pleasure  of  the  Lord  to  prosper  in  our  hands**,  € 
cept  every  effort  is  grounded  upon  the  practical  conviction  that  no 
strength  but  the  arm  of  Christ  and  ()mni|)otence  is  sufficient  for  the 
work.  Many  us  also  realized  in  the  prospect  some  taste  of  the 
lights  and  encourageincnts  of  the  work  of  the  fx>rd,  and  in  all  the 
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kpriii);  uiid  fresluiesii  uf  youth  calculated  upon  a  steady  aud  uiiiiiter- 
ruptod  devotedness  rising  above  all  opiKtsing  obstacles.  But  scarcely 
have  we  passed  the  threshold,  before  tlie  dream  of  contidence  {mssed 
auav  in  the  first  j)erception  of  the  reality  of  things.  The  chilling  in- 
Huence  of  worldly  objects  and  the  disheartening  efifect  of  unsuccessful 
jtaiiis,  soon  t)egan  to  exercise  us  with  the  harassing  power  of  ininis- 
urial  temptations.  We  learnt  to  l)ecome  convers«int  with  disappoint- 
uient ;  our  sanguine  expectations  of  a  harvest  pro{>ortioned  to  our  in¬ 
dustry  was  dispelled.  Our  ctuistancy  and  love  are  often  put  to  a 
severe  and  sinirching  trial,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  character  and 
principles  of  encouragement  that  belong  to  our  service,  we  are  made  to 
hs*l  that  “  if  a  man  desires  the  office,  he  desires  ’*  a  toilsome  and  self- 
denying  as  well  as  “  a  giKnl  work."  *  pp.  21,  22. 

W’lio  can  doubt  tliat  the  Writer  of  the  following  passage  has 
himself  enjoyed  the  blessedness  of  which  he  writes  so  feel- 
ingly  i 

‘  We  may  mention  also,  as  a  subordinate  source  of  comfort  and  en- 
amnigeinont  in  our  work,  the  share  aud  interest  we  possess  in  the 
atfectionate  sympathies  of  a  beloved  people.  Here  we  find  the  full 
compensjition  for  the  scorn  of  an  ungodly  world,  and  the  secret  spring 
of  many  an  hour  (»f  support  and  enjoyment,  by  which  we  are  carried 
forward  in  our  painful  course.  IVlany  of  our  people  arc  sufficiently 
spiritual  and  intelligent  to  be  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  ex- 
jH*rience.  They  well  know  that  our  ])ath  is  thickly  strewn  with 
snares,  and  our  hearts  keenly  wounded  with  sorrow  and  temptation. 
Christian  sympathy  will  engage  them  to  **  communicate  with  our 
afllictioii."  A  sense  of  duty,  obligation,  and  privilege  will  combine  to 
call  forth  their  exertions,  and  to  direct  their  conduct  so  as  carefully 
to  remove  from  us,  as  far  as  jwssible,  all  just  grounds  of  complaint, 
or  (K’ctisions  of  grief ;  and  to  make  our  labours  for  their  sakes,  and  in 
their  services,  consoling  to  our  own  souls.  Our  debt  of  obligation  to 
the  secret  expressions  of  their  love  at  the  throne  of  grace,  is  reserved 
among  the  discoveries  of  the  great  day,  to  add  dignity  and  emphasis 
to  the  acknowledgment  now  made  “  in  part,"  then  to  be  more  fully 
])r(K‘Iaimed,  that  we  are  their  rejoicing,  even  as  they  also  are  ours  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  '  pp.  2(5,  27* 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  part,  the  Author  touches 
upon  a  suhiect  iunnenselv  important,  and  not  less  difficult  than 
important. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  young  men  of  ardent  feelings  and  promising 
talents  but  with  unfurnished  minds,  are  thrust  forward  by  the  per- 
suiision  of  injudicious  friends,  or  by  the  excitement  of  some  momen¬ 
tary  bias,  into  the  siicred  office.  The  C'hurch  of  God  has  severely  suf¬ 
fered  from  this  woful  inconsideration,  and  the  victims  of  this  ill- 
directed  impetus  have  felt  to  their  cost  the  bitter  fruits  in  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  their  own  Ministry,  and  the  want  of  establishment  and 
wip]>ort  in  their  own  souls,  fn  other  cases,  however,  an  inteiwal 
abundantly  sufficient  has  fiecn  allotted  fw  Ministerial  preparation, 
'vith  no  better  success.  The  precious  time  for  gathering  in  the  store 
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has  Imhmi  either  wasted  in  feebleness  and  sloth,  or  it  has  l)een  more 
actively  misapplied  in  studies  which  have  no  direct  tendency  to  form 
a  solid,  judicious,  and  experimental  Ministry  ;  so  that  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  delilK*ration,  but  a  slender  stock  of  spiritual  or  intellectual 
furniture  is  ready  to  meet  the  successive  and  daily  increasing  demands. 
A  considerate  calculation  of  the  nuanentous  costs,  affords  the  only 
well-groiinded  hope  of  an  ethcieut  Ministry.  Because  it  is  then  that 
the  wtirk  will  be  contemplated, — iu>t  in  the  colouring  of  a  self-indul¬ 
gent  anticipation,  but  in  its  true  Scriptural  light,  as  warranted  by  the 
expt*rience  of  every  faithful  lalnnirer, — a  work  not  of  ease,  but  of  self- 
denial — not  of  hasty  etl'ort,  but  of  patient  endurance — not  of  feeling 
and  impulse,  but  of  faith,  prayer,  and  determination.*  pp.  41,42. 

Wo  vciiline  the  prediction,  that  a  far  better  system  of  Col¬ 
lege  initiation  than  is  at  preseiU  any  where  to  he  found,  either 
within  or  without  the  j)ale  of  the  Kstahlishinent,  will  ere  long 
he  felt  to  he  imperatively  demanded  hy  the  changes  and  the 
progressions  tliat  have  taken  jdace,  and  that  are  moving  on,  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  community.  From 
the  \  icar  of  Old  Newton  will  not  be  expected  any  hint  tending 
to  innovation  ;  but,  instead  of  such  adventurous  matter,  he 
offers  manv  excellent  advices,  under  the  heads  of — *  llahits  of 
‘  CJeneral  Study’;  the  *  Special  Study  of  the  Scriptures’; 

‘  Habits  of  Special  Prayer’;  and,  ‘  Diligent  Employment  of 
‘  every  thing  relating  to  the  ^\  elfare  of  Souls.’ 

In  his  remarks  under  the  head  of  ‘  llahits  of  General  Study’, 
(and  indeed  throughout  his  \\  ork,)  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  B. 
a  decided  and  strenuous  advocate  of  secular  learning,  as  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  work  of  the  IVlinistry.  The  vulgar  prejudice 
which  would  maintain  a  contrary  position,  is,  indeed,  pretty 
nearly  exploded  in  the  present  day.  But  we  think,  there  is  still 
a  very  pressing  necessity  for  urging  the  considerations  so  forci¬ 
bly  adiluced  hy  our  Author.  For  it  is  a  very  possible  ettse, 
and  not  a  very  uncommon  one,  for  a  hearty  and  explicit  assent 
to  be  given  to  the  doctrine  which  enjoins  diligence  in  general 
studies,  while  a  secret  belief  is  entertained,  that  such  acquire¬ 
ments  will  not,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  either  promote  the 
edification  of  a  flock,  or  enhance  the  popularity  of  a  preacher, 
if  he  he  but  blessed  with  a  good  address,  and  have  at  command 
a  specious  volubility.  L  luler  the  influence  of  a  concealed  error 
of  this  sort,  the  student,  (if  A/wr/ew/  he  should  be  called,)  though 
he  may  furnish  himself  with  the  shell  of  proficiency,  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  on  a  day  of  lenient  ‘  Examination’,  will  do  nothing  more 
than  is  needed  surreptitiously  to  win  his  certificate  from  the 
winking  indulgence  of  his  seniors.  And  thus,  at  the  very  time 
when  those  who  were  the  young  minister’s  schoolfellows  are,  in 
fact  and  truth,  laboriously  fitting  themselves  for  their  destined 
stations  in  commercial  or  professional  life,  he,  who  ought  to  be 
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more  laborious  than  any,  is  just  Huttering  on  the  wing  of  the 
butterfly  over  the  fields  of  science  and  learning.  Nor  is  this 
the  whole  of  the  evil;  for,  while  acquiring  his  pittance  of  know¬ 
ledge,  he  is  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  supporting 
hollow  pretensions ;  an  art  fatal  to  manly  simplicity  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  fatal  to  Christian  sincerity. 

It  should  injustice  he  added,  as  an  apology  for  any  to  whom 
the  above  remarks  may  seem  to  apply,  that  the  clerical  tyro  is, 
in  great  measure,  the  helpless  victim  of  an  ill-constructed  edu¬ 
cational  system  ;  and  is  virtually  taught  the  lesson  both  of  pro¬ 
fessional  idleness  and  of  professional  quackery,  by  those  who, 
with  cruel  inconsideration  and  destructive  zeal,  send  him  weekly 
fortli,  a  boy,  fraught  with  nothing  to  impart,  and  open  to  every 
harm,  to  ^  prcavh\  hither  and  thither,  to  congregations  which 
either  crush  his  diflidence  by  undisguised  contempt,  or  inflame 
his  vanity  by  absurd  anilities  of  flattery. 

With  evils  precisely  of  this  sort,  Mr.  B.  is  not  conversant :  he 
speaks  judiciously  of  those  which  have  come  under  his  own 
observation.  Among  many  excellent  remarks,  too  much  inter¬ 
mingled  with  quotations  to  be  properly  extracted,  he  says : 

‘  May  the  Writer  Ik?  allowed  to  suggest,  that  in  this  view  a  con¬ 
scientious  regard  to  the  course  of  university  study  is  of  far  higher  mo¬ 
ment  than  is  sometimes  considered  ?  Even  where  no  ardency  is  excited 
in  the  pursuit  of  academicid  distinctions,  yet  the  daily  exercises  of 
regularity,  discipline,  and  self-denial,  furnish  an  effectual  safe-guard 
against  the  detrimental  influence  of  mental,  and  possibly  also  religious 
dissipation.  It  w’ere  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  prescribed  course 
had  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  Christian  iVIinistry*  But  whatever 
disappointment  may  be  felt  in  the  theological  dc])artment  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  yet  much  store  is  laid  in  of  imTM)rtant  principles  of  knowledge — 
the  studious  habit  is  formed — and  a  tone  of  mind  is  acquired  or 
strengthened  for  the  subsequent  attainment  of  methodized,  W'ell- 
digested,  and  comprehensive  view’s.*  *  p.  4(). 

We  pass  without  remark  our  Author’s  catalogue  (at  p.  49) 
of  works  which  he  recommends  to  the  theological  student. 
Every  man  has  his  list  of  favoured  writers ; — there  is  no  end  to 
criticism  on  this  ground.  We  should,  however,  say,  that  Mr. 

*  On  the  next  page  occurs  a  remark  w’hich  wc  are  tempted  to  ad¬ 
duce,  though  somewhat  unconnected  with  the  subject  in  hand: — '  It 
need  only  W'  added  that  iMosheim  will  furnish  the  requisite  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  visible  church,  and  Milner  res|H'cting  the  real 
church.  A  comparison  of  these  tw’o  works  in  the  prominent  events  of 
successive  eras,  will  open  a  field  of  must  enlarged  and  interesting,  but 
too  often  painful,  contemplation.  A  work  that  combines  the  two  in  a 
comprehensive  grasp,  anti  with  immrtial  but  decided  Christian  views, 
remains  yet  to  be  supplied  to  the  cnurch.*  pp.  47»  48. 
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B.  is  nuite  superior  to  the  prejuclicc  which  leads  (misleads)  some  H 
Churchmen  to  overlock  puritanical  or  dissenting  divines,  l)e  their  H 
merit  what  it  may :  he  is  far  better  taught  in  the  great  doctrine  B 
of  a  ‘holy  Ciitholic  (Muirch/  B 

After  enumerating  the  works  he  would  have  read  and  studied,  B 
he  says :  ^ 

‘  Nor  let  it  lx*  thought,  that  studious  habits  must  necessarily  infringe  B 
U|)oii  the  more  active  emphiyment  of  our  work.  What  sliall  we  say  to  B 
the  nine  |Mjnderous  folios  of  Augustine,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  hB 
Chrvsostmn,  volumes  not  written  like  Jerom’s  in  monastic  retirement, 
but  in  the  midst  of  almost  daily  preaching  engagements,  and  conflict- 
ing,  anxious,  and  most  responsible  duties — vtdumes  not  of  light  read-  ^  , 
ing — the  rapid  flow  of  shallow  declamation,  but  the  results  of  deep  and  { 
well-digested  thinking?  The  folios  also  of  Calvin,  the  most  diligent 
j)rt*acher,  and  of  Ibixter,  the  most  laborious  pastor,  of  his  day — full  of 
thought  and  matter,  bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  entire  consistency  -  \ 
of  industrious  study  with  devoted  Ministerial  diligence.  The  secret 
of  this  erticiency  si*eins  to  have  much  C(»nsistt*d  in  a  deep  and  imiwtant  i  ' 
sense  of  the  value  that  most  ])recious  of  all  talents — time,  and  of  an 
(rconoinicid  distribution  of  its  minutest  particles  for  sjx'ciflc  j)urp(>se8.’ 

p.  i)2.  -t 

lie  concludes  the  section  with  a  cpiotution  from  Quesnel, 
which,  for  its  excellence,  we  must  also  cite. 

l,  : 

■  I 

j 

‘  “  Not  to  read  or  study  at  all,  is  to  tempt  God:  to  do  nothing  but  \  , 
study,  is  to  ft»rgi*t  the  ministry  ;  to  study,  only  to  glory  in  one’s  know-  [ 
ledge,  is  a  shameful  vanity  :  to  study,  in  search  of  the  means  to  flatter 
sinners,  a  deplorable  prevarication :  But  to  store  one’s  mind  with  the  ^ 
knowledge  pro|H»r  to  the  saints  by  study  and  by  ])rayer,  and  to  diffuse  ] 
that  knowledge  in  solid  instruclions  and  practical  <’J*//or/fl/iow5,-—thii  ^  ' 
is  to  lx*  a  ]»rudent,  zealous,  and  laborious  Minister.”  ’  p.  51). 


In  h  is  second  part,  Mr.  1>.  enters  on  topics  of  a  more  definite 
and  more  dilHcult  kind  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  think  his 
treatment  of  them  judicious,  if  not  distinguished  hy  profundity 
or  power.  In  truth,  our  Author’s  prominent  excellence  lies  in 
a  wise  perception  of  the  hotter  and  safer  path,  wherever  paths  ^ 
arc  many  and  doubtful.  I’his  quality  alone,  in  the  degree  in  ^ 
which  he  possesses  it,  would  entitle  him  to  he  followed  hy  the  B 
rising  generation  of  ministers  as  an  accomplished  guide.  B 

As  preliininury  to  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  he  affirms  ^ 
and  illustrates  such  propositions  as  the  following: — That  the  ® 
Christian  minister  possesses  a  sure  warrant  of  success;  that  this  H 
success  is  of  various  kinds,  and  does  not  consist  solely  in  the  11 
conversion  of  the  ungodly,  but  as  well  in  the  establishment  and  B 
consolation  of  Christians ;  and  he  reminds  his  brethren,  that  B 
success  in  this  kind  is  not  always  tisible,  and  may  extend  itself  B 
and  its  consequences  much  beyond  a  minister’s  immediate  and  B 
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liniitcil  view.  This  consideration  should  be  duly  entertained,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  disheartening  su])positions  of  entire  .want  of 
ministerial  success.  Yet,  failure  in  tlie  great  work  is  actually, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  confessed  and  mourned.  Minis¬ 
terial  uiifVuitfulness,  indicated  by  appearances  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  is,  as  he  admits,  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence. 

‘  When  our  ])uhllc  services  arc  unprofitable ;  when  iniquity  abounds, 
and  the  mass  of  our  jwoplc  ci>ntinue  in  an  im])enitent  anil  ungodly 
state ;  when  there  is  an  unconcern  among  us  for  the  honour  and  cause 
of  (iml ;  when  there  is  a  general  want  of  appetite  for  the  ''  sincere 
milk  of  the  word  and  the  public  worship  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
wet'kly  lecture  (if  there  Ik?  any)  is  but  thinly  attended ;  when  there 
are  n(»  instances  of  conversion  to  (hnl  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  but 
few  of  our  voung  people  are  drawn  into  the  **  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
jieaec  ” ;  when  the  children  of  deceased  Christian  parents,  instead  of 
iwiiig  added  spiritually  to  the  church,  continue  in  and  of  the  world ; 
when  little  or  no  addition  is  made  to  the  sidect  fiock  who  truly  coni- 
ineniorate  the  death  of  their  Saviour  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  which  he 
has  instituted  for  that  piirjK>st‘ ;  these  and  similar  appearances  may 
well  agitate  the  question  of  tlie  Israelites  of  old  with  the  deepest  and 
most  anxious  concern — Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not?  *’  Symptoms 
of  this  dark  and  discouraging  character  loudly  call  for  increasing 
eariK'stncss  of  supplication.  “  Oh  !  that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  hea¬ 
ven,  and  that  thou  wouldest  come  dow'n,  that  the  mountains  might 
How  down  at  thy  presence  !  O  Lord,  revive  thy  work  !  **  *  p.  91. 

Among  the  general  causes  of  so  sad  a  failure,  our  Author  in- 
.sists  upon — ‘  tlie  withholding  of  Divine  Influence; — the  enmity 
*  of  the  natural  heart ; — the  power  of  Satan  ; — local  hindrances ; 

‘  — and  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  Ministerial  call :  *— to  each 
be  devotes  a  section.  Difficult  matters !  Who  is  competent 
to  treat  them  as  they  demand  to  be  treated  ?  We  must  observe 
in  passing,  that  although,  in  condescension  to  the  contracted 
inodes  of  thinking  which  are  natural  to  the  human  miml,  it  may 
be  proper  sejiarately  to  name  such  causes  of  want  of  success  as 
are  above  specified, — it  should  by  no  means  be  inferred,  that 
they  are  conjunctively  concurrent  iq  the  production  of  the  same 
lamentable  effect ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  is  the  cause  of 
a  part  of  that  effect.  In  strictness,  eacfi,  ij  it  he  properly 
named  at  all,  may  alone  be  alleged,  as  the  entire  cause  of 
failure  in  proclaiming  the  message  of  God  to  man.  There  is 
neither  logical,  nor  theological,  nor  philosophical  accuracy  in 
saying,  that  the  irreligious  are  not  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  partly,  because  Divine  influence  is  withheld,  and 
partly,  because  the  natural  heart  is  in  a  state  of  enmity  against 
God,  and  partly,  because  the  malignant  spirit  opposes  the 
spread  of  Divine  Truth,  and  in  part  mso,  because  loc^  circum¬ 
stances  hinder,  or  ministerial  inefficiencies  impede  the  triumph 
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of  the  saving  doctrine.  Errors,  grc.it  and  manifold,  are  wont  to 
spring  from  a  confused  mode  of  thinking  on  subjects  of  this 
class ;  ami  much  practical  evil  flows  from  such  confusions. 

If,  indeed,  it  he  justifiable  to  allirm,  that  such  and  such  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  communities,  do  not  submit  themselves  to  the  terms 
of  mercy,  ‘because  the  Divine  Influence  is  withheld ; '  then, 
and  in  that  sense  in  which  this  ajfinnation  is  true,  it  is  true  that 
we  have  assigned  the  whole  cause  of  every  such  lamentable 
failure  of  ministerial  labour.  Sinners  are  not  converted, — saints 
are  not  edified, — why,  but  because  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  is  not 
poured  forth  ?  Not  partly  in  consequence  of  this  mysterious 
suspension  of  the  efllux  of  the  heavenly  grace,  and  partly  from 
other  causes.  Again  ;  with  the  strictest  propriety,  and  with  ab¬ 
solute  universality,  it  may  be  replied  to  the  <|iiestion, — ‘  Why 
‘  do  not  all  who  hear  the  (Jospel  embrace  it? '  Simply  and  en¬ 
tirely,  because  the  human  heart  is  fallen  into  a  condition  of  en¬ 
mity  against  Ciod,  and  of  aversion  towards  whatever  is  s))iritiial 
and  pure.  Or,  to  adduce  another  illustration,  if  it  be  asked, 
wby  tbe  world  is  not  converted  ; — wby  a  nation,  long  favoured 
with  the  (fospel,  is  not  Christianized; — why  a  congregation, 
though  listening  to  an  Evangelical  ministry,  remains,  with  few 
exceptions,  unmoved  and  earthly  ; — or  w  hy  a  family,  the  heads 
of  which  arc  pious,  exhibits  in  none  of  its  members  a  religious 
temper  ? — the  answer,  viewing  the  matter  on  the  side  of  human 
instrumentality,  should  be  either.  Because  the  existing  means  of 
suasion  and  of  instruction  arc  not  commensurate  with  the  work 
to  be  effected ;  or.  Because  some  incompetency,  some  infelicity, 
some  inconsistency,  belongs  to  those  means,  and  deprives  them 
of  their  ellicicncy.  While  we  admit,  in  the  very  fullest  sense, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  Divine  Influence  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heart,  we  assert  the  complete  independency  of  that  doctrine 
of  the  not  less  certaiti  doctrine  of  human  instrumentality;  and 
w  e  claim  the  right  to  speak  without  fear  or  restraint,  of  the  non¬ 
success  of  the  Ciospel,  as  attributable  wholly  {i\oi  in  measure)  to 
tbe  inadc((uacy  or  incompctcncy  of  the  means  of  suasion.  Fora 
father  of  a  family,  w  hose  seven  or  ten  children  become,  in  sad 
succession,  profligate,  profane,  or  heretical,  to  say, — ‘  Tbe  Di- 
‘  vine  influence  has  been  w  ithheld  from  my  household  *, — we 
deem  to  be  an  error  which,  if  it  were  not  palliated  as  a  delu¬ 
sion,  must  be  termed  a  blasphemy,  and  a  blasphemy  of  tbe 
most  flagrant  and  pestiferous  sort.  It  has  pleased  God,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  men  from  tbe  error  of  their  way,  to  employ, 
as  bis  instrument,  tbe  afrectionatc  persuasion  of  those  who  have 
themselves  l>een  persuaded  by  similar  means ;  and  to  employ  it 
on  tbe  ground  of  the  known  principles  of  human  nature.  To 
these  laws,  invariably,  the  instrument  of  conversion  conforms  it¬ 
self,  how  much  soever  the  o|>eration  may  be  obscured.  Nor  i* 
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its  oi>oration  entangled  with  tliose  movements  (belonging  to  an 
up|»or  range  of  the  great  machinery  of  the  moral  system)  of 
which  the  Divine  Sj)irit  is  the  immediate  sj)ring.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  known  and  common  laws  of  human  nature, — 
those  laws  which  every  day  we  see  exempliiied  by  the  agency 
of  man  upon  man,  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  in  the  political 
body, — instruction  and  persuasion,  fervently,  intelligently,  con¬ 
sistently,  and  }urseveringly  administered,  always  produce  a 
large  nmount  of  influence,  according  to  their  measure  and  in¬ 
tensity  ;  and  thougli  far  from  omnipotent  or  infallible,  yet,  nei¬ 
ther  do  they,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  fall  short  of  a  fair 
niul  happy  result.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  where  in¬ 
struction  and  persuasion  utterly  fail  of  their  proper  effect,  or 
where  that  effect  falls  much  below  the  ordinary  amount,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  at  once  fixes  upon  the  instructor  a 
charge  of  incompctency,  or  unfaithfulness,  or  inconsistency. 

W  e  ask  then,  on  what  ground  the  Christian  ministry,  when 
found  to  he  inellicient,  ought  to  he  exempted  from  the  rebuke 
of  the  same  great  principles  ?  Will  any  say,  Because  its  efli- 
ciency  depends  upon  the  concurrent  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
(■oil  i  I  low  far  does  such  an  answer  differ  from  the  w’orst  ex¬ 
treme  of  antinomianism  ?  We  really  think,  not  by  a  hair*s 
bread  til.  Time  would  fail  to  recount  the  instances  in  which 
this  confusion  of  principles  that  should  he  held  apart,  has  gone 
to  excuse,  and  to  aggravate,  and  to  perpetuate,  paternal  or  mi¬ 
nisterial  negligence  or  misconduct ! 

The  subject  to  which  we  have  adverted,  manifestly  stands  in 
front  of  a  w'ork  like  the  one  before  us :  we  may,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  for  having  thus  dw’elt  upon  it.  We  wish  Mr.  B.  had 
placed  it  in  a  liglit  rather  more  distinct : — it  is  not  our  business 
(except  so  far  as  a  cursory  remark  may  go)  to  do  so.  But  be¬ 
fore  (juitting  it,  we  must  just  add  another  hint ;  namely,  that 
w  hen  we  are  searching,  in  a  particular  instance,  for  causes  which 
may  account  for  ministerial  unfruitfulness,  and  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  any  that  can  be  fairly  adduced ; — when,  for  example,  the 
pastor  is  sound  in  faith,  holy  in  life,  prayerful,  laborious,  and 
apt  to  teach,  and  yet,  the  people  at  large  remain,  through  a  long 
period  of  lime,  unaffected  and  worldly,  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
tlian  lovers  of  God  ;  the  cause  of  so  lamentable  and  perplexing 
a  state  of  things  should  he  looked  for  on  a  wider  ground  than 
that  of  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  minister.  And  not  im¬ 
probably,  it  will  be  found,  or  would  be  found,  had  we  eyes  to 
see  it,  in  the  standing  errors  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
the  congregation ;  in  its  sectarian  or  scliismatical  position,  in 
relation  to  the  general  church ;  or  in  certain  unchristian  pre¬ 
judices,  peculiarities,  or  abuses  in  which  it  persists.  We  drop 
it  as  a  hint,  whether  the  very  small  success  of  the  Gospel  in  our 
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own  country,  lias  not  been,  in  great  part,  attributable  to  the  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  division  under  wliich  our  ICnglish  Christianily 
lias  long  existed,  and  which,  alas,  is  still  detended,  excused,  ur 
fondly  cherished  by  too  many  ! 

Most  true  and  important  is  our  Author’s  remark,  that  ‘  the 
*  w’ant  of  Christian  unity  diminishes  proportionahly  from  the 
‘  native  power  of  the  Ciospel.'*  (p.  105.)  And  we  are  (juite 
ready  to  suppose,  that  it  is  in  this  sense  exclusively  he  would 
have  the  words  immediately  preceding  to  be  understood 
‘  This’  (that  is,  the  existence  of  dissent),  ‘  under  the  most  fa- 
‘  vourable  circumstances,  must  be  regarded  as  an  evil.*  We 
have  no  inclination  to  find  a  (juarrel  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Bridges, 
and  shall  be  pertinacious  in  attributing  to  him  no  sentiment  that 
is  not  catholic  and  Christian.  Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cession  and  of  kindness,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  removing 
wliatever  might  impair  or  restrict  liis  usefulness  as  a  writer,  we 
advise  him  either  to  explain  or  to  expunge  this  and  some  other 
hulf-do/en  expressions  of  a  like  kind,  in  preparing  a  second 
edition.  If  he  fail  to  take  the  hint,  we  shall  be  com])clled  to 
think  less  highly  of  his  good  sense  in  future,  than  we  now  do. 

We  must  pass  an  admirable  section  on  ‘  the  Call  to  the 
‘  Christian  Ministry  ;*  taking  from  it  only  a  single  quotation. 

*  But  in  closing  our  consideration  of  this  subject,  w'C  cannot  forget, 
that  this  inward  call  has  not,  in  every  instance,  been  combined  with 
the  investment  of  Ministerial  authority*  It  is  a  painful  remembrance 
w  itb  many  of  us,  lliat  we  entereil  into  this  sacretl  (►thee  with  hearts  un¬ 
enlightened  with  ("hristian  d<H’trine,  and  unimpressed  wath  Ministeriid 
obligations.  Dtmhtless,  on  the  remembrance  of  this,  we  should  **  go 
softly  all  our  days  in  the  bitterness  of  soul :  **  in  humiliation,  hut  nut 
in  des]iondencv  ;  attticted  for  the  unhallowed  touch  of  the  sacred  altar, 
yet  not  “  swalbmed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow”.  Have  w’e  l)t*en  suU- 
se(juently  directed  by  Divine  grace  to  consider  our  ordination  vows 
witli  contritiiui,  self-abasement,  and  simple  determination  t)f  heart? 
If  we  were  not  “  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  (Ihost  ”  at  the  time  of 
our  ordination,  “  do  w  e  trust  that  ”  we  have  Ikhmi  so  since — that  w’e 
are  so  now' — w  hen  our  work  isdevelopi'd  In'fore  us  in  a  new  ]>crceptioii 
of  its  elevati»)n  and  responsibility  ?  Having  received  wdth  shame  and 
w*lf-repr(xrch,  as  it  were,  a  second  commission,  are  w’e  given  to  this 
commission  ?  Arc  we  ready  cordially  and  habitually  to  lay  aside  what- 
ever  is  inconsistent  with  its  high  dignity  and  heavenly  consecratiuu, 
and  to  l)ow  our  lu'cks  cln'crfully  to  its  daily  yoke  of  self-denial  and 
solf-devoteilness ?  If  cmiscience  lx‘ar  w'itness  to  a  sincere  love  to  our 
Master,  and  a  desire  t4)  feetl  his  flock,  our  t^ll  to  the  Ministerial  w’ork 
may  well  Ik*  considered  to  be  real  and  evident.  We  may  be  excited 
with  the  assurance  of  needful  direction,  supjiort,  and  encouragement 
under  all  our  diHiculties,  and  of  a  measure  of  Divine  success  according 
to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.*  pp.  121,  122. 

The  Author  oj>cns  the  third  part  of  his  book,  on  *  Causes 
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‘  of  Ministerial  Inefticiency  connected  with  Personal  Character/ 
with  a  profession  which  (manifestly  sincere  as  it  is)  does  him  in¬ 
finite  credit,  and  must  greatly  augment  the  weight  of  his  sub- 
se(|iient  advices. 

‘  Till*  w  riter  is  w'cll  aware  of  the  extreme  delicacy,  consideration, 
and  teiuleriiess  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  He  can, 
however,  truly  state,  that  though  for  his  personal  profit  he  has  dili- 
gt'iitly  observed  the  Ministrations  of  his  brethren,  yet  the  material  for 
remark  which  will  now  be  detailed,  is  drawn  rather  fmin  a  painful  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  (ovn  deficiencies  and  temptations,  than  from  a  cen¬ 
sorious  scrutiny  of  others :  and  he  trusts  that  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  there  is  a  w'ide  difference  between  eximsing  the  defects  of  his 
biethri'ii  in  the  pride  of  self-gratulation,  and  between  observing  their 
failures  in  connexion  with  a  deep  scjirching  into  his  own  heart,  and  fur 
the  purpose  of  bringing  all  into  a  Ciuidensi'd  view  for  the  cominoii 
giNul.’  p.  125. 

The  causes  which  he  proceeds  to  s|>ccify  are,  *  the  want  of 
*  entire  devotedness  of  heart  to  the  Christian  ministry  con- 
‘  formity  to  the  world  ; — the  fear  of  man ; — the  want  of  Christian 
‘self-denial; — the  spirit  of  covetousness; — neglect  of  relire- 
‘  ineiit ; — the  intliicnce  of  spiritual  pride; — absence  or  defect  of 
‘  personal  religion  ; — the  defect  of  family  religion,  and  the  want 
‘  of  connexion  of  the  minister’s  family  with  his  work  ; — and  fi- 
‘  nally,  want  of  faith.’  On  the  subject  of  conformity  to  the 
viorld,  after  adverting  to  flagitious  instances,  he  says  : — 

‘  Of  such  ^linistcrs  we  would  desire  to  s|K*ak  ‘^even  weeping,’*  that 
they  are  the  sores  of  the  church, — that  they  have  given  more  strength 
to  tlie  cause  of  schism,  than  the  most  |)owerful  objections  eitlicr  to  our 
pstuhlished  formularies  or  government, — and  what  is  far  more  fearful, 
that  they  are  charged  with  the  awful  respoiisihility  of  dragging  with 
them  iniiiiortal  souls  down  to  perdition  by  their  negligence,  or  by  the 
positive  influence  of  their  example. 

‘  Hut  is  not  also  the  lax,  indulgent  approximation  to  the  spirit  of 
the  World— either  in  our  general  habit  and  appearance,  or  in  our  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  world — a  leading,  though  not  always  a  tangible, 
cause  of  Ministerial  failure?  Even  the  faithful  exhihithm  of  the  cross 
must  be  materially  weakened  by  a  want  of  the  corresponding  exhibition 
of  its  power,  in  crucifying  the  Ministers  to  the  lusts  and  affections  of 
the  world.  A  connexion  with  the  world  beyond  the  point  of  clear  duty, 
or  even  within  these  narrow  bounds,  without  a  heavenly  temper,  must 
hnng  us  into  a  worldly  atmosphere,  which  deadens  tae  vigorous  act¬ 
ings  of  a  spiritual  life,  till,  like  the  torpedo,  wc  benumb  every  thing 
we  touch.  Conscience  in  a  tender  and  susceptible  state,  mi^ht  almost 
determine  the  question.  What  is  the  effect  of  such  connexions  upon 
the  spiritual  frame  ?  lias  there  not  lieen  in  this  atmosphere  a  closer 
communion  with  the  world  than  with  God  ?  Has  not  the  spirit  of 
prayer  biH'n  well-nigh  extinguished,  and  delight  in  the  more  spiritual 
rrrrrixfx  of  our  work  fonrfiiuy  lost  ?  And  does  not  our  Ministry  thus 
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become  (perhaps  uiicoiisciouHly  to  ourstdves)  weak,  general,  and  inde¬ 
finite  ujwii  the  main  j)oint  of  separation  fn»m  the  world?  Or  even 
should  our  exhortations  reach  the  full  scriptural  staiuUird  of  decision, 
yet  their  jM»wer  must  be  wholly  counteracted  by  this  compromising 
worldly  spirit. 

*  Scriptural  and  earnest  statements  of  truth,  combined  with  sociable 
conformity  tt»  the  world,  will  give  no  offence,  and  bring  no  conviction. 
OowjHjr’s  line, 

'  If  parsons  fiddle,  why  mayn't  laymen  dance?" 

— has  at  least  as  much  truth  as  wit  in  it.  If  we  go  one  step  into  the 
world,  our  flock  will  take  the  sanction  to  go  two ;  the  third  will  be 
still  im»re  easy,  and  the  atmosphere  more  enticing,  till  at  last  it  proves 
“  ns  a  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,  and  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life.” 
— “  The  Minister,  therefore,  who  would  not  have  his  people  give  into 
worldly  conformity  such  as  he  disapproves,  must  keep  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  himself.  If  he  walks  near  the  brink,  (»thers  will  fall 
down  the  precipices."  “  A  preacher,"  remarks  a  beautiful  expositor, 

win)  enjoys  the  smiles  of  the  world,  can  hope  for  little  success  from 
(nnl  "  ;  but  ‘'a  ^linister  of  the  Church,  who  is  entirely  disengaged 
fnini  the  love  of  earthly  things,  is  a  great  treasure,  and  a  great  ‘  con¬ 
solation'  toiler."’  pp.  Ido,  14(i. 

We  shall  not  he  forward  to  controvert  any  assertions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  paragraph,  on  ‘  the  spirit  of  covetous¬ 
ness.* 

‘  (\)vctousness  in  Ministers  has  almost  grown  to  a  proverb.  Judas 
is  an  awful  example  of  its  consistency  with  the  highest  ministerial 
gifts.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  any  ecclesiastical  system,  but  the  natural 
principle  of  a  corrupt  and  selfish  heart.  It  readily  appended  itself  to 
Popery  from  the  transfer  of  the  aggrandizing  spirit  of  the  system  to 
iiKiividuals.  Hut  Judas  and  Demas  had  l>een  its  victims  long  l>eforc 
“  the  man  of  sin"  sjirang  up  in  the  church.  It  has  attached  itself  to 
Protc'stant  establishments,  either  from  the  infiux  of  wealth  arising 
from  their  alliance  with  the  tempond  power,  or,  in  the  lower  depart¬ 
ments,  from  the  want  of  sutficient  means  to  meet  the  present  demands 
and  future  exigencies  of  their  situation.  In  this  latter  view  es|)ecially, 
it  allies  itself  to  every  system  of  Protestant  dissent,  where  its  ojiera-  » 
tion  is  as  habitual  and  destructive,  as  in  any  established  systems  in 
the  Christian  church.*  p.  1(55. 

Throiigbout  this  section,  the  difhcult  and  unpleasing  topic 
is  treated  hy  Mr.  B.  at  once  with  force,  precision,  tenderness, 
and  discretion.  Not  less  judicious  or  well  considered  i.s  the 
section  on  *  the  Minister’s  Family*: — hut  we  must  refrain  from 
too  copious  (piotatious. 

In  the  fourth  part,  on  ^  the  Causes  of  want  of  success,  con- 

*  nected  with  the  public  Ministry,’  our  Author  considers,  *  the 

*  institution  and  importance  of  the  ordinance  of  preaching 

‘  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  including  the  composition  of  ser- 
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‘  inoiis; — habits  of  meditation  and  special  prayer; — the  scriptu- 

•  ral  mode  of  preaching  tlie  Law ; — the  scriptural  preaching  of 

*  the(iOspel; — themo(/i?of  scriptural  preaching ; — aiul  the  spirit 
‘  of  scriptural  preaching/ 

'fhe  logical  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  is,  we 
grant,  in  a  practical  work,  an  affair  of  comparatively  little  im¬ 
portance.  The  manner  in  which  these  momentous  subjects  are 
tiLMtctI,  is  of  far  more  consequence.  Nevertlieless,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  condensation  might  have  been  attained  by  a  method 
somewhat  better  digested.  As  our  Author  insists  upon  tire 
utility  of  learning,  so  likewise  docs  he  enforce  the  necessity  of 
ialiorious  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  without  which,  as  he 
aiHrms,  a  preacher  will  sehlom  or  never  be  one  who  “  feeds  the 
people  with  knowledge  and  understanding/* 

‘  Preachers  of  this  stamp  are  known  by  their  utter  want  of  variety. 
It  is  suhstantiully  not  only  (what  it  ought  always  to  be)  the  same  doc¬ 
trine,  hut  the  same  sermon — with  a  constant  change  of  texts,  but  with 
scarcely  the  accessimi  of  a  single  new  idea — semper  eadem.  Unlike 
the  wise  luuiseholder,  he  has  no  ‘‘  treasure  ”  out  of  which  to  bring 
forth  things  new  and  old."  The  **  old  "  indeed  always  comes  forth  ; 
hut  where  is  the  “  new’  ?  "  Of  Ihshon  Jew’ell,  his  biographer  writes— 

“  that  the  more  eminent  he  was  in  uignity,  the  more  diligent  in  the 
work  of  the  ^Ministry  —  not  so  much  in  frequent  as  in  exquisite  teach¬ 
ing.  For,  though  his  sermons  were  ver\'  frequent,  yet  they  were 
always  rare  for  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  delivery.  The  Roman 
orator  tells  us  of  **  negli^etitia  queedam  diligens  " — a  ciTtain  negligent 
diligence  and  learned  ignorance,  when  the  speaker  carefully  shunneth 
all  affectation  of  art,  and  lalmureth  that  his  speech  may  not  seem  ela¬ 
borate.  Rut  the  sober  and  discreet  hearer  hath  often  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  a  diligimtia  quondam  negligens — a  negligent  kind  of  diligence, 
in  many  po])ular  preachers,  who  ascend  frequently  into  the  pulpit,  but 
witli  extemporary  provision,  are  often  in  travail  but  without  pain,  and 
delivered  of  nothing  for  the  most  part  but  empty  words :  as  if  sermons 
were  to  1k'  valued  by  the  numl>er  and  not  by  the  weight.  These  men's 
sermons,  though  they  exceed  the  hour  in  length,  and  the  days  of  the 
week  in  number,  yet  they  themselves  lie  open  to  the  curse  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  denounced  against  all  those  that  do  the  work  of  the  Lord 
negligently."  From  all  the  danger  of  which  malediction,  Jewell  was 
friH'st  of  all  his  parts  and  place.  For  though  he  might  best  of’ any 
presume  in  this  kind  upon  nis  multiplicity  of  reading,  and  continual 
prnctici*  of  preaching,  yet  never  would  he  preach  in  the  meanest  vil- 
w  ithout  precedent  meditation,  and  writing  also  the  chief  heads  of 
bis  sermons.” '  pp.  226,  227* 

Those  w  ho,  in  defence  of  the  indolent  practice  of  ascending 
tile  pulpit  in  dependence  upon  the  volubility  of  the  moment, 
urge  the  fact,  that  their  unlaboured  addresses  have  commonly 
been  better  received  by  the  people  than  their  most  studied 
compositions, — forget  some  very  significant  dlstinctioas  which 
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belong  to  the  subject.  For  instance :  it  is  true,  there  are  extra¬ 
ordinary  natural  gifts  and  extraordinary  eiulowments  of  the 
Spirit,  which  may  (pialify  a  preacher  to  fix  the  attention  of  a 
congregation,  and  even  to  accomplish  the  most  important  ends 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  independently  either  of  general  habits 
of  study,  or  of  particular  preparations  for  the  pulpit ;  and  the 
speaker  who  is  thus  advantaged  by  nature  or  grace,  will  almost 
invariably  find  himself  end)arrassed  when,  on  special  occasions, 
he  throws  aside  his  proper  instrument,  and  takes  up  a  tool,  in 
the  use  of  which  he  has  acejuired  no  facility.  But  it  is  a  very, 
very  small  number  that  are  indeed  thus  licensed — ought  we  to 
say,  privileged  ? — to  he  idle.  Meanwhile,  many  who  deem 
themselves  to  be  of  that  number,  draw  their  evidence  of  the 
fact  from  sources  worthy  of  no  confidence ;  that  is  to  say,  either 
from  the  suggestions  of  vanity,  or  from  the  suffrages  of  the  most 
talkative  and  the  least  judicious  part  of  their  hearers.  A  half 
dozen  chattering  dames,  young  or  old,  may  assure  a  preacher 
that  his  sermons  are  superlative,  while  the  thoughtful  and  the 
modest  portion  of  his  audience  are  sighing  and  starving  for 
want  of  food. 

Again,  the  important  distinction  is  often  lost  sight  of,  between 
habits  of  general  study,  tending  to  amass  the  material  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  mere  taking  of  pains  to  compose  individual 
sermons,  lie  who  lives  a  life  of  laborious  meditation  and  of 
extensive  reading,  may,  indeed,  preach  well  without  preparation; 
or  more  properly,  without  composing  sermons  as  often  as  he  b 
called  to  ascend  the  pulpit.  But  the  preacher  who  thinks  little, 
or  not  at  all,  and  w  ho  reads  scantily,  may  spend  a  month  in  the 
composition  of  an  oration,  and  yet  lose  his  labour.  For  it  is  a 
law  of  the  intellectual  world,  that  the  labour  of  an  unfurnished 
mind  produces  a  commodity  of  inferior  quality  to  its  spontaneous 
fruits.  What  the  people  stand  in  need  of  for  the  promotion  of 
their  true  edification,  is  not  so  much  makers  of  sermons,  as  men 
of  study. 

What  may  be  termed  the  technicalities  of  the  ministerial 
office,  or  those  advices  that  belong  to  the  ‘  art  of  preaching  *i 
have  already  been  so  fully  and  so  ably  treated  by  writers  of 
distinguished  talent,  that  little  that  is  at  once  new  and  substan¬ 
tial  will  be  looked  for  from  our  Author;  and  as  he  has  almost 
confinetl  himself,  in  executing  this  part  of  his  work,  to  the  col 
lection  of  authorities,  we  shall  pass  on  to  w'hat  is  more  his  own 
merely  giving  to  Mr.  B.  the  praise  of  mingling  with  his  citations 
(themstdves  always  pertinent)  a  vein  of  devout  sentiment,  which, 
es|>ecially  to  the  young  minister,  must  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  e%’ery  professional  hint. 

Without  finding  any  fault  with  our  Author’s  chapter  on  *  the 
‘  Scriptural  mo<le  of  preaching  the  liaw’,  we  must  observe,  in 
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passing,  that  it  is  a  subject  that  has  suffered  much  damage  in 
every  age,  not  excepting  our  own,  from  the  collision  of  oppo¬ 
site  errors.  Between  antinomianisin  in  its  various  kinds,  and 
meagre  pharisaism  of  every  sort,  the  great  matters  of  morality, 
justice,  temperance,  and  charity,  have  fared  hardly.  The  Church 
certainly  needs  to  be  visited  and  admonished  by  some  bold  and 
uncompromising  vindicator  of  the  Divine  law,  vested  in  the 
mantle  of  St.  James,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the  scourge  of 
that  aimstle’s  vigorous  eloquence.  Mr.  B.  is  judicious  and 
faithful ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  utter  those  thunders  of  alarm 
that  must  make  themselves  heard  from  end  to  end  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  He  is  quite  at  home  in  the  chapter  on  ‘  the  Scriptural 
*  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel  *,  and  speaks  as  one  who  has 
experienced  largely  the  efficacy  of  that  sort  of  preaching  which 
is  characteristically  designated  as  ‘  the  word  of  reconciliation.' 
We  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  every  indication  of  the  spread  of 
sentiments  such  as  the  following ;  and  should  deem  it  almost  a 
crime  to  overlook,  or  not  to  place  in  the  very  front  of  conspicu¬ 
ous  commendation,  a  passage  like  the  one  we  now  quote. 

*  Wc  should  l)e  careful  also  that  our  doctrinal  statements  he  unfeU 
tered.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  connected  scheme  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  instruction  w’ithout  insensibly  immlding  our  views  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  some  human  system.  Witsius  solemnly  warns  his  moclest 
Divine,  “  that  it  is  wickedness  nearly  approaching  to  impiety,  to  twist, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  sacred  oracles  in  order  to  square  with 
favourite  hyjM»theses.**  No  party  in  the  Church  is  probably  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  system  of  Divine  truth.  Many  rough  edges  must 
k*  snuHkthed,  in  order  to  fit  a  certain  well-arranged  system.  Many 
U*xts  must  be  omitted  from  the  fear  of  inconsistency.  Christian  in¬ 
tegrity,  therefore,  w’ill  dictate  a  fearless  statement  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  (iospel  in  their  unqualified  form  and  bearings,  careless  what 
scheme  or  system  we  may  be  thought  to  favour.  Tlie  seemingly  oppo¬ 
site  points  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  free  agency  of  man, 
must  each  be  stated  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  reason  to  discern  or  adjust  their  consistency,  but  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  faith  to  receive  them  Ixith  with  equal  simplicity,  and  to  leave 
the  harmonizing  of  them  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  God  is  a 
Sovereign,  **  working  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will** — 
yet  does  his  mercy  now  according  to  the  faithful  engagements  of  his 
covenant.  He  “  divideth  unto  every  nian  severally  as  he  will.’*  He 
may  give,  or  he  may  refuse.  Yet  he  Lath  said — **  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ** ;  and  by  this  promise  he  hath 
engaged  that  none  shall  **  seek  his  face  in  vain.**  *  pp.  29.5,  296. 

In  reference  to  what  is  termed  *  Experimental  preaching  of 
‘  the  Gospel,*  Mr.  B.  judiciously  observes,  that  ‘  subjects  of 

*  this  character  may  occasionally,  and  at  seasonable  opportuni- 
‘  ties,  form  entire  subjects  of  our  pulpit  discourses ;  though, 

*  perhaps,  it  is  more  important  that  tney  should  give  a  tone  and 
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‘  character  to  our  luinistry.  Exhortations,  however,  to  caution 
‘  and  watclifulncss  must  be  judiciously  introduced,  with  a  plen* 

*  tiful  admixture  of  Scripture  proof  and  illustration,  in  order  to 

*  obviate  the  just  imputation  of  enthusiasm  in  ourselves,  and  the 

*  real  danger  of  it  in  our  own  people.*  Not  a  little  of  this  sort  is 
found  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  who  refers  freely  to  his  personal 
feelings  and  to  those  of  the  ("hristians  to  whom  he  wrote. 

*  The  advantagiM*  of  this  style  of  jireaching  arc  various  and  import¬ 
ant.  Not  to  siH^ak  <»f  the  I'cho  that  it  finds  in  the  hearts  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  w'e  may  remark, /A«/  it  giirs  a  peculiar  Jiexihility  to  tmr  ministry, 
and  enal)les  us  to  apply  s|K?cific  remedies  to  the  several  individual  cases. 
It  assists  us  aisft  in  the  ri^ht  use  of  our  own  exjteriencc,  not  making  it 
the  standard  of  our  ministry,  nor  on  the  other  hand  regarding  it  as  a 
cahinet  of  curiosities  for  private  ins{>ection,  hut  working  it  up  us  use¬ 
ful  materials  for  our  ordinary  addressi's.  This  character  o/’  ministry  ig 
also  usually  attended  w  ith  peculiar  blessing.  I  alw  ays  find,"  said  the 
late  Mr.  Hichinond,  'Mliat,  when  I  speak  from  the  inward  feelings  of 
mv  i>w’n  heart,  with  resj>eet  to  the  works  of  inbrcul  corruption,  earnest 
desire  after  salvation,  a  sense  of  my  own  nothingness,  and  my  Saviour’s 
fulness,  the  |M*ople  hear,  firl,  are  edified,  and  strengthened.  Whereas, 
if  I  descend  tt»  mere  formal  or  cold  explanation  of  particulars,  which 
do  not  affect  the  great  cpiestion — What  must  I  do  to  Ik.*  saved  ? — 
iny  hearers  and  I  grow  languid  and  dull  together,  and  nogcMKl  is  done.” 
Indeed  ihe  study  of  the  Apostolical  Kpistles  will  mark  this  style  of 
preaching  to  la*  most  con.sonant  with  the  inspired  iiukIcI.  M*hat  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  lively  experience  are  hnaight  before  us  in  Rom. 
viii.  IIow’  different  is  the  view  exhibited  in  that  wonderful  portion 
t»f  Holy  Writ,  from  a  dry  statement  of  abstract  truth,  wlicther  doc¬ 
trinal  or  preceptive.  It  is  the  direct  influence  of  evangelical  doctrine 
and  precept  in  the  speaking  testimony  of  the  love,  peace,  holy  fellow¬ 
ship,  conflict,  joy,  and  triumph  of  the  consi.steiit  believer.’  pj).  3()3,  4. 


We  do  not  clearly  see,  why  the  ‘  Practical  ])reaching  of  the 
*  Gospel,*  should  he  treated  as  a  theme  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  ‘  Scriptural  mode  of  preaching  the  Law  and  are  ra¬ 
ther  inclined  to  think,  that  an  error  of  no  small  moment  springs 
from  the  common  usage  of  making  a  distinction,  in  this  instance, 
w  here  tlu*re  is  no  difference  in  fact.  Those  practical  inferences 
which  should  be  derived,  and  which  the  Apostles  invariably 
ilcriveil,  from  every  statement  of  doctrine,  are  nothing  else  than 
the  several  requirements  of  the  Divine  Law,  understood  in  that 
extensive  sense  which  our  Lord  has  taught  us  to  put  upon  the 
brief  terms  of  the  Mosaic  Tables.  Tfie  idea  of  there  being 
two  sorts  of  morality,  a  higher  and  a.  lower  code,  is  an  old,  but 
not  a  defunct  evil,  and  should  he  carefully  guarded  again.st. 
Our  Author’s  remarks  under  this  head  are,. how'cver,  pertinent 
and  judicious. 

‘  It  i.s  to  fi*nrcil  that  the  real  opomtive  princijdo  in  many  cases,  is 
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u  (li»*relish  to  huliuess^  which,  though  in  gencrul  statements  it  may  be 
niailc  tolcnihlc,  when  pressctl  home  in  detail,  is  uncongenial  to  the  taste 
either  the  minister  or  the  ctmgregation.  In  conformity  to  **  the 
wisdom  given  unto  their  beloved  brother  Paul,”  and  manifested  in  his 
writings,  the  other  Ajxjstles  interwove  their  practical  exhortations  into 
the  thread  of  their  doctrinal  instructions,  thus  shewing  their  sense  of 
the  importance  of  raising  a  g<K)dly  8U|)crstructUTe  upon  the  solid 
fuiindation  of  scriptural  truth.  Indeed  the  sound  and  wholesome  doc* 
trine  of  Christ  must  bi*  consideriHi  to  include  the  fruitfulni^s  as  well 
as  the  consolations  of  the  (iospel ;  so  that  the  separation  of  the  doctrine 
from  the  holiness  of  the  Gospel  is  as  defective  a  statement,  as  the  dis¬ 
union  of  holiness  from  the  doctrine  of  the  cross ;  it  lieiiig  as  much  the 
design  of  Christ  to  restore  his  church  to  the  image  us  to  the  favour  of 
(lod.  The  effect  of  this  semi -evangelical  ministry  will  be  found  in  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  stony-ground  hearers,  full  of  notions,  excitinl  in  their 
hflings,  forward  in  their  profession,  but  unsul)dued  in  their  habits  and 
tein|H‘rs,  equally  destitute  of  the  nK>t  of  the  perseverance,  and  of  the 
present  life,  activity,  fruitfulness,  and  enjoyment  of  the  s{)irituul  prin¬ 
ciple.  Xor  is  this  tone  of  ministry  less  hurtful  to  the  sincere  professor 
uf  the  (iospel.  Where  the  inculcation  of  habitual  self-examination, 
and  a  well-ordered  conversation  ujHin  scriptural  principles,  is  neglected, 
the  light  of  orlhoditx  profession  will  partake  more  of  a  speculative  than 
of  an  inriuential  character.  The  “  kmnvledge  that  j)uHeth  up  ”  will 
1h‘  often  substituted  for  the  charity'  that  edificth,”  and  a  low  and  im- 
prfect  standard  of  holiness  will  he  illustrated  by  a  clouded  and  un¬ 
certain  exhibition  of  the  sjurit  of  the  (iospd.*  p.  311. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  name  the  remaining  sections  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  treat  of  ‘  the  .\pplicatory  preaching 
‘  of  tin?  (lospcd; — Discriminating  preaching  of  the  Gospel;— 
‘  Decided  preaching  of  the  Gospel ; —Topical  and  Kxpository 
‘  preachiiii;.’  In  recommending  the  latter  mode,  Mr.  B.  says : 

'  Our  views  and  application  of  truth,  being  forced  into  an  extended 
range,  are  much  preserved  from  the  wearisome  habit  of  sameness  and 
rc|)ftitions.  The  mind  of  God  is  discovered  more  accurately  in  the 
precisi*  statements,  {M>sitions,  and  prominence  of  truth.  Here  **  God 
sjH'aks  much,  and  man  little.  ’  This  system  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  the  |)riiiiitivc  instruction.  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  dealt  largely 
in  it.  The  homilies  of  the  latter  father  are  justly  considered  as  among 
the  best  mo<lels  for  exposit»»ry  preaching,  and  the  imwit  valuable  relics 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Generally  speaking,  how'ever,  the  course 
of  ex]x>sition  shoQld  not  be  too  long,  the  sustaining  a  decline  of  in¬ 
terest  should  Ihj  accurately  watched,  and  an  interchange  of  the  two 
systems  be  adopted  for  greater  variety  and  interest.*  p.  1130. 

He  then  )>rocetids  to  speak  of  *  I'xtcmporc  and  written  ser- 
‘  laons  ; — Boldness,  llie  spirit  of  Si 
‘  doin  ;  —  Biainness  ;  —  Fervency  ;  — 

‘  B‘)\e.’ 

1  he  fifth  part  treats  of  ‘  The  pastoral  work  of  the  Chris- 
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*  tian  ministry which  INIr.  B.  defines  or  describes  as — *  the 
‘  personal  ap^dicatioii  of  the  pulpit  ministry.’  In  discharging 
this  part  of  his  function,  the  Christian  minister  must  acquaint 
himself  witli  his  hearers  individually,  and  by  personal  inter¬ 
course ;  must  ‘watch  for  the  souls’  of  his  congregation,  not 
collectively,  hut  severally ;  and  must  apply  to  each  of  them,  in 
private,  those  seasonable  words  of  admonition,  instruction,  and 
comfort,  which  he  casts  forth  at  random  from  the  pulpit.  The 
particular  plan  of  the  pastoral  work  must,  as  Mr.  B.  well  re¬ 
marks,  he  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fiock,  whether 
scattered  or  congregated,  educated  or  illiterate,  and  so  forth. 
Hut  the  substance  of  its  duties  must  in  all  cases  be  the  same, 
and  can  never  imply  less  than  a  frecpient  private  correspondence 
between  the  minister  and  his  stated  hearers,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  welfare. 

*  This  system  is  also  most  strongly  inculcated  fn»m  the  highest  au¬ 
thority.  Searching  and  seeking  out  the  sheep”  is  marked  hv  the 
(ireat  Shephenl,  as  the  difference  between  himself  and  hirelings, 
against  wlnun  the  neglect  <»f  this  pastoral  care  formed  a  main  article  of 
indictment.  The  Aposttdic  ^linistry  was  of  this  character.  During 
the  three  years  that  the  great  Apostle  was  the  resident  l^istor  of  a 
church,  he  ctanhined  public  with  parochial  instruction.  **  He  ceased 
not  to  warn  every  one  of  them  night  and  day  with  tears  and  the  tes¬ 
timony  t»f  his  ccniscience  <»n  this  particular,  seems  to  have  been  his  re¬ 
joicing  uihUt  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  IMinisterial  responsibility. 
Indeed  his  intimate  acipiaintance  with  the  spiritual  state  of  a  vast 
numlKT  of  individuals  in  the  churches,  is  evident  from  the  relative  aj)- 
propriateness  of  his  instructions,  given  in  the  exact  line  of  exhortation, 
repnnif,  or  encouragement,  to  which  he  knew'  the  personal  distinctness 
of  their  exju‘rience  would  instantly  respond. 

*  The  documents  t)f  the  early  ages  furnish  abundant  testimony  to  the 
pastoral  work,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  j>rimitive  ^Ministry.  Ig¬ 
natius  is  siiid  to  have  known  almost  every  individual  in  his  flock. 
Cyprian  frequently  gives  us  his  judgement  and  practice  on  this  subject, 
(iregory  wrote  a  serious  treatise  on  this  department  of  the  Ministry. 
0>tervald  expresses  his  surprise  that  a  Christian  Minister  can  satisfy 
his  conscience  w'ithout  a  diligent  panK'hial  ministration.  The  ques¬ 
tions  and  exhortations  in  our  own  Ordination  services  arc  evidently 
forimal  upon  this  mmlel.  The  episcopal  instructions  of  Taylor,  Ilort, 
Burnet,  Seeker,  and  Leighton,  not  to  mention  other  names  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date,  have  solemnly  charged  it  upon  our  cjinsciences.  The  obli¬ 
gation  of  our  ordination  vow — to  **  take  heed  to  aff  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  (ihost  hath  made  us  overset' rs  ” — evidently  implies,  as 
Baxter  observes,  that  ‘'each  individual  inemlK'r  of  our  charge  must  be 
taken  IohmI  of,  and  watched  over  by  us  in  our  Ministry.  To  w’hich  end 
it  is  sup|)osed  necessary,  that  (unless  w’here  ahsotutc  necessity  forbid- 
fieth  it^  through  the  scarcity  of  Pastors,  and  greatness  of  the  flock)  w’e 
should  know  every  person  that  iK'longeth  to  mir  charge.”  “  I  confess,” 
says  Bishop  Burnet,  “  that  this  w'ay  of  parochial  visitation  is  an  in- 
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crease  of  laliour ;  but  that  will  seem  no  hard  matter  to  such  as  have  a 
right  st'iise  of  their  ordination  vows,  of  the  value  of  souls,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  their  function.  If  men  had  the  spirit  of  their  calling  in  them, 
and  a  due  measure  of  dame  and  heat  in  carrying  it  on,  laliour  in  it 
would  be  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  trouble.”  *  pp. 

After  premising  some  general  observations  higldy  worthy  of 
attention,  our  Author  goes  on  to  suggest  hints  on  the  treatment 
of  particular  cases;  such  as  those  of  ‘  the  ignorant  and  careless; 

‘  — the  self-righteous ;— the  false  professor  ; — natural  and  spi- 
*  ritual  convictions  ; — the  young  Christian ; — the  backslider  ; — 

‘  the  unestahlished  Christian ; — the  confirmed  and  consistent 
‘  Christian ;’  and  he  then  speaks  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 
Under  this  head,  he  insists  upon  the  duty  of  weighing  our  words 
with  much  previous  meditation  and  prayer  upon  the  case. 

‘  It  t<M>  often  meets  us  in  the  regular  routine,  and  is  counselled  only 
hv  the  suggestion  of  the  moment.  It  is  rather  strange,”  as  Ostcr- 
wsild  remarks,  “  that  ministers  should  take  so  much  pains  to  prepare 
their  discourses  for  the  pulpit,  and  take  so  little  j)ains  to  prepare  for 
what  they  should  say  to  the  sick,  or  how  to  conduct  their  visits  to 
them,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  ditlicult  and  imjxirtunt  otliccs  in  the 
Ministry.’’  Habitual  readiness  without  much  considerate  and  prayerful 
exercise  will  alford  no  warranted  exjwctations  of  our  Master’s  bless¬ 
ing.’  p.  4  HI. 

Then  follow  hints  on  the  pastoral  ministry  of  tlie  young ; — 
tlie  Sunday  school; — the  treatment  of  the  young  in  a  hopeful 
state  of  impressions; — young  men; — and  ‘  practical  sugges- 
‘  tions  on  Confirmation.’  Keeping  clear,  as  we  propose  to  do, 
of  all  disputable  matter,  we  abstain  from  (juoting  some  admir¬ 
able  passages,  lest  we  should  strike  a  discordant  string  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  our  readers,  or  be  ourselves  betrayed  into  a 
useless  profession  of  opinion  upon  (piestions  which  divide  good 
and  upright  men.  We  are,  however,  very  ready  (so  far  as  our 
sphere  extends)  to  circulate  among  Dissenters  a  word  of  ex¬ 
postulation  intended  for  their  car. 

‘  We  must  deeply  regret  that  instances  should  occur  of  Ministerial 
unfaithfulness  that  give  any  plausible  pretext  for  the  misconceptions  of 
Dissenters,  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  this  rite ;  hut  that  eye  ” 
must  Im  evil  ”  indeed,  that  makes  no  distinction  between  a  rite  di¬ 
ligently  improved  as  a  vehicle  of  important  instruction  and  personal 
conviction,  and  the  sjime  rite  left  to  its  own  nakcflness,  unconnected 
with  (’hristian  instruction  ujw>n  the  basis  of  Christian  motives ;  and 
therefore  from  ministerial  neglect,  and  not  from  unscriptural  supersti- 
hon,  made  an  occiision  of  affronting  im»ckcry  to  God  under  the  shadow 
uf  a  rtmeiiahlc  and  acceptable  service.  Is  there  no  difference  between 
u  promiscuous  multitude  gathered — like  tlie  assembly  at  Kphesus — 

the  more  part  of  whom  knew  not  wheref<»re  tliey  were  come  toge¬ 
ther”, — mid  a  «  little  ri<K*k,”  duly  instructed  in  the  nature  of  their 
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oMignlions,  and  coming  to  the  honsc  of  G(k1  to  testify  their  public 
nml  willing  surrender  to  the  serricc  of  their  Saviour?  Alethinky 
candour  Would  forlnnir  to  condemn  where  it  could  not  wholly  accord; 
and  (’hristian  simplicitv  would  forgive  the  mode,  in  the  a])proval  of  the 
end,  and  would  In?  ready  to  say,  **  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  l>e  uj)on 
you  ;  we  hlesa  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  '  pp.  451,  452. 

The  concluding  sections  are  on  *  Baptism ;  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
•per;  Clerical  Communion  ;  and  Church  Communion  *.  Under 
tliis  last  head,  we  meet  with  statements  and  expressions  which 
inanifeslly  He  o|>en  to  animadversion,  hut  against  which  w'e  for¬ 
bear  s])ecially  to  protest.  Mr.  Bridges  means  all  that  is  chari¬ 
table,  \vc  are  sure;  and  we  could  not,  within  the  compass  of  a 
page,  remove  the  misconceptions  under  the  influencG  of  which 
he  writes,  lie  goes  on  to  speak  of  ‘the  olKce  and  duty  of 
‘  Helpers’,  by  which  term  he  would  designate  a  function  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Deacons  in  modern  Dissenting  Societies,  and, 
we  would  t(dl  him,  not  by  the  Deacon^  but  by  the  ^lanovoi  in  the 
primitive  Church  ! 

T  he  sixth  and  concluding  part  is  of  a  miscellaneous  charac¬ 
ter,  and  cnn:]nises  various  advices,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Kecol- 
‘  lections  of  the  Christian  Ministry.’  Our  quotations  have  been 
quite  ample  enough  to  afFord  to  our  readers  the  means  of 
judging  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  the  work;  and  Me  have 
little  doubt  that  most  of  them  Mill  thifik  uith  ns,  that  these 
merits  are  of  no  inferior  st)rt.  Vs  q  scarcely  need,  therefore,  to 
say,  that  mo  advise  them  to  ])rocure  for  themselves  the  benefit 
of  a  serious  perusal  of  its  instructive  pages.  We  should  deem 
it  a  most  auspicious  indication  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
(’hurch,  in  and  out  of  the  Kstablishment,  Mere  Me  to  find  that 
this  book  obtains  a  wide  circulation.  For  a  professional  Mork 
like  the  one  before  us,  distinguished  chiefly  or  entirely  by  its 
sound  sentiment,  practical  learning,  and  devotional  spirit,  if  it 
gains  reputation  and  diffuses  itself  extensively  tinough  ditt'erent 
sects,  proves  ilemonslrably  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
men  so  seriously  devoted  to  the  M’ork  in  M'hich  thev  are  en- 
gaged,  as  to  render  them  eager  to  obtain  substantial  aid  and 
iiistniciion,  even  when  proffered  to  them  without  the  attractions 
or  seduciit>ns  of  high  literary  excellence.  It  is  precisely  this 
matter-of-fact  temper,  pervading  as  it  does  almost  all  classes  of 
the  community,  which  has  occasioned  of  late  an  immeasurable 
demand  for  Morks  of  specific  instruction  in  every  branch  of 
art  and  of  science.  T’he  spirit  of  the  age  promj)ts  every  man 
to  say, — *  T'ell  me  Iiom’  I  may  better  than  heretofore  discharge 
•  my  peculiar  function  in  life.*  And  we  think,  the  clerical  body 
of  all  denominations,  partakes  Inrgely  of  the  same  feeling,  and 
is  sincerely  solicitous  to  be  furnished  with  instructions  and  ad¬ 
vices  of  any  sort  that  may  tend  to  give  cHiciency  to  the  public 
anil  pastoral  labours  of  the  sacred  office.  If  the  fact  be  so,— 
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and  \yc  renlly  believe  it  is  as  we  state  it, — there  is  assuredly 
verv  "rcat  reason  to  entertain  tlie  most  agreeable  anticipations 
of  the  coining  age. 


Art.  n.  1.  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia, 
III  Two  \'oliniies.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  Province,  and- 
sL'vrral  Engravings.  By  Thomas  C.  Ilabburton,  Esm,  Barrister 
at  Law,  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Nova  8cotia. 
2  vols.  8 VO.  pp.  798.  Halifax.  1829. 

2.  Forest  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Wilds  of  North  America  ;  being 
n  Diary  of  a  Winter’s  Route  from  Halifax  to  the  Canadas,  and 
(luring  Four  Months*  Residence  in  the  Woods  on  the  Borders  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Simccie.  By  George  Head,  Esq.  12mo.  pp.  362. 
Price  8.V.  6(/,  London.  1821). 

first  of  these  publications  is  a  literary  curiosity,  being, 
we  believe,  the  brst  specimen  of  Nova-Scotian  authorsbip 
and  typography,  that  has  been  presented  to  the  British  public, 
riie  Author,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page,  is  a  member  of 
the  colonial  legislature;  and  bis  motto  intimates,  that  the 
country  be  describes,  is  bis  own,  his  native  land.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  received,  as  be  deserved,  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  bis  patriotic  performance ;  and  if  we  cannot  pro¬ 
mise  him  that  it  will  excite  equal  interest,  or  obtain  for  him 
similar  honours,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  not  because 
he  has  failed  in  the  competent  execution  of  his  undertaking, 
or  that  the  work  is  destitute  of  utility,  but  simply  because  the 
subject  partakes  of  the  reputed  character  of  the  clime  and 
country  to  which  it  relates, — cold,  sterile,  and  uninviting.  .  Be¬ 
sides  which,  provincial  annals  and  statistical  details  are  un¬ 
avoidably  less  attractive  to  general  readers,  than  the  lighter 
matter  which  is  served  up  in  the  shape  of  travelling  sketches, 
J>ccnes  and  incidents,  &c.,  such  as  Mr.  Head’s  slight  but  very 
amusing  volume. 

Mr.  Haliburton,  however,  .assures  us,  that  very  erroneous 
notions  have  prevailed  respecting  the  character  of  his  native 
land. 

‘  Th(»  arable  lands  l)ear  as  yet  a  small  proportion  to  the  wilderness 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  these,  as  in  all  other  places  in  America,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  neigh hourh(K)d  of  the  rivers,  harbours,  and 
oiQsis,  though  small  scattered  settlements  are  to  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  where  the  lands  are  of  sufficient  value  to  invite  cultivation. 
Ihit  the  ap|K‘arance  of  the  old  townships  will  vie  with  any  part  of 
Ameri(!a  for  l>eauty.  The  extended  and  well-cultivated  valley  of  the 
Annapolis  River,  the  diversified  and  picturesque  country  of  Horton 
ami  Forawallis  ;  the  richness,  extent,  and  variety  of  the  views  in  the 
'icinity  of  Windsor ;  the  unrivalled  lieauty  of  Mahone  Bay  with  its 
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numerous  islands ;  the  whole  country  bordering  on  the  Shubenaceadie;  I 
very  many  places  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  pri>vince,  and  the»«x*  E 
tensive  townships  of  Newport  and  Yarmouth;  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  || 
wonder  of  stnuigers,  that  they  exist  in  a  country  which  has  always  fl 
been  represented  as  the  most  uninteresting  part  of  America/  9 

Vol.  II.p.7.  I 

The  scenery  in  Nova  Scotia  never  partakes  of  the  sublime, 
but  *  its  numerous  and  beautiful  lakes,  its  harbours  studded 
*  with  islands,  its  rivers,  brooks,  and  streams,  of  which  it  boasts 
‘  a  great  profusion,  enliven  and  embellish  the  country,  naturally 
‘  pictures(|uc  from  its  variety  of  highlands  and  prairies/  But 
then,  the  climate ; — the  winters  are,  to  he  sure,  rather  long  and 
severe  ;  but  the  harbours  are  never  frozen.  The  summer,  Mr. 
Head  says,  which  lasts  about  four  months,  is  not  so  much  hotter 
than  ours,  as  their  winter  is  colder.  They  have  no  season 
answering  to  our  I’mglish  spring,  nor  does  their  autumn  re¬ 
semble  ours.  But  the  range  of  the  thermometer  at  Halifax,  is 
by  no  means  so  high  in  summer,  or  so  low  in  winter,  as  at 
Quebec.  On  some  points,  this  Traveller  is  a  little  at  variance 
with  our  Nova-Scotian.  January  is  represented  by  Mr.  Head 
as  the  coldest  month,  the  average  temperature  being  from  10® 
to  I  t®;  and  it  drops  sometimes  10°  or  15°  below  zero.  Mr. 
Haliburton  says : — 

‘  January  is  remarkable  for  a  thaw,  without  which  it  seldom  passes 
over ;  and  February  is  distinguished  for  the  lowest  depression  of  the 
the  heaviest  falls  of  snow,  and  the  predominance  of  the 

.  Although  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  seasons  is  as 

above  described,  the  winters  are  sometimes  very  nKulerate  and  mild, 
the  navigntitm  of  the  rivers  remaining  o|H'n  until  a  late  period,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  south  and  west,  and  little  or  no  snow  falling 
the  whole  st*ason. . . .  To  say  that  the  climate  is  not  unfriendly  to 
the  human  constitution,  would  be  conveying  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
it.  It  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  conduces  to  health  and  longevity. 

A  great  ])roportion  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  very  advanced  period. 

It  is  m»t  uncommon  to  see  people  ninety  years  old,  and  many  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  The  emigrants  from  New  England 
are  jM*culiarly  long-lived,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  reaching 
their  eightieth  year  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  faculties.  Until 
lately,  this  great  longevity  was  also  observable  among  the  savages, 
esjwcially  the  females,  who  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  But  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  many  of  both  sexes  are  addicted,  has  con- 
tributtnl  to  shorten  the  duration  of  their  lives,  and  it  is  now  rare  to 
sec  an  aged  Indian/  V'ol.  II.  pp.  352 — J154. 

it  was  not  without  painful  disappointment,  that  Mr.  Head 
saw’,  in  the  streets  of  Halifax,  the  squalid,  miserablc-lookinff 
beings  which  there  present  themselves  as  the  descendants  and 
representatives  of  the  aboriginal  race,  which  his  imagination  had 
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painted  in  glowing  colours.  But  a  fair  8|)eciinen  of  the  North 
American  Indian  is  not  to  be  met  with  there. 

*  Far  removed  from  his  natural  hunting  country,  and  attracted  bj 
the  civiliatnl  |wpulation  within  narrow  {^ninsular  limits,  he  has  sunx 
into  idle,  debauched  habits  ;  and  the  deleterious  effect  of  cheap  mm 
has  destroyed  in  a  very  great  measure  his  energies.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  strength  of  his  constitution  is  really  prodigious, 
liubtns  are  to  be  seen  at  all  times  in  the  winter,  even  under  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  zero,  lying  about  the  streets  asleep  and  drunk,  in  the 
ojHin  air,  with  head,  hands,  feet,  and  bosom  bare ;  and  such  is  their 
hardihood,  that  they  are  almost  proof  against  being  frost-bitten.  The 
slow  increase  of  their  population,  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  num- 
k'rs  who  perish  in  the  seasoning.'  Head,  p.  5. 

Mr.  Head  landed  at  Halifax  towards  the  latter  end  of  No¬ 
vember, — to  the  Nova  Scotian  ‘  the  best  month  in  all  the  year/ 
when  a  succession  of  bright,  sunshiny  days,  with  a  fresh,  frosty 
air,  affords  a  delightful  season.  The  St.  Lawrence,  however, 
was  already  closed  for  the  winter.  In  a  few  days,  the  streets  of 
Halifax  w'erc  under  snow,  and  the  first  heavy  sleighs  made 
their  appearance.  Shortly  after,  the  fresh-painted,  lighter  ve¬ 
hicles  were  allured  from  their  summer  s  rest,  and  the  wintry 
scene  became  one  of  bustle,  festivity,  and  varied  interest.  But, 
adds  our  Traveller, — 

^  .  .  . 

‘  While  winter  brings  with  it  festivities  to  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax, 
the  sufferings  of  sea-faring  people  form  a  sad  reverse.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  appalling  sight,  to  sec,  m  hard  w'eathcr,  a  vessel  floating  up  the 
harkmr  of  Halifax  in  the  teeth  of  a  north-wester.  Perhaps  from  the 
West  Indies !  On  she  glides,  slowly  and  gloomily  through  the  black 
waves,  her  bows  and  quarters  so  heavily  encrusted  with  ice,  as  to  be 
quite  disfigured  and  weighed  down  by  her  head  in  the  water.  The 
siiilurs,  with  frost-bitten  hands  and  feet,  hanging  upon  the  glassy  ropes 
and  rigging,  and  contending  manfully  against  an  unrelenting  snow¬ 
drift.  A  few  days  only  have  elapsed  since  the  same  men,  now  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  an  iron-bound  coast,  and  a  temperature,  jierhaps,  of 
40'’  below  the  freezing  point,  w’cre  broiling  iinaer  a  tropical  sun :  a 
change,  it  would  be  thought,  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  human 
nature  to  withstand.'  pp.  17,  18. 

*  Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease,’ — it  is 
right  that  you  should  be  reminded,  now  and  then,  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured  bv  those  who,  for  your  sakes,  brave  all  winds 
and  weathers.  And  before  the  reader  comes  to  the  close  of 
^Ir.  Head’s  volume,  he  will  have  learned,  that  a  land  journey  in 
these  northern  regions,  is  not  without  its  attendant  hardships 
and  annoyances.  In  short,  the  Writer’s  adventures  micht  fur¬ 
nish  at  least  an  additional  chapter  to  Mr.  Beresford’s  “  Miseries 
of  Human' Life;”  and  tlie  work  might  be  appropriately  desig¬ 
nated  as  ‘Travelling  Miseries.*  .We  shall  presently  maxe  room 
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for  a  few  R}>ccimcns  ;  Imt,  before  we  turn  our  back  upon  Nova 
Scotia,  we  must  first  advert  more  specifically  to  the  contends  of 
Mr.  llalilmi  toifs  volumes,  and  to  the  history  of  the  Colony. 

Nova  Scotia  owes  its  present  name  to  the  ])cdantry  «f  King 
James,  who,  in  the  year  l(ij21,  granted  the  country  to  Sir  Wit 
lium  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling.  By  the  Erench, 
who  made  the  first  settlentents  on  the  peninsula,  it  had  hcen 
fantastically  called  Acadia ;  an  appellation  designating  Nova 
Scotia  Proper,  Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  and  part  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  It  may  be  regretted,  that  when,  in  1784,  the 
western  part  of  Nova  Scotia  was  erected  into  a  separate  pro¬ 
vince,  under  the  name  of  New'  Brunswick,  the  name  of  the 
eastern  part  was  not  anglicised,  and  New  Scotland  made,  in 
(diristian  language,  the  neighbour  of  New  England. 

'I'he  first  attempt  to  colonize  this  country,  was  made  by  the 
Entnch,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  with  convicts ;  but,  instead 
of  landing  them  at  once  on  Nova  Scotia,  the  French  admiral 
inhumanly  left  them  on  the  wretched  Isle  de  Sable,  where  most 
of  them  perished.  Nothing  further  w  as  attempted  for  several 
years;  till,  in  l()()f,  M.  de  Monts,  having  been  appointed  by 
Henry  IV.  (lovernor  (lencral  of  New*  France,  arrived  at  a 
harbour  on  the  south-east  side  of  Acadia.  Here,  he  found 
one  of  his  countrymen,  llosignol,  grading  with  the  savages 
without  a  license ;  and  glad  to  obtain  the  provisions  found  on 
l>oard,  he  confiscated  the  vessel  and  cargo,  *  leaving  the  unfor- 
‘  tunate  man  the  miserable  consolation  of  perpetuating  his  name 
‘  by  transferring  it  to  the  harbour  where  he  was  captured.’  The 
settlement  made  by  l)e  Monts  at  Port  Royal,  was  but  short¬ 
lived.  In  1()1S,  Sir  "I'homas  Dale,  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
under  pretext  that  the  French  had  encroached  on  the  rights  of 
the  English,  founded  on  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  fitted  out  three 
armed  vessels,  to  dislodge  the  settlers  from  Acadia.  Captain 
Argali  met  with  little  difficulty  in  executing  his  commission  ;  and 
thus  terminated  the  first  effective  settlement  of  the  French  in 
North  America,  after  an  existence  of  eight  years. 

Satisfied  with  having  asserted  their  claim  to  the  country,  the 
ICnglish  took  no  steps  to  establish  any  settlement  there ;  and  in 
the  eight  years  w'hich  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  the 
Acadian  colony,  and  the  grant  of  the  country  to  Sir  William 
Alexander,  the  Peninsula  was  again  occupied  by  French  emi¬ 
grants  and  other  adventurers.  It  was  not  till  1627,  that  Sir 
VVilliain,  lH*ing  re-appointed  Governor-General  by  Charles  I., 
took  effective  measures  to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory  that 
had  been  granted  to  him.  A  small  but  w'ell  appointed  arma¬ 
ment  under  Sir  David  Kirk,  a  French  refugee,  not  only  reco¬ 
vered  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis)  and  Cape  Breton,  but  ef- 
fectoil  the  coiujiiest  of  Canada.  (Quebec,  being  unprepared 
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for  clcfcncc,  capitulated  on  honourable  terms  in  July  1629; 
and  ‘thus  was  the  capital  of  New  France  subdued  by  the  arms 
‘of  Kn/»land,  just  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  its  final 
‘  conquest  by  the  celebrated  General  Wolfe.*  So  little,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  importance  of  the  accpiisition  appreciated,  that; 
l)V  the  treaty  of  St.  (wennains  in  16J2.  Charles  I.  resigned  all 
his  claims  to  New  France ;  and  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Canada  were  immediattdy  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 
In  1651,  Acadia  was  recovered  by  a  force  sent  out  by  Crom¬ 
well  ;  was  again  ceded  to  France  by  the  inglorious  treaty  of 
Breda  in  I6t)7  ;  in  1710,  was  conquered  by  General  Nicholson; 
and,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Cape  Breton,  however,  was  given  back  to  France,  by 
that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle;  and  the  retention  of  Nova  Scotia 
seemed  to  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  perpetual  disputes  about  boundaries.  No  progress 
whatever  was  made  in  its  settlement  by  the  English  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteentli  century:  in  1764,  the  population 
was  estimated  at  only  16,(K)0,  while  the  exports  did  not  exceed 
16,603/.  In  this  estimate.  Cape  Breton  was  included,  which, 
together  with  Canada  and  all  the  islands  in  the  river  and  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  were  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  176,]. 

These  details,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Haliburton's 
diligence,  are  at  least  worth  being  rescued  from  utter  forget¬ 
fulness.  'I'he  jealousy  of  French  encroachments,  manifested 
by  the  Virginian  colonists  of  1618,  wdth  all  New  England  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Acadians,  is  not  a  little  remarkable ;  es¬ 
pecially  wiien  connected  with  the  utter  neglect  of  this  disputed 
territory  long  after  it  came  into  possession  of  the  English, 
liut  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  although  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  have  elapsed,  the  respective  boundaries  have  not 
yet  been  agreed  upon.  The  British  Government  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  claims  of  the  Acadians;  the  Virginian  colonists 
are  represented  by  the  American  Republic ;  and  between  the 
two  territories,  there  is  an  equivocal  district  of  six  or  seven 
millions  of  acres,  which  we  claim  as  part  of  what  is  now  called 
New  Brunswick,  while  the  American  Government  contend  that 
they  belong  to  the  State  of  Maine.  Captain  Basil  HalFis  re¬ 
buked  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  for  having,  in  hb  map, 
‘  evidently  taken  from  an  American  one,  copied,  without  cor- 
‘  rection,  their  boundary  line,*  and  thus  thrown  into  the  States 
the  disputed  district.  The  sneer  at  Messrs.  Carey  and  Lea’s 
niaps,  which  follows,  might  as  well  have  been  suppressed  ;  es¬ 
pecially  after  the  notable  specimen  of  geographical  accuracy 
exhibited  bv  the  said  Reviewers  in  reference  to  this  same  dis- 
trict,  out  of  which,  they  allege,  *  we  have,  by  some  means  or 
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‘  other,  suffered  ourselves  to  be  cheated.’  In  a  former  Num¬ 
ber,  the  subject  is  thus  adverted  to  among  other  grounds  of 
complaint  and  invective  against  the  Americans.  ‘  In  the  first 
‘  place,  a  line  has  been  drawn,  contrary,  it  is  said,  to  the  letter 
‘  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  (of  Ghent),  which  deprives  us  of  1 
‘  about  ten  millions  of  stjuare  miles  of  the  very  best  land  in  the 
‘  province  of  New  Brunswick.*  •  ‘  Ten  millions  of  square  miles,' 
exclaim  the  North  American  Reviewers;  ‘  being  a  space  a  little 
‘  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  all  Europe ;  a  triffe  less  thtn 
‘all  Africa;  and  yet,  forming  a  corner  of  New  Brunswick! 

‘  But  this  writer  meant  ten  millions  of  square  acres,  not  square 
‘  miles ;  and  of  this  estimate  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  real 
‘  quantity  is  nearer  six  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  ;  enough  in 
‘  conscience,  but  something  less  than  ten.’+  We  will  not 
transcribe  the  severe  but  not  unprovoked  exposure  which  fob 
lows,  of  the  English  Reviewers’  discreditable  blunders  and  still 
more  discreditable  misrepresentations ;  but  must  refer  those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  understand  the  point  in  dispute,  to  the 
argumentative  and  temperate  article  of  the  American  Journal. 
The  question  has  In^en  referred,  by  common  consent,  to  the  ar¬ 
bitration  of  a  friendly  third  Bower ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  as  yet  been  decided.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  in  favour  of  the  American  claim; 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  sanctions  that  of  the  British  ;  and  if  so, 
equity  at  least  would  decide  the  api^eal  in  our  favour.  Some 
lifty  years  ago,  here  would  have  been  good  ground  for  a  ten 
years*  expensive  and  sanguinary  war ;  and  these  seven  millions 
of  acres  might  have  entailed  on  John  Bull  one  cannot  tell  how 
many  millions  more  of  debt.  But  the  world  seems  really  to 
have  grown  wiser  on  the  subject  of  war.  Nor  is  it  the  least 
remarkable  feature  of  the  present  times,  that  our  great  generals, 
those  w  ho  have  been  educated  in  the  army,  and  risen  by  theif 
military  achievements,  are  the  distinguished  advocates  of  a  hu¬ 
mane  and  pacific  policy.  And  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
naming  together  on  this  occasion  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  and 
the  ‘  Hero  of  New  Orleans,*  when  w’e  add,  that  the  elevation  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  American  Presidency,  bids  fair,  wc 
trust,  to  secure,  in  connection  with  the  policy  of  the  present 
Premier,  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

flitherto,  notwithstanding  the  squabble  about  the  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres,  the  importance  of  these  Colonies  seems  to  have 
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been  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  asserts,  that  ‘the  maritime  resources  of  the  United 
‘  States  are  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  those  furnished 
*  by  the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces.  The  American  niari- 
‘  time  line,’  he  says,  ‘  does  not  embrace  above  one  third  of  the 
'  distance  that  ours  occupies ;  it  possesses  no  single  port  or 
‘  bay,  not  even  New  York,  to  compare,  in  a  naval  point  of  view, 

<  with  Halifax,  and  various  other  harbours  of  British  North 

<  America,  into  which  the  largest  line-of-battle  ships  can  sail  at 
^  all  times  of  the  year,  and  at  all  times  of  tide.’*  The  num- 
\)cr  of  fishermen  and  other  thorough-bred  seamen  who  crowd 
the  shores  of  the  British  line  of  coast,  is  also  greater  than  of 
those  who  frequent  the  American  coast.  These  maritime  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  have  been  better  known  and  appreciated, 
than  the  internal  resources  of  the  provinces.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  ports  has  been  always  understood,  but  not,  till  very 
lately,  the  value  of  acres.  For  fifty  years,  we  have  seen.  Nova 
Scotia  was  entirely  neglected  by  the  British  Government.  It 
owes  its  rising  importance  as  a  colony,  primarily  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Revolution,  at  the  commencement  of  which  it  became  the 
retreat  of  numbers  of  loyalists  and  other  emigrants  from  New 
England ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  New  Brunswick  was 
appropriated  to  such  of  the  disbanded  German  regiments  as 
were  willing  to  become  settlers.  By  their  steady  attachment  to 
the  Mother  Country,  the  Nova-Scotians  and  Canadians  have 
deserved  well  of  the  British  Government ;  and  recent  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  in  favour  of  their  commerce,  dictated  by  a  sound¬ 
er  mercantile  policy  than  formerly  prevailed,  appear  to  have 
had  the  desired  effect  of  at  once  greatly  benefiting  the  colo¬ 
nists,  and  attaching  them  more  strongly  to  this  country.  We 
transcril)e  with  pleasure  the  following  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Haliburton’s  chapter  on  Colonial  Trade. 

*  The  benefit  of  this  extension  of  trade,  and  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  will  soon  appear  in  the  increase  of 
the  national  shipping,  in  the  impulse  given  to  colonial  enterprise,  in 
the  growing  demand  for  British  manu^ctures,  and  in  more  punctual 
remittances.  It  will  add  another  proof  of  the  fact,  which  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  so  clearly  demonstrated ;  that  these 
American  provinces  become  better  customers  to  Great  Britain,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  means  they  possess  of  enriching  themselves,  and  that 
their  importations  will  always  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  other 
hraiiches  of  colonial  trade. 

*  But  there  is  another  and  much  more  important  result  from  this 
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enlightened  policy.  It  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  l)ond  uf  union 
tween  the  mother  country  und  her  transatlantic  posseKsions,  if  qk 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  at  least  from  those  feelings  of  intereit,  i 
uhieh,  more  or  less,  actuate  all  mankind. 

*  It  must  Ih?  obvious  to  every  colonist,  that  the  political  de|>eiideDct  j 
of  his  country  is  little  more  than  nominal ; — that  he  has  much  to  ^ 
hazard  by  any  change  of  (lovernment,  and  little  to  hojK*  for ; — tbit  j 
while  he  is  indebted  to  (xreat  llritain  for  the  free  constitution  whica 
has  IxH'ii  so  liln'rally  granted  to  him,  the  most  |H*rfect  |>oliticiil  prateo-  I 
tion,  and  as  much  commercial  frcH^dom  as  he  can  desire,  he  is  not  | 
called  u}M>n  to  btnir  any  ]H»rtiun  of  the  public  burden,  or  to  contribute  I 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  national  defence. 

*  On  a  comparison  of  his  situation  with  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  he  ciin  discover  nothing  desirable,  either  j)oliticil, 
civil,  or  religious,  which  he  docs  not  enjoy  equally  with  him  ;  while  t 
Goveniment  more  congenial  to  his  feelings,  a  total  exemption  from 
taxation,  a  state  of  society  more  ]H‘rmanent  and  more  agreeable,  must 
convince  him,  that  he  has  no  inducement  to  iK'conie  a  citizen  of  a  R^ 
publican  Government.’  Ualihurion,  Vol.  II.  pp.  1^18,  8. 

Mr.  Ilalihiirton’s  first  volume  is  wholly  occupied  with  the 
history  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  chronological  table  of  events  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  Colony,  from  17(>d  to  18^8,  with  an  appendix 
of  documents.  In  the  second,  we  have  a  very  complete  topo¬ 
graphical  and  statistical  account  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  its 
natural  history,  agriculture,  and  trade.  To  a  person  con¬ 
templating  emigration  to  any  ])art  of  our  North  American  se^ 
tlements,  the  work  will  he  highly  valuable.  It  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Author  remarks,  to  suffer  alike 
from  the  representations  of  its  enemies  and  of  its  friends.  By.  the 
former,  it  has  been  stigmatised  as  the  abode  of  perpetual  fog 
and  unrelenting  sterility  ;  by  the  latter,  it  has  been  indiscreetlj 
eulogised  as  the  land  of  the  olive  and  the  grape.  It  is  neither. 
'I'here  is  a  great  difference  of  soil,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
(juite  on  a  par,  probably,  with  that  of  New  England,  xvhile  the 
climate  is  less  severe.  'J'he  comparative  nearness  to  England, 
is  a  consideration  of  some  importance.  The  passage  to  Hali¬ 
fax  is  accomplished  in  from  fourteen  to  thirty  days.  The  pe¬ 
riod,  however,  says  Mr.  llaliburton,  has  now  arrived,  when  it 
ceases  to  he  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  unfavourable  character 
which  the  country  has  hitherto  sustained  abroad,  both  as  to  its 
soil  and  climate,  continues  to  divert  the  tide  of  emigration  i 
other  colonies. 

‘  e  do  not,’  he  says,  ‘  desire  emigration.  We  rt^quire  all  the  un 
occupied  land  in  Nova  Scotia  h»r  the  expansive  growth  of  our  own  |K>pii- 
latioii.  It  is  !u>w  little  short  of  loO.OOO;  and  if  it  should  increase  it 
the  rate  exhibited  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  will,  in  half  a 
amount  to  upwards  of  Under  these  circumstances, 
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there  is  yet  am])le  room  for  emigrants,  their  introduction  in  any  ^reat 
numbers,  if  not  to  In?  regretted,  is  at  least  a  matter  of  perfect  iudiffer- 
cucc.’  Vol-  II*  PP*  IIII* 

In  this  estimate,  the  population  of  New  Brunswick  is  not 
included,  which  is  stated  by  Malte  Brun,  (we  know  not  on  what 
authority)  at  150,000  souls;  producing  a  total  of  300, (XK)  in  a 
country  which,  seventy  years  ago,  did  not  contain  more  than 
15,000,  exclusive  of  a  few'  Indians.  Newfoundland  also,  so  long 
considered  as  the  inhospitable  residence  only  of  fishermen,  has, 
within  a  few’  years,  more  than  doubled  its  population  and  in¬ 
dustry.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1780,  at25,(XX):  it 
Is  now  about  75, (XK).  ‘  The  predictions  of  Whitboume  and 

‘  (lilbcrt,*  remarks  51.  Malte  Brun,  ‘  have  been  verified,  and 
*  the  activity  of  the  British  nation  has  added  another  fine 
‘  colony  to  the  civilized  world.* 

The  season  at  which  Mr.  Head  travelled  from  Halifax  to 
Presquc-Isle,  did  not  allow  of  his  seeing  much  of  the  country, 
which  was  at  that  time  under  snow.  Halifax,  in  171)0,  was  a 
town  of  only  7(X)  houses  with  4000  inhabitants  :  it  now  contains 
1580  houses  with  a  population  of  14,131).  The  streets  are  re¬ 
gularly  laid  out,  and  Water-street  is  well  paved  and  flagged, 
while  the  other  main  streets  have  been  ‘  Macadamized.'  There 
are  two  churches  (of  the  Estahlishmeut),  one  lloman  Catholic 
chapel,  two  Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  two  Baptist,  one 
Satulemanian,  and  one  Methodist.  The  other  public  buildings 
consist  of  the  Government-house,  the  General's  House,  the  Pro¬ 
vince-house  (a  sort  of  Somerset-house,  and  a  handsome  edifice), 
the  (^ourt-hoiise,  the  Military  Hospital  (erected  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent),  and  Dalhousie  College.  Six  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  weekly,  besides  one  at  Pictoii.  The  manufactures  are  at 
present  in  an  infant  state,  most  of  them  having  been  com¬ 
menced  since  1815.  The  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  poor  and  rocky,  hut  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  brought 
under  cultivation  to  some  extent,  through  the  stimulus  of  a 
bounty  upon  its  produce,  and  land  now  sells  comparatively  high. 

From  this  place,  Mr.  Head  proceeded  in  a  sleigh  to  Annapo¬ 
lis,  a  distance  of  132  miles.  This  place,  under  the  name  of 
Fort  Royal,  was,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  colony  to 
the  establishment  of  Halifax  (in  1750),  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  commanding  oflicer.  Yet, 
it  hardly  merits  any  better  name  than  a  good-sized  village,  and 
docs  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  more  considerable.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  present  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne.  The  town 

built  on  a  peninsula,  wliich,  projecting  into  the  river,  forms 
two  beautiful  basins.  ‘  Unfortunately,  however*,  says  Mr.  Ha- 
lihurtoii. 
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*  Aimnpolis  is  encompassed  bv  Government  enclosiires,*  a  largo  oom. 
mon,  and  glebe  land.  From  tnese  causes,  any  considerable  exten^ 
of  the  place  is  rendered  impracticable;  and  manv  enterprising ^aid 
wealthy  persons  who  would  willingly  have  si*ttlcd  ncre  in  1783,  were 
compellen  to  seek  a  residence  elsewhere.  The  luml)er  and  agricult^ 
product*  which  were  fi)rmerly  transported  from  it,  are  shipped  at  TlridW 
ttmn.  It  is  no  hmger  the  mart  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the’  enft. 
try  are  solely  supplied  with  European  maniifactiirea ;  8t.  John, 
Brunswick,  receiving  the  greater  part  of  its  exports.*  Vol.  II.  p^^  ll^. 

'  'll  it 

The  fortifications  are  now  dilapidated,  and  the  cannon  dil* 
jnounted.  Tbe  public  buildings,  such  as  they  are,  consist  of  i 
court-house,  a  church,  a  niethodist  chapel,  a  public  school,  and 
barracks.  From  Annapolis,  it  is  a  stage  of  twenty  miles  to 
Dighy,  a  thriving  little  port  on  an  outlet  of  the  Bay  of  Fun^, 
Here,  our  Traveller  found  himself  in  very  comfortable  quarten, 
at  a  neat  little  inn  kept  by  a  widow. 

*  I  had  the  ])leasure  of  seeing  what  industry  and  good  managemost 
could  effect  in  the  country  ;  and  a  house  more  tidy  and  scrupulua^J 
clean,  I  never  entered  in  any  part  of  the  world  I  ever  visited.  I  wept 
to  a  lar^'  piece  of  water  in  tlie  neichbourluHKl,  where  I  amused  myielf 
by  skating  f(»r  a  few  hours  before  dinner,  which  was  served  in  a  room 
wwTiiicd  by  an  excellent  coal  fire,  and  furnished  wntb  every  sort  of 
English  comfort.  IMy  landlady  was  provided  with  preserved  fruits 'pf 
every  description  affordtHl  by  the  soil,  and  these  are  snfliciently  nntn^ 
rous.  There  are  curnints  and  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cranl)errMi. 
strawlnirries,  uj)j)les,  pears,  and  (piinces  ;  and  of  these  she  was  » 
liberal,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  her  kind  intentions.  She  pressed  me 
to  eat  more  of  them  ;  “  for,’*  said  she,  stirring  my  fire  at  the  sd&ie 
time,  “  you  will  l)e_both  cold  and  hungry  before  you  arrive  at  Quebec” 
I  thanked  her  heartily  for  her  good-will. 

‘  I  Wivs  led  iiivoluntiirily  to  think  favourably  of  a  country  in  a  sttte 
of  Georgic  simplicity ;  where  a  man  can  build  a  house  in  a  week ; 
where,  by  the  nclp  of  his  gun  and  fishing  implements,  there  is  to 
chance  of  his  starving;  where,  for  five  shillings  an  acre,  good  litd 
may  be  purchased,  capable  of  growing  wheat,  buck-wheat,  barley* 
rnaiac,  rye,  tuniips,  potatoes,  Ac.  I  bad  seen  the  facility  W'ith  wbWi 
the  countrymen  wielued  the  axe,  and  had  lieen  surprised  by  the  skwpio 
mode  of  bringing  the  land  first  into  cultivation.  It  seemed  tomeih 
must  incredible,  that  corn  could  lie  grown  in  a  forest  of  stumpf  fa 
several  succeeding  years,  merely  on  the  strength  of  the  land,  withfltt 
auieiidmeiit,  except  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees  ;  that,  by  m€rtly 
scratching  the  surface  with  a  light  plough,  it  could  be  prepared  for  tko 
next  croi) ;  and  that  agricultural  ojierations  could  l)c  carried  on  wkh 
success  fur  a  |>eriod  (►f  ten  or  twelve  years,  till  the  roots  of  the  tfus 
rotted  out  of  the  ground  of  themselves.  What  if  the  life  of  the  hts* 
bandman  be  a  laborious  one.^  If  a  man  be  obliged  to  work  haid^ 
his  bread,  so  long  as  he  has  youth  and  strength,  and  breathe#  tKelv 
of  a  bracing  climate,  why  should  he  not?  *  pp.  37— 3U.  *  ^  ooqo 
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A  small  packet  plies  backwards  and  forwards  between  this 
port  and  St.  John’s  on  the  New  Brunswick  side,  as  regularly 
as  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Bay  will  admit.  The  distance 
across  is  miles  ;  but,  owing  to  the  violent  currents,  and  the 
extraordinary  swell  of  the  tide,  ‘  wliich  has  been  frequently 
*  known  to  rise  to  the  height  of  60  feet’,  the  passage  is  never 
attempted,  unless  with  a  fair  wind  and  moderate  weather.  On 
landing  at  St.  John’.s,  the  diflbrence  of  climate  between  that 
place  and  Oigby,  was  very  ]>crccptihle.  The  snow  was  full 
half  A  foot  deeper,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves  estimate  a 
fortnight’s  difterence  in  the  seasons.  The  town,  the  largest  in 
New  Brunswick,  is  considerably  smaller  than  Halifax;  and  the 
extreme  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  irregular  form  of  the 
houses,  give  it  a  very  unfinished  appearance.  The  river  St. 
John’s,  which  here  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  ofFundy,  is 
navigable  by  sloops  to  Fredericton,  SO  miles,  and  by  boats, 
200  miles.  Fredericton,  formerly  called  St.  Anne,  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  province.  The  usual  winter  route  from  St.  John’s, 
is  upon  the  ice  of  the  river ;  but  the  season  not  being  suflicicntly 
advanced  to  de|)end  upon  its  strength,  Mr.  Head  was  obliged 
to  proceed  in  his  sleigh,  in  part,  over-land.  Of  this  town,  be 
gives  no  description ;  hut  it  boasts,  it  seems,  of  *  a  subscription 
‘  asseinhly  ’,  at  which  our  Traveller  was  a  pleased  and  welcome 
guest.  He  had  now  83  miles  to  Presque-Islo,  *  the  ultimate 
‘  |M)int  passable  by  any  sort  of  carriage  * — if  passable  such  tracts 
may  he  called  as  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

‘  Occasionally,  during  this  stage,  wc  encountered  some  little  ravinos, 
or  pri*cij)itou8  gulleys,  which  crossed  the  road,  and  whicli  formed  small 
envks  or  outlets  of  the  river.  There  were  several  of  these  which  it 
wjw  nocossary  to  pass,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  was  a  rude  W(KHlen 
bridge  witliout  side-rails,  and  scarcely  broad  enough  to  permit  three 
horses  to  pass  abreast ;  notwithstanding  which,  wc  went  over  with  our 
pair  always  at  full  gallop  :  much  to  my  annoyance  at  first,  till  I  found 
that  the  cattle  |>ossesscd  quite  as  much  sense  as  their  driver,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  understood  what  they  were  about.  The  ravines  were  so  steep, 
that,  in  order  to  lusccnd  one  side,  it  'was  alKsolntely  necessary  to  rush 
down  the  other  to  gain  an  impetus ;  and  the  distance  from  the  top  to 
the  Iwttom  was  alM>ut  1 50  yards.  Tlic  bridges  were  composed  of  j)ine 
logs  laid  loosely  together,  which  made  a  rattling  and  a  clatter  as  the 
Ijorscs’  foot  c:nne  u]>on  them.  The  Frenchman  drove  w’ith  long  cord 
reins,  witlunit  any  contrivance  to  prevent  them  falling  down  the  horses’ 
lidi's,  and  tlic  rest  of  the  tackling  was  of  an  equally  simple  fashion. 
The  cattle  w’ere  indeed  but  l>arely  attached  to  the  vehicle ;  a  matter 
of  little  importance  during  the  former  part  of  the  journey,  but  now 
d(‘8erving  a  little  more  consideration :  ft>r  the  horses,  so  sure  as  they 
^vctl  at  the  verge  of  each  ravine,  seemiMi  to  take  all  sort  of  charge 
upon  thomsclvcs,  while  the  driver,  yielding  to  circumstances,  sat  still 
u])on  his  seat.  Up  went  their  heads  and  tails,  and,  like  a  jiair  of  hip- 
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pugrifij,  clown  they  went  with  a  clash  till  they  reached  the  bricljje, 
when,  chtfeiug  t<igether,  lay  in*'  hack  their  ears,  and  cringing  in  theit 
bucks,  they  nit  tied  over  the  logs  at  full  gallop,  and  up  the  opposite 
baiik,  till  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  brought  them  to  a  walk.  . 
came  the  turn  of  the  driver ;  and  as  he  \%as  perfect  in  all  the  NVorj|| 
which  frighten  horses,  he  used  them  with  such  emphasis,  jumping 
of  the  sleigh  at  the  same  time  with  considerable  activity,  while  the 
animals  dragged  it  through  the  deep  snow,  that  he  contrived  to  teej 
them  to  their  colLir  till  tlu‘y  had  completed  the  aseent. 

‘  Some  addrc'ss  w  as  required  to  prevent  lieing  throivn  out  c>f  the  veM». 
cle  by  the  violence  of  tlie  motion.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  retaU 
fast  liold  of  the  side  ;  and  then  the  thumps  and  jerks  were  such  ai 
c^unnot  be  readily  imagined.  Xothing,  in  fact,  can  be  worse  than  the 
motion  of  a  shugh  on  a  nuigh  riKid.  There  is  a  grinding  sensatiuo 
which  tlireatens  the  breaking  up  of  the  w  hole  machine.  It  feels  as  if 
purtijig  in  the  middle  and  going  asunder.  Tlie  jolts  inflicted  by  liuaa 
of  hard  snow’  and  other  obNtaeles,  may  be  compared  to  the  blows  of  4 
short  chopping  sea  upon  a  boat  making  head-way  against  wind  and 
tide.  The  bones  rattle  by  the  eoncussion,  as  one  helplessly  submits  to 
dLsciplIue  as  rigid  as  an  unfortunate  infant,  when  violentfy  shaken  by 
a  passionate  and  drunken  nurse.  Our  sleigh  was  dragged  heavily 
aloiijj:,  while  the  horse's  frequently  came  to  a  stand-still. 

‘  The  wliole  of  the  distance  of  this  stage,  the  forest  abounded  witb 
shumac  and  hendoek  trees  ;  the  former  well  known  as  an  ornamentij 
shrub  in  ICngland,  and  the  latter  a  stately  species  of  tir  grow’ing  to  a 
large?  size,  with  a  remarkably  small  leaf,  and  the  wckhI  particularly 
adapted  to  purptises  which  reipiire  it  to  remain  under  water.  The 
greau*r  pari  of  the  w  ay  from  Fredericton,  the  ice  would  very  probably 
have  been  sufliciently  Arm  t<»  have  borne  our  sleigh,  but  we  were  aa- 
vuncing  into  inhospitable  regions,  where  the  traflie  becoming  less  and 
less,  the  road  had  been  but  little  beaten,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  bad 
not  been  Used  at  all.  Houses  were  now  so  scarce  that  the  country 
seemed  altogetlier  descried  ;  not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  except  now'  and 
then  a  stdilary  w  »)od-peeker  :  the  only  species  left  to  its  winter  habita* 
lion.  Had  a  fall  of  snow  increased  our  diflieulties,  recourse  must  have 
lk?en  had  to  our  snow  shoes.  Tiie  horses  were  in  a  continual  ftnin 
from  dead  pulls,  and  floundering  out  of  holes  formed  under  the  snow 
by  the  riM»ls  of  trei's  which  had  rotted  out  of  their  si)cket.s.  The  cold 
was  intense,  and  the  icicles  on  their  noses  and  under  their  bellies  jingled^ 
like  beads  or  bugles.  We  W’ere  obligetl  to  walk  during  the  greater  pWt‘ 
of  the  way.*  pp,  bl — ICi. 

We  cannot  sinqucss  the  portrait  of  the  Author’s  host  at 
Prixjnc-Islc,  tlunigli  some  what  disgusting. 

‘  I  was  p;irtieulurly  amused  with  the  ap|)earance  of  Air.  Tunwe. 
My  liost  w'Hs,  1  believe,  an  American, — a  tall,  withered,  thin  man,’ 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  extremely  small  legs  aud  thiglis,  narrow 
shoulders,  long  hack,  and  as  struight  ns  a  ramrod,  lunuuierahle  sburb 
narrow  wrinkles,  which  crossc'd  each  other  in  every  direction,  covered 
hU  face,  wliicli  w'as  idl  the  same  colour— as  browm  as  a  nut;,  and 
had  a  very  small  mouth,  which  was  drawn  in  and  pursed  up  it  tbi 
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com«?rs.  His  eyes  were  very  little,  bluck,  keen,  and  deep  set  in  hit 
head.  He  hardly  ever  spoke  ;  and  I  do  not  think,  that  while  1  was  in 
his  house,  I  ever  saw  him  smile.  lie  wus  dressed  in  an  old  rusty  bluck 
cMt  and  trousers,  both  j)crfectly  threadbare,  and  glazed  about  the 
odlar,  cuffs,  and  knees,  with  grease ;  and  he  sat  always  in  one  posture 
and  in  one  place, — bolt  upright  on  a  hard  wooden  chair.  lie  seemed 
to  nu*  the  picture  of  a  man  who,  from  want  of  interest  in  the  world, 
hud  fallen  into  a  state  of  apathy  ; — and  yet  that  would  seem  im{>ossiblo, 
considering  that  Mr.  Turner  was  the  chief  diplomatist  in  these  parts — 
the  representative  of  the  commissariat  department,  charged  with  the 
duties  of  sujiplying  the  garrison  at  Presque- Isle— a  man  of  high  im¬ 
portance  in  his  station,  invested  with  local  authority,  and  in  direct 
coinniunication  and  corrcspcmdeiice  with  the  higher  powers  at  Quebec. 
Xotu'ithstanding  all  this,  the  energies  of  ]Mr.  Turner’s  Inxly  and  mind 
were  suffered  to  lie  at  rest ;  for  the  garrison  c<»nsistcd  of  a  corjioral 
and  four  privates,  making  in  all  five  men,  to  supply  whom  with  ration!i 
was  nearly  his  whole  and  sole  occupation  ;  uiul  so  he  had  gradually 
solkTed  down  into  the  quiet,  tranquil  sort  of  person  I  found  him.  A 
daughter,  a  fine,  handsome,  bouncing  girl  under  twenty,  with  sparkling 
bliU'K  eyes  and  an  animated  conntenaiice,  swmed  to  hear  testimony  to 
days  gone  by,  when  affairs  were  somewhat  more  lively  ;  but  the  contrast 
now  was  suHiciently  striking ;  for  without  regarding  her,  any  body,  or 
any  thing,  he  kept  his  place  and  attitude,  sitting  always  close  to  the 
stove. 

*  There  was  a  small  square  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  (as  there 
generally  is  in  all  Canada  stoves,)  made  to  open  and  shut  with  a  slider 
as  occasion  requires;  this  he  kept  open  for  a  purjiose  of  his  own  ;  for 
by  lon^  practice  he  had  acquired  a  knack  of  spitting  through  this  little 
hole  with  such  unerring  certainty,  by  a  particular  sort  of  jerk  through 
his  front  teeth,  that  he  absolutely  never  missed  his  mark.  This  occom- 
plisliiiieiit  was  the  more  useful  to  him,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
fusidy  chewing  tobacco, — all  the  care  he  seemed  to  liave  ! — and  he 
ojH'iied  the  chnir  of  the  stove  now  and  then,  to  see  how  the  fire  was 
going  on.*  pp.  98 — 101. 

From  this  place,  the  only  practicable  mode  of  travelling  was 
on  foot,  in  snow-shoes;  our  Traveller's  baggage  being  drawn  on 
two  tobiigina  or  small  sleighs,  by  two  Canadian  balf-ureeds  who 
had  brought  the  mail-bags  from  Quebec.  The  rate  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  an  hour,  so  clogged  and 
impeded  is  the  pedestrian  by  the  weight  of  the  snow-shoes; 
and  before  our  Traveller  reached  Riviere  de  Cape,  he  was  fairly 
knocked  up  with  the  mal  a  raquette ;  an  inflammation  of  tlie‘ 
instep  and  ancles,  so  acute  as  to  resemble  gout,  produced  by 
the  exercise  on  ])ersons  not  trained  to  the  use  of  these  singular 
clogs.  The  route  lay  chiefly  up  the  l)ed  of  the  river,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  strong  wind,  which  at  length  rose  to  a  hurricane,  and  ' 
the  surface  of  snow  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  agitated  Bed. 
\  halt  became  absolutely  necessary ;  but,  liappily,  the  friendly 
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e  wc  cleaml  of  .snow  a  S([nurc  snot  of  ^oniiil,  with  larj];epi(^ 
ippi  (1  from  tlio  fnlh  ii  troos.  Tlic  fii)rons  Iwrk  of  the  white 


^hcUev  of  ilio  foLTSt  was  at  hand,  and  ‘  l]\c  pines  waved  ihcir 
*  dark  braiiche«  in  token  of  an  asylum.'  ^ 

*  We  turned  our  shoulders  to  the  blast,  and  ooinfortlesB  and  wtnidMia 
!)eaten  sought  our  refuse.  The  scene,  tlioueli  changed,  was  still  mit 
witliout  interest  ;  the  fro<|uont  craslies  of  falling  trees,  and  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  their  vast  limhs  us  they  rocked  and  writlud  in  the  temped’ 
ercatixl  awful  and  impressive  .sounds  ;  hut  it  was  no  time  to  l)e  idlc^* 
warmth  and  shelter  were  ohji'cts  connected  with  life  'itself,  and  thp 
("nnadians  immediately  commenced  the  vigorous  application  of  thdr 
res(»nn'es.  Ily  means  of  their  small,  light  axes,  a  good-sized  mapk 
tree  was  in  a  very  few  iniiiut(*s  levelled  with  the  earth,  and  in  thf 
mean  lime 
<if  Inirk  rippi 

cedar,  previously  rnhlied  to  ]>o\vdor  between  the  hands,  was  ignited, 
and  hh)wiiig  uj)on  thin,  a  (lame  was  produced.  This  being  fed,  tint 
by  the  silky  ]X'rling.s  of  tiie  f*Te]i  bark,  and  then  by  the  bark  ilsdf, 
the  oily  and  bituminous  multer  bur.st  forth  into  hill  action,  and  a 
splendid  tin^  raised  it.s  flames  and  .smoke  ainid.st  a  pile  of  huge 
to  which  one  and  all  of  us  were  constantly  and  ea^;Trly  contriliuting.  ^ 

*  Havin'-  rai.sed  a  covering  of  spruce  boughs  uIkwo  our  lu'iids,  to 
‘jerve  a.s  a  ]>arti:d  defence  from  the  snow,  which  w'fts  still  falling  in 
gri'at  abundance,  wc  .sat  down,  turning  oiir  feet  t«)  the  fire,  making 
the  most  of  what  was,  under  circumstances,  a  source  of  real  consola- 
ti«)n.  Wo  enjoyed  aL.M»lnte  rest  !  t)iie  .sitle  t>f  our  stpiare  was  Inmndcd 
by  a  huge  tree,  which  lay  stretched  acrcKss  it.  Against  this  our  fiw 
>\'a.s  made  ;  aial  on  the  oppositi*  side,  towards  which  I  had  turned  wy 
Hack,  another  verv  large  one  was  growing,  and  into  this  latter,  Ixang 
old  and  decayed,  t  had  hy  degrees  worked  my  w’ay,  and  it  formiMl  an 
admirable  shelter.  The  snow  v  as  banked  up  on  all  sides  nearly  five 
bvt  high,  like  a  white  wall  ;  and  it  rc.soliitelv  maintained  its  po.sitirtn, 
not  an  ;.tom  yielding  to  the  fierce  crackling  fire  wliich  blazed  np  clone 


against  it 


‘  The  C'anadians  were  soon  busily  emploved  ciHiking  hrotli  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  for  thi*y  had  provided  themselves  much  betler  with  provisions 
than  I  had.  1  had  relied  upon  b<‘iiig  able  to  put  up  with  the  Cire  I 
might  meet  w’ith,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  w’ant  of  traflic,  dtld 
distance  from  ihc  civilized  parts  of  the  province  ;  owing  to  wdiich,  tUt 
.scanty  provision  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  allow'  them  to’nntti^r 
to  the  wants  of  others,  although  tliey  miglit  he  ])rovided  with  ft 
cieiicy  for  tliemsidves.  And  I  now'  saw  the  guides  pullincr  fresh 'nilfft 
out  of  the  soup  with  their  fingers,  and  sliaring  it  lilierally  with  mt 
.servant,  whom  they  had  admitted  into  their  ine.ss.  The  poor  felJowi 
s*H.*i!ig  that  I  hail  mithing  hut  a  piece  of  salted  pork,  which  I  W 
liMU^b'd  at  the  fire  on  a  stick,  offered  me  a  share  of  their  sup^KiTv^bilt 
tills  1  felt  mysi'lf  hound  to  decline.  Jly  servant  had  fewer  $eruj)li^ 
and  consi'ipieiitly  fared  better.  In  return  for  their  intentions,  I  giff 
thefu  ii  gv'i.d  .illowance  of  whiskey,  which  added  to  tlieir  comfort  anil 
i'ncrea.sed  their  mirth,  (^ne  by  one,  thev  lighted  their  tobacco  ]»ipes,  W 
i^mtinucd  to  smoke  ;  till,  dro]>])ing  off  by  degrees,  the  whole  jiarty  4  I 
oat  hir  stretched  out  snoring  before  mo.’  pp.  122^125.  ‘  *  j 
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<>fi  the  fourtli  day,' Tcnchcd  the  station  near  the  Ornml 

Kalis,  the  description  ofxThicIi  is  worth  giving.  They  »nrc  about 

a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  guard -house.  ^ 

*  •  --  •* 

<  Oil  arriving  at  tlioin,  1  was  amply  rcmuncrattHl  for  uiy  treublc,  by 
tko  uiaguilicciicc  of  the  spectacle;  uot  that  the  fall  was  ou  such  a  scale 
of  gniiulcur  as  of  itself  to  excite  wonder,  for  it  is  not  larger.  ]>crha(>8, 
ikui  the  full  of  Foyers,  in  tlie  ncighbourluKKl  <»f  Inverness,  in  Scot- 
Luid  ;  but  the  garb  of  winter  gave  a  cluuracter  to  its  features  unusually 
l/tiliiaiit  and  pleasing ;  for  the  vafH>rous  mist  which  arose  from  it,  as 
insa  all  ciiscades  of  any  degree  of  magnitude,  >vas  so  iiicreaseil  by  tins 
iiittase  cohl, — the  cuiidensatiou  was  so  extrc'mely  rapid,— that  it  is 
(liHicult  to  deserilH'  the  effect  it  pnKluced.  V<»lumes  of  cloud  nished 
upwards,  pro])elled  from  the  abyss  with  most  extniordinary  forciN  so  us 
uairly  to  resemble  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  valve  of  an  engine, 
'i'ho  ciseade  was  iMuindcd  on  eaeh  side  by  craggy'  rocks  disptieeil  in 
huge,  disjointed  fragments,  and  the  tops  of  them  were  covered  with 
.^ow,  which  liad  betui  afh'Cted  by  the  aetion  of  the  H]»ray  in  a  singular 
ui.iuiicr,  and  had  received,  by  the  constant  impression  of  its  finer  par- 
iit'los,  ;ui  appearance  exactly  resi'inbliiig  that  of  seuiptun;d  marble. 
The  dead  whiteness  of  the  snow  had  b<*eii  e)ian|ri*d  to  a  yellowish  tinge, 
aiul  it  seemed  like  fleeces  of  wool  hanging  over  tlic  rocks  as  drapery', 
and  arranged  in  the  softt!st  and  niof  t  el(‘gant  foldings.  'J'he  more  dis- 
unt,  the  more  soft  they  became,  and  all  were  fringt'd  at  the  bane  witli 
Lewies  ;  some  of  these,  especially  those  the  nearest  to  the  aitaract, 
were  of  on  eiiurinous  size.  The  l)OUghs  of  the  trees  also  in  the  vioiiiity 
wac  liulen  with  small  ones,  like  Ik\uIs  of  crystal ;  and  altogether  they 
rcliecled  the  prismatic  rays  of  the  sun  witli  inagnifccnt  splendour. 

*  The  scene  was  cliarming  ;  for  the  day,  though  piercingly  cohl,  was 
jiartieuhirJy  bright,  and  a  clear,  dark-blue  sky  enlivened  the  whole  to  a 
grmt  d  gree.  One  gazed  with  delight  as  u|x>n  fairy  grottoes  and  the 
works  of  magic.’  jip.  lilO,  LSI.  i 

On  the  seventh  day,  the  route  left  the  St.  Johids  river,  aud 
tmiied  up  the  Madawiiska,  wliich  flows  into  it.  Having  passed 
the  bead  of  this  river,  it  crossed  iiuke  Tain:is(|uatha,  at  the 
lurtber  extremity  of  which  is  a  portage  extending  to  ‘  the  high 
‘  road  to  i^uchec.*  This  ])oi'tage  lies  over  the  ridge  which  yw^rtR 
the  liead  waters  of  the  St.  John  from  those  wbic^i  fall  into  the 
J>awrouce.  Our  Traveller  had  to  cross  several  ravines,  ami 
to  climb  stcc])  acclivities;  and  it  took  him  tw'o  days,  crippled  as 


ts,  m  this  part,  twenty-one  miles  across,  aud  forms  a  reach  quite 
Jitmight  of  very  considerable  length.  A  post-carude,.,  or  small 
one-horsc  sleigh,  transported  our  Traveller,  along  Uie  bauk^  of 
the  river  to  Point  Levi,  a  distance  of  111  miles,  iti  two  days, 
but  crossing  the  river  was  another  maitev.*  It  was  now  fro^*ii, 
uii  each  Ixink,  at  least  lliree  or  four  huiidred  v^rds  from  the 
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shore,  the  mid  channel  hein^  tilled  Mith  iloating  ice,  driven 
backward  and  forward  by  the  eddies  of  an  impetuous  tide; 
Sometimes,  huge  masses  would  tueet  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
piling  flake  upon  flake,  and  presenting  a  curious  conflict.  Mr. 
Head  was  told,  nevertheless,  that  at  slack  water,  there  was  little 
danger,  and  six  Canadian  boatmen  w'erc  engaged  to  take  him 
across. 

‘  The  canoe  was  nothing  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  of  an 
tire  trev,  rounded  at  Imth  ends  alike,  and  hollowed  by  the  adxe.  A 
piece  of  ro]H»,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  \vvlr  fixed  at  the  head,  nrid  a  ik 
inilar  pietx*  at  the  stern.  Each  of  the  men  carricil  an  axe  stuck  in  hit 
sash,  and  a  paddle  in  his  hand  ;  and  thus  equipped,  they  dragged  tlM 
canoe  fnmi  the  shore  along  u])ou  the  ice,  chop])iiig  away  the  last  six  w 
eight  feet  (where  it  lH*caiue  unsound)  with  their  axes,  till  the  head  of 
the  vesHcd  was  brought  close  alnwe  tlie  water. 

‘  'I’he  tide  was  iitov  iiinirly  at  the  ebb,  and  its  rapidity,  of  coiine, 
much  aluited  ;  still  tlie  ice  was  continually  in  a  staU*  of  violent  matioi, 
and  ]>res«'nttsl  a  very  formidahle  aj)pearnnce.  1  now  got  into  the  canoe 
with  my  servant,  and,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  boatmen,  who 
were  chattering,  arguing,  and  swe.ariiig  on  the  subject  of  their  plan  of 
pnweeding,  we  both  sat  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  cancK»,  in  midshipi. 
And  here  we  waited  in  readiness  for  a  launch.  A  large  flake  floated 
bv,  having  a  clear  channel  of  ]HThaps  one  hundre<l  yards  across,  and 
this  was  the  signal  to  begin.  1  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still 
“  Tefiei  finne  !  ”  they  all  cried  at  once,  ami  without  further  wnrninf 
they  pushed  the  t*anoe  off  the  ice  j)lump  into  the  water  W’ith  a  splish, 
The  fall  w’us  almiit  two  feet,  and  she  was  no  sooner  in,  than  eveiy*  one 
of  the  fellows,  with  nneommon  activity,  were  on  boiird,  and  each  in 
his  platx*,  ])addling  with  eagt*r  haste,  in  order  to  avoid  a  large  piece  of 
ice  which  uns  bi'nring  down  hard  upon  us,  and  to  gain  a  frozen  snrfiia 
right  n-head.  Succeeding  in  the  attempt,  they  with  equal  adroitne* 
jump'd  upon  it,  and  seizing  tlie  rope  which  was  fixed  at  the  head  of 
the  canoe,  <lrew  lier  by  main  force  out  of  tlie  w  ater,  and,  three  at  one 
side  and  three  at  the  other,  they  ]mshed  lier  along,  running  about  t 
hnmlred  and  fifty  yards  across,  till  a  second  launch  into  cknir  water 
called  again  f(*r  the  piddles.  V\’e  were  less  fortunate  in  this  than  in 
the  one  preceding,  for  we  w'ore  splashed  all  over,  and  the  water  alinoit 
imnuMliatcly  froze  hard  on  oiir  clothes.  But  we  had  not  tiuie  to  shake 
ourselves,  for  a  large  (piantity  of  loose  ice,  which  appeared  just  to  have 
risen  up  rroiii  the  Inittom  of  the  river,  was  bearing  dow’n  up>n  us  in  a 
very  birmidable  niiuuier.  The  men  paddled,  and  strained,  and  abuaed 
eacfi  other,  but  all  would  not  do,  and  W’e  were  in  a  very  few  secondi 
hemmed  in  and  jammed  on  lM»th  sides  by  a  soft,  Jiulpy  mass,  together 
with  which  we  were  helplessly  carried  aw'ay  by  the  current  sidcunse 
from  the  point  we  w'crc  endinivouring  to  reach.  I  could  not  help  ad¬ 
miring  the  determination  and  address  of  the  men  at  this  moment ;  fic 
they  juin|>ed  out,  alnive  their  knees  in  water,  sometimes  up  to  thefr 
hipa,  u  hile  they  used  their  utmost  strength  to  drag  the  canoo  forwtvd 
by  the  rope.  Although  the  surface  gave  w^ay  continually  under  thtif 
feet,  letting  them  down  n|>on  the  large  slabs  of  icc  which  were  floating 
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uodrrm^th,  ther  iiuiiiap;(l,  by  pnllinif  nnd  hauling,  and  wkh  thalr 
jxut  (iccaaionallT  cutting  and  breaking  away  the  obstructing’  blocka 
Nvhicli  sttHnl  in  tiioir  wiiy^  to  get  free  of  all  iiii)UHlinientH»  niui  gain  onoe 
i  mere  a  cl\anin*i  of  clear  water.  .  , 

MVhile  this  was  going  forward,  it  was  extremely  nnuoylng  to  ba 
perh^rtly  lielpless  in  the  midst  of  so  much  bustle  and  energy;  and 
wheii  the  fellows  shtnited,  “  hranlez  /  sacrc  DivUy  hranlcz !  ’  they 
meant  that  we  slionld  nK:k  tlic  cainK?  from  side  to  side  as  wc  sat,  to 
prevent  her  freezing  on  to  the  ice;  which  disjister  w:isonly  tobcatoid- 
od  by  keeping  her  in  coiitiniml  motion.  If  this  hud  taken  place,  tlic 
caiist'queiicos  might  have  bi'en  serious,  ns  the  day  was  intensely  cold, 
and  we  must  Inive  floated  away  with  no  very  great  chanct*  of  assistance. 
However,  by  tbe  skill  of  the  men  wc  avoided  it,  and  the  thirty  shil- 
liii*?*  were  certainly  fairly  earned,  for  they  were  three  or  four  minutes 
at  this  s|K*ll  in  the  water,  sometimes  up  to  their  knees,  and  now  and 
then  nearly  up  to  their  middle.  It  seems  alni(»st  incredible,  that  men 
should  l>e  able  to  work  at  all  u]H)n  ice  so  unstmnd  as  not  to  afford  a 
surface  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  IhmIv  ;  but  on  their 
}urt  there  seemed  to  l>e  no  sort  of  apprehension  of  absolute  danger, 
owing  to  the  vast  thickness  the  flouting  substance,  a  compiU'utively 
small  part  of  which  was,  as  they  knew,  that  which  appeartni  above  the 
water.  And  there  was  invariably  a  lower  stratum  upon  wliich  they 
were  receive<l  and  supporUnl  tus  often  as  they  s;ink  in. 

‘  Such  was  the  manner  of  making  the  passage  across  the  river  St. 
liawrcnce,  at  the  season  of  the  year  and  under  such  circumstances  iit*  it 
happened  to  me  U>  undertake  it;  and  1  have  only  to  add,  that  the  time 
(sxaipied  in  going  across  was  somewhat  more  than  an  hour,  iunl  Uiut 
U)c  varieties  already  cited  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  till 
the  inouicnt  of  our  disembarkation  at  the  op^wsite  short'.  At  one  time 
we  were  in  clear  water ;  the  next  moment  struggling  through  conge- 
laletl  heaps  of  melted  snow  ;  then  rapidly  driven  along  over  slieets  of 
ice,  and  pushed  over  obstructing  bltK;ks  which  opposed  our  progress  in 
ridges  st‘ven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  Caiiatliuns  were,  however,  inde-* 
tatigahle.  Kvery  obstacle,  so  soon  as  encountered,  was  surmounted 
in  a  lutmient.  Hard  ice  was  hewn  down  with  the  hatchets.  They 
were  active  as  ants.  All  was  energy,  spring,  and  bustle.  They  tvere 
in  the  cinoe  ami  out  of  the  caiUR*,  paddling  and  cutting,  pushing  with 
tik‘  l)oaUbook,  and  hauling  on  the  rope,  all  with  instantaneous  im¬ 
pulse,  and  appliance  of  strength  in  different  ways  and  with  the  most 
effective  success. 

'  Hut  uotwithstanding  all,  it  was  with  umnixed  satisfaction  tliat  1 
found  myself  at  last  safely  landed  in  the  towm  of  Quelxic.* 

pp.>153 — 159. 

Here,  wc  must  leave  our  Travcdler.  His  subsequent  journey 
the  new  station  of  Penetangusbene  on  Lake  I  iuron,  bis  ro 
^^nce  in  the  woods,  and  his  summer  journey  from  Lake  Sim* 
coe,  by  Niagara,  to  (Juebec,  would  afford  extracts  equally  livelfj 
interesting ;  but  we  forbear  furtlier  to  rifle  a  volume  which 
^ready  in  tlie  hands,  probably,  of  many  of  our  readers.  If 
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not,  they  will  wish  to  obtain  n  sight  of  it.  There  are  some  sen* 
siblo  remarks  on  ii^migration,  at  the  close  of  the  volume  ;  but 
this  is  a  wide  subject,  upon  which  we  cannot  now  enter:' ♦iiui 

1  .‘iiihoi  n  ii,i  jon 


-'t 

Art.  111.  1.  Account  of'  the.  Edinburgh  Sessional  School  %  ami  the  other 

ViU'uchial  I Hstitut'ums  of  EJucatioH,  established  in  that  City  in  the 
year  1812;  with  Strictures  ou  Education  in  General,  f  By  Juhi 
W(hk1,  Esq.  12mo.  Edinburgh.  1828.  i  rr 

2.  Princijdcs  of  Eb'nientary  Teaching  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  P*. 
ruehial  Schools  of  Scotland ;  in  Two  Letters  to  T.  F.  Kennedy, 
E.sq.  M.P.  By  James  Pillans,  F.ILS.E.  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  with  Correo* 
tions  and  Additions  ;  and  a  Postscript  containing  Answers  to  Ob¬ 
jections,  and  additional  Illustrations.  Edinburgh.  18211.  i 

8.  A  M  a  final  of  the  System  of  Teaching  Heading  y  lEriting,  and  Arith¬ 
metic  in  the  Elemrniary  Schools  of  the  British  and  Forcipi  School 
S(Kicty,  'i'liird  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  1825. 

J71FTI'H^N  or  twenty  years  ago,  popular  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  suldect  of  almost  absorbing  interest.  The 
quo»>tion,  whether  advantageous  or^injiirious  consequences  were 
to  flow  from  tlie  education  of  the  poor,  called  into  action  the 
best  energies  both  of  friends  and  foes.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
connection  of  such  a  scheme  witli  the  overthrow  of  tlie  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  breaking  down  of  the  orders  which  distinguish  socictj, 
and  the  spread  of  ivrcligion  and  vice,  was  confidently  predicted; 
and  on  the  other,  its  necessary  tendency  to  meliorate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  to  rc[>rcss  crime,  and  to  promote  the  best *!n- 
tcrcsls  of  piety,  wore  as  positively  asserted.  ’  ' 

Since  that  time,  years  have  rolled  on;  the  schoolmaster  his 
been  abroad  ;  !)ut  the  constitution  still  remains  stable,  the  poor 
and  the  ricli  are  more  widely  separated  than  ever,  and  crime 
and  misery  still  abound  in  our  laud.  Kleinentary  Schools, have 
been  succeeded  by  Mechanics’  institutes;  and  tliese,  againi'by 
Infant  Schools.  One  new  mode  of  education  after  another  hw 
boon  propounded ;  yet,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  still  rt- 
main  in  little  better  tlKifi  hrutal  igr.orance,  and  altogether 
scnsihlc  to  titc  important  duties  which  rest  upon  them  aS 
rents,  citizens,  or  Christians.  ‘ 

AV  c  are  aware  that  a  variety  of  causes  have  operated  tb^ptO- 
ducc  this  result,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  enlightened  frierrfs 
of  instruction  have  been  considerably  impeded  by  circumstance 
over  which  they  have  had  no  control.  The  opposition  which 
was  originally  raised  against  their  exertions,  has,  indoedj  loiig 
ago  subsided ;  and  although  there  arc  still  to  be  found  amoiflg 
US,  many  individuals  who  dreatl  the  progress  of  knowledg^» 
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t^Aeir  endeavours  to  promulgate  notions  so  muchiatvvariaMe 
uitli  common  sonse  and  established  facts,  have  been n success* 
fully  thwarted  byithe  irresistible  voice  of  public  opinion.  iBul^ 
notwitlistanding  this  triumph  of  enlightened  principle  over  the 
lingering  sentiments  of  a  barbarous  age,  the  success  of  the 
advocates  of  instruction,  has  by  no  means  been  commensurate 
with  their  sanguine  expectations.  “  Darkness  still  covers  the 
land,  and  thick  darkness  the  people.*’ 

Without  referring  to  those  hinderances  which  have  arisen 
bom  circumstances  connected  with  the  political  economy  of  the 
country,  we  think  that  a  suificient  reason  for  the  small  degree 
of  success  which  has  attended  their  labours,  may  be  found  in 
st)me  leading  errors  which  marked  their  first  proceedings.  We 
might  here  refer  to  the  extravagant  importance  which  was  at- 
taclied  to  mere  mechanical  arrangements,  and  to  the  surprising 
moral  resulls  which  w  ere  expected  to  follow  the  bare  reading  of 
the  letter  of  Scripture.  In  order  to  meet  the  views  of  all  parties, 
and  to  unite  discordant  sects  in  the  gitjat  work  of  ]>opular  iii- 
btruction,  theological  catechisms  of  every  description  were  re¬ 
jected  ;  no  other  mode  of  drawing  out  the  mental  powers,  how¬ 
ever,  was  substituted ;  and  every  thing  was  to  be  eflbcted  by  a 
wonderful  piece  of  machinery,  enabling  one  master  to  conduct, 
in  military  style,  schools  of  from  500  to  1000  children  ;  in  doing 
wliich,  he  was  to  be  aided  by  a  system  of  puuisliments  as  pre¬ 
posterous  as  can  w  ell  be  imagined,  and  which  have  long  since 
been  discarded  from  every  school  in  the  kingdom.  . 

All  this  was  very  dazzling,  and  therefore  very  popular,  j  Jo¬ 
seph  Lancaster  moved  through  the  land,  preaching  a  crusade 
against  ignorance,  with  a  success  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
l!eter  the  Hermit,  when  he  began  to  calf  out  the  thousands  of 
Europe  to  march  against  the  Saracens.  The  progress  and 
cvcutmil  success  of  the  two  heroes  were  not  dissimuar.i  The 
troops  of  Joseph,  like  those  of  Peter,  were  composed  of  j  dis¬ 
cordant  materials ;  they  had  no  common  bond  of  union ;  and 
after  years  of  labour,  and  many  hard-fought  battles,  they  gra¬ 
dually  slackened  their  exertions.  But,  although  no  progress 
was,nuide  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  people,  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  w  ith  the  extent  of  their  operations,  considerable  good 
resulted  from  the  effort.  Public  attention  was  effectually 
awakened  to  the  long  neglected  subject ;  and  there  is  now  every 
reason,  to  hope  that,  under  more  sober  auspices,  the  work  will 
go  on  and  prosper. 

M  Out  of  Lancaster’s  exertions  sprang  up  both  the  British  and 
foreign  School  Society,  and  the  National  Society  ;  for,  without 
breach  of  charity,  or  at  all  detracting  from  Dr.  Bell's  merits, 
it  lUiiy  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  latter  would  not  at  that,  time 
have  been  formed,  but  for  the  exertions  of  tins  calumniated. 
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tKoui^h  iinpriiflent  individual.  Hesulta  like  tlieae,  arisinjif  frniv 
the  iaboiiM  of  one  inan,  oiis^ht  to  cover  a  multitude  of  faults; 
;md  so  far  are  we  from  sympathizing  with  thone  persons  who 
have  «igain  brought  forward  his  name,  only  for  the  pur  pones  of 
abuse,  that  we  fully  believe  ]K>sterity  will  rank  the  name  or  Jo¬ 
seph  l^ncnster  high  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have  been  eniN 
nent  benefactors  of  their  species, 

'To  the  hamis  of  these  two  bodies,  then,  the  task  of  providing 
daily  instruction  for  the  poor  of  ICngland  has,  during  the  last 
tifteen  years,  by  eomtnon  consent,  been  eoinmitted.  Let  tw 
brietiy  review  the  good  they  have  aceomplishetl,  and  notice  the 
degr<*e  of  support  they  have  received  from  their  respective  par- 
tisiins. 

'riie  National  Society,  being  supported  by  funds  produced 
by  a  kings  letter,  and  strengthened  by  nearly  tlie  whole  bench 
of  bishops,  witit  the  united  influence  of  the  two  universities, 
although  latest  in  its  estahlislnnent,  seems  to  have  a  elaim  to 
precedence  in  notit'e.  By  their  latest  Report,  we  find,  that  the 
luimlK^r  of  ehildreri  of  both  sexes  reported  in  their  datf  schooUt 
amounts  to  171, (>!.*],  the  whole  of  which  are  stated  to  be  re- 
CiMving  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Kstahlisheil  Church. 
But  this,  it  should  he  remembered,  includes  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  old  parochial  cliarity  schools,  whicli,  on  the  establishi 
menl  of  tlic  National  Sock'ty,  were  placed  on  the  Madras  sys-i 
teiii,  and  ranked  among  its  schools.  < 

The  British  and  Foreign  Society  have  52,808  in  their  schools, 
making  a  total  of  hut  227,51 1  jointly  educate<l ;  while,  on  thei 
nvost  moderate  estimate,  there  must  be  a  population  of  fromUwo, 
to  three  millions  needing  instruction.  im 

Considerable  deductions  must  certainly  be  made  for  those 
who  attend  private  schools ;  and  it  must  also  he  allowed,  thjit 
there  are  a  great  multitude  whose  early  occupations  would  pm- 
vent  tlieir  attending  any  day  scliool,  how  freely  soever  pro¬ 
vided  ;  hut,  after  all  these  allowances,  there  remains  a  fearfirt 
niiiuher  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  sin.  (li 

It  is  true  that,  in  this  calculation,  we  have  not  noticed  either 
Infant  or  Sunday  Schools.  The  former  are  of  too  recent  estab-l 
liHbrnent,  materinliy  to  aftect  the  cjuestion ;  w  Idle  the  latter,  we 
fear,  are  by  no  means  eflecting  all  the  good  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  supposed.  Do  not  let  us  l>e  mistaken.  We  will 
yield  to  none  in  attachment  to  Sunday  Schools,  or  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  voluntary  labours  of  their  devoted  teachers  ;  but, 
after  considerable  iiKjuiry,  (and  we  have  spared  no  pains  in  the^ 
investigidion,)  we  are  convinced,  that  the  instances  are  compa-* 
ratively  few,  in  whicb  children  learn  to  read  so  as  to  ettjo^  read* 
ing  in  future  Hte,  by  means  of  Sabbath  School  instruction  alone^  i 
We  believe  die  thing  to  be  in  most  cases  impossible;  and  there** 
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f^r,  our  attAchmont  to  Sunday  Schools  will  nlwnys  bn  tnievfttt 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  rrligiotts  instruction  communtr»t6iiy 
whctlier  acoompnnied  or  not  by  the  acquisition  of  the  mechanic 
esl  arts  of  lYadiii"  and  writinjir. 

Lwvincr,  therefore,  the  question  ns  to  the  numbers  actually 
Uiipht,  let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  quality  of  the  instmcM 
tion  which  is  communiented.  And  here,  w’e  fear,  the  result  will 
not  be  much  more  satisfactory.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
there  may  he  found  at  the  head  of  National  Schools,  a  great 
mnnber  of  men  every  way  unsuited  for  their  office,  and  distin¬ 
guished  only  by  the  air  of  more  than  common  stupidity  ntid  in¬ 
ertness  which  is  stnm]>ed  upon  their  physiognomies men  who 
have,  in  fact,  been  put  into  these  situations,  literally  because 
they  were  tit  for  nothing  else. 

The  (jiiality  of  the  British  Society’s  schoolmasters,  has,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  l>ecn  generally  somew  hat  better ;  but  when  we  reflect  what 
a  schoolmaster  should  be,  (and  we  confess  our  standard  is 
high,)  a  greater  number  of  incompetent  men  might  l>e  found 
among  them,  than  in  almost  any  other  trade  or  profession. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
seem  now  to  Ik*  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  these  appoint¬ 
ments.  Tiieir  last  two  Reports  have  given  that  promimmee  to 
the  subject  which  its  importance  demands ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  boast  of  Lancaster,  that,  on  his  system,  an  automatofn 
miglit  he  a  teacher,  it  is  now  evident,  that  his  irienda  are 
tlioroughly  convinced,  that  on  the  efficiency  of  the  master  al¬ 
most  every  thing  depends.  For  our  own  parts,  we  know  of  no 
greater  curse  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  country,  than  the  com¬ 
mittal  of  its  youth  to  incompetent,  lazy,  or  immoral  men ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  blessing,  than  the*  Bettlement 
of  devotedly  pious  teachers  in  every  town  and  village  through¬ 
out  the  land.  • 

The  apathy  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  religious  world 
on  the  subject  of  day-school  education,  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
liighly  reprehensible  and  altogether  unchristian ;  and  the  very 
foeble  support  which  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
has  received  from  the  friends  of  Christianity,  we  believe  to  be 
quite  undeserved.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  think  the  latter 
circumstance  may  readily  be  explained.  The  very  catholicity 
of  its  constitiition  has  been  a  most  serious  impediment  to  its 
progress.  Religious  instruction,  it  has  been  plausibly  argued, 
cannot  be  effectually  communicated  under  the  control  of  com- 
niittces  composed  of  Independents,  Baptists,  Churchmen, 
Quakers,  Socinians,  and  Catholics.  There  must  be,  it  has  been 
a  neutralizing  influence  exercised  somewhere*  The  letter 
of  ^ciipturc  may  be  taught,  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel 
must  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  While  such  persons ’^have’ 
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theitjforc  ncp^cd,  that  it  is  well  to  toach  tho  lottrr  of 'Hcnpiuni^ 
they  have  thought  it  better  to  impart  their  own  view  of  lii* 
scope  and  spirit.  Schools  on  any  other  principlo  do  not  eoMie 
home  to  the  consciences  of  individuals  of  this  class 
not  touch  their  best  sympathies,  nor  are  they  willing  to  nijflve 
any  sacrifices  in  their  support.  Influenced  by  these’ feelinip^ij 
many  of  the  Kvangelical  Dissenters  have  cooled  in  their  attaolK* 
mont  to  the  Society,  and,  while  they  have  given  their  approN-il^ 
have  preferred  aftording  their  support  to  other  institutioiu,' 
which,  if  they  have  eft'ected  less,  have  done  it  in  a  way  moroac^ 
cordant  with  their  own  opinions  and  feelings.  We  do  not  aiU 
vocatc  this  mode  of  prociHlure,  forwe  fully  believe,  that,  so  lony 
as  the  grand  principle  is  maintained,  of  admitting  only  Bible  left- 
sons,  impressed  by  catechetical  questions  from  the  mouth  of  t 
jiioiis  teacher,  far  greater  good  must  result  to  the  community, 
than  would  arise  from  the  wilhdrawment  of  all  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  Kviingi  lical  ]uinciples.  Wc  lament  it  as  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  arising  from  the  best  of  motives,  which  w  ill  he  most  easily 
eradicated,  by  reading  the  Ueports  of  the  Nocicty  and  by  visit¬ 
ing  tlic  model  schools,  where,  we  arc  fully  convinced,  a  great 
mass  of  religious  truth  is  constantly  communicated.  i 

We  fear  also  that  sectarian  views  have  had  their  influence, 
'rhe  National  Society  exercises  apositire  influence  in  favour  of 
the  Church  ;  the  British  and  h^oveign  remains  neutral  on  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  l^stablislunent  aiul  the  Sc'poratists; 
We  confess  we  see  no  chance  of  these  difliculties  l>oing 
U^sscikmI.  There  is  an  evident  disposition  to  separate  still  uiore 
widely ;  and  a  few  years  hence,  wc  should  much  sooner  exjx?ct 
to  see  a  union  between  the  I'.vangelical  Church  Party  and  the 
Orthodox  Dissenters,  in  public  engagements  of  this  kind,  than 
lictwccn  those  who  are  attaclied,  and  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  Diviniiy  of  C'hrist,  and  to  the  sysU'in  of  theology  with  whiclr 
that  belief  is  connected. 

The  question,  therefore,  appears  to  us  to  be  this.  In  what 
way  can  the  objectors  co-operate  most  efl’cctually  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  educating  the  poor,  so  as 
fully  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  Keligious  Instruction  ia 
Uieir  own  |u*inciples  ?  Wc  reply, — by  the  universal  establish¬ 
ment  of  congregational  schools  conducted  on  the  British  system, 
and  carricil  on  in  the  vestry,  or  Sunday  school,  belonging  to 
each  place  of  worship,  under  the  direction  of  a  master  appointed 
by  the  church  and  congregation,  and  subject  to  their  superin- 
icndcnce. 

Such  R  plan,  in  order  to  be  feasible,  must  not  be  incumbered 
with  expense,  'fhe  depressed  state  of  many  Dissenting  coin 
gregations  wouki  otherwise  )iresent  an  insurmountable  barrier 
m  wbeio  such  esiablkluiienU  were  most  needed.  Tiiis 
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tliiJiouky  may*  think,  be  readily  obviated  by  the  adoption 
(d  the  plan  which  lui8  been  pursued  with  so  much  sticc6s9  an 
Scotland, — Chat  of  educating  the  higher  and  middling  classes  m 
tiie  s^amc  schools  with  the  lower.  ,  li 

We  are  aware  that  very  great  prejudices  exbt  in  this  country 
against  such  a  mixture  of  rtinks;  but  the  experience  of  our 
norlherii  neighbours,  joined  to  the  pressure  of  the  times^ 
are  doing  much  to  remove  it.  The  small  shopkeepors  and 
fanners,  and  many  respectiihle  tradesmen  in  country  towns,  0:10 
no  longer  atlbrd  to  send  their  sons  to  expensive  day  or  ho.irding 
schools ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  educated  at  all,  it  must  be  at  a 
much  lower  rate  of  expense,  than  that  to  which  they  have  hk. 
tlierU)  heeii  ^iccustomcd.  Hut  this  can  be  odbeted  only  by  the 
instruction  of  a  large  number  under  one  master ;  and  the  books 
at  the  head  of  this  article  prove,  that  the  British  system,  by 
^hicli  this  can  be  accomplished,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  all  the 
)>urp(»ses  of  a  liberal  education.  i  y 

The  tirst  thing  then  would  be,  to  select  an  intelligent,  pious 
man,  wlio  should  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  British 
system  at  the  Model  School.  The  vestry,  or  Sabhath*8chool 
room,  being  given  up  for  the  object,  no  expense  would  be  in- 
cm  red  for  rent.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  would 
doubtless  grant  a  supply  of  lessons  and  slates  to  begin  with;  and 
the  payments  of  the  children  might  be  so  arranged,  ns  fully  to 
re{>ay  the  labour  of  tlie  teacher.  On  this  plan,  a  school  might 
Ik*  kept  open  for  the  poor  of  all  denominations  at  2(1.  a  week; 
and  the  upper  classes,  for  9^/.  or  If.,  might  receive  an  education^ 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  for  which  they  arc  now  paying 
lUiublc  or  trclde  the  sum.  Fifty  poor  children  at  2d.  per  week, 
aihl  twenty  of  the  better  classes  at  from  9(/.  to  If.,  would protluco 
an  income  of  GO/,  per  annum;  which,  however  inadequate  to  tlie 
desovts  of  a  valuable  teacher,  would  be  no  despicable  amount, 
in  these  times,  to  many  individuals  who  are  attached  to  the  in- 
stniction  of  the  young,  and  who  would  gladly  devote,  their 
energies  to  their  benefit.  ♦ 

The  plan  we  liave  proposed,  is  not  an  untried  scheme.  It 
Has  for  som<^  time  been  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the 
kmgdoni,  and  might  with  very  little  difficulty  and  expense  bo 
renilered  generally  efficient. 

Such  an  education  would  comprise,  besides  the  arts  of  rend- 
big,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geography,  graior 
war,  and  geometry,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  Latin  and 
file  mathematics. .  To  this  should  uiulouhtedly  be  added,  such  m 
t<?nenil  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  lioly-faicrip- 
ture,  as  should  prepare  the  scholar  for  a  right  apprehension  of 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  This  object,  although  of  inhmie  im- 
has  been  hitherto  shamefuliy  ncgloctcd ;  aiul  the  chilr 
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tlrcn  of  Christian  parents  have  been  habitually  sent  foilh  into  i 
the  world,  not  only  unacquainted  with  Scriptur«al  histoi*y  and  i 
geography,  and  the  whole  range  of  Church  history,  but,  we  fear,  ! 
totally  ignorant  of  any  system  of  doctrines  whatever.  j 

The  only  material  diilicidly  we  anticipate  in  carrying  the  pLin  j 
we  have  proposed  into  etfect,  arises  from  the  inconvenience  I 
which  is  found  to  result,  owing  to  the  fixtures  of  British  schools  | 
being  unsuitable  for  vestry  meetings  or  Sunday  schools.  But 
this  might  he  easily  obviated,  'riie  efticicncy  of  the  monitorial 
system  does  not  depend  upon  any  such  arbitrary  arrangement. 
The  Borough  Road  Committee  could  probably  suggest  some 
plan  f<ir  removing  the  inconvenience. 

That  a  very  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  body  of  En¬ 
glish  Dissenters  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  in 
consequence  of  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Brougham’s  bill,  cannot 
be  ilenied.  They  justly  resisted  that  measure,  as  calculated  to 
throw  the  education  of  their  youth  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  hierarchy  ;  and  they  did  so  successfully.  But  they  have 
not  followed  up  tlnit  opposition,  by  proving  that  such  an  enact¬ 
ment  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  impolitic  and  unjust. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  sclieme  of  instruction  as  tl^at  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  in  its  hearing  on  the  interests  of  Chris* 
tianity,  will  at  once  be  evident.  The  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
instead  of  having  to  preach  to  a  crowd  of  persons,  acquainted 
but  to  a  very  limited  extent  with  the  English  language,  and  al¬ 
together  ignorant  of  the  very  first  principles  of  religion,  would 
in  time  find  himself  surrounded  by  an  intelligent  and  w'ell  io* 
structed  congregation.  Bible  classes  might  be  conducted  with 
tenfold  eflicicncy ;  and  young  men  would  be  raised  up  for  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers,  every  w  ay  qualified  to  im))art  a  knowledge 
of  the  truths  of  Scripture  to  those  committed  to  their  care. 
How  far  such  estahlislimcnts  might  be  made  effectual  to  the  ^ 
promotion  of  a  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  our 
chuixhes,  He  only  knows,  whose  sole  province  it  is  to  bless; 
hut  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  (ircat  Head  of  the  Church 
has  peculiarly  committed  the  lambs  of  the  fold  to  his  i)eople's 
tenderest  care,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  delightful  results  from 
this  full  and  complete  recognition  of  the  church’s  responsibility. 

Wc  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  by  the  ])ublications 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  the  subject  has  so^ 
insensibly  extended,  that  we  have  left  but  little  room  for  a  cri¬ 
tical  investigation  of  their  contents.  Mr.  Wood’s  volume  con- 
tiiins  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  plan  of  instruction  pur- 
sued  at  the  school  opened  in  Leith  Wynd,  under  the  name  of  ^ 
the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School.  This  establishment,  which 
arose  out  of  the  lamentable  disclosures  made  in  the  year 
with  respect  to  the  neglected  state  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
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luvCcT  in  luiiubar^h,  has,  at  various  times,  enjoyed  the 

of  Urs.  loglis,  Hruiitoii,  Thomson,  and  others,  and 
of  bto  has  been  the  scene  of  the  devoted  labours  of  the 
author  of  the  present  v  ork.  The  School  was  originally  formed 
on  the  Lancastrian  System,  although,  in  imuiy  respects,  the 
plaiii  of  Dr.  I>ell  are  now  followed.  The  grand  object  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been,  not  so  inucli  to  favour  any  peculiarity  of 
>L^((Mo,  as  to  give  a  solid  and  Intellectual  education  to  the 
ciilidicn  of  the  poor,  to  which  all  minor  arrangements  should 
be  entirely  subservient.  Mr.  W.,  however,  freely  acknowledges, 
that  the  plans  both  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  have  been  of  essential 
ser\ice  to  him  in  accomplishing  his  design.  In  this  school, 
v^liioii  conUiins  about  «50()  children,  arc  to  be  found  hoys  whose 
aUaiiunents,  es|Hxnally  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Ian* 
Ullage,  may  be  fairly  put  in  competition  with  those  of  any 
children  of  the  same  age,  let  their  advantages  have  been  what 
they  may.  The  facility  with  which  they  comprehend  any  au.* 
ihur  they  may  read,  and  the  promptness  with  which  they  take 
up  the  spirit  of  his  remarks,  are  really  surprising;  and  this 
alone  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Wood  illustrates  the  degree  of  ignorance  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  schools  conducted  on  the  old  plan,  by  many  well  told 
ami  highly  amusing  aiK’cdotes,  some  of  which  we  would  quote, 
but  that  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits ;  and  we  doubt 
not  tliat  the  volume  itself  will,  before  long,  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  all  w  ho  are  practically  interested  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

Ciidcr  tlic  head  of  emulation,  Mr.  Wood  attacks  very  se¬ 
verely  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Malan  of  Geneva,  who  seems  to  ac¬ 
count  this  ])rinciple  as  altogether  unchristian.  We  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Maluifs  views  on  this  subject,  but  we  think  at 
the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Wood's  remarks  are  harsh  and  unme¬ 
rited.  We  cannot  help  respecting  tenderness  of  conscience, 
even  although  it  may  be  somewhat  misplaced,  or  lead  to  inju- 
tlicious  ctnisiire.  It  is  rather  a  rare  virtue  now-a-days  ;  at  least, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  great  danger  of  Christians  be- 
ruiuing  morbidly  sensitive  with  respect  to  its  admonitions. 

iih  this  exception,  we  cordially  recommend  the  volume. 

Mr.  Pillans  has  favoured  us  with  some  very  excellent  re¬ 
marks  on  elementary  teaching,  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  T*  F. 
Keunedy,  Ksq.  M.P.  After  laying  down  the  first  principles  of 
(‘ducation,  he  enters  at  once  into  the  causes  and  cure  of  im¬ 
perfect  discipline  in  schools ;  and  his  plainly  spoken  truths  on 
tliis  point,  we  would  recommend  every  teacher  to  “  read,  learn, 
m^k,  and  inwardly  digest.”  In  a  postscript  to  the  second 
e<liiion,  Mr.  Pillans  has  made  some  observations  on  tlie  hard 
ireatrnent  which  Joseph  Lancaster  has  of  late  received  from 
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4h)  QuATterly  Ucviowcis,  aiul  they  do  equal  credit  to 

aiwl  Ito^irU  We  feel  it  to  be  due  to  both  particsi  to  ^ive^ 

own  wortU.  ,,,  j.., 

had  another  object  in  view  in  the  extracts  I  have  given,— ta  viii 
diente  the  name  of  T^ncjwter  from  the  uiijnst  ah]>erdoiiR  throti 

upon  it  by  the  Tteviewer,  when,  in  the  only  ttlhision  he  mokes  to  iii 
existence,  he  calls  him  **  an  impudent  pretender.’*  These  are  hsiM 
terms  aa  npplieil  to  a  man,  to  whom  Dr.  JMl  must  be  ctmsidcrod  tit 
indirectly,  yet  mainly  indcbte<i  for  the  prais(\  us  well  as  the  more  mW 
benefits,  which  luive  been  showered  on  his  lu^id  ;  a  man  whose 
tlic  intelligent  |)eople  of  England,  W'ill  be  more  and  more  iiicliuedi  ^ 
jiruiwtion  us  ]nuty  distinctions  die  away,  and  the  blessings  of  geaerpl 
cducati<»ii  arc  felt,  to  usswiate  with  that  of  his  rival,  in  a  union  whiia 
will  Ik*  hereafter  considered  as  indicating  not  opposition  and  rival^, 
hut  a  community  of  pur}M»so  and  interests.*  ^ 

Wc  cheerfully  give  to  Mr.  Pillans’s  hook  our  warmest  re- 
comiuembition.  » 

The  Manual  of  the  British  System  is  now  somewhat  out  of 
date;  and  after  Mr.  Wood’s  humorous  aiu*cdote.s,  it  would  be 
Hither  dry.  We  notice  it  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  i 
iv'w  ctlition,  in  w  hich  more  prominence  should  lx;  given  to  the 
intellectual,  and  less  to  the  mechanical ;  and  if  a  few  illustrative 
facts  and  anecdotes  could  be  interspersed,  we  think  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  general  circulation.  I; 


.\rt.  IV.  Jn  Kpitomc  of  the  General  Councils  of  the  Churchy  fitim 
the  Council  of  Nice,  a.u.  1125,  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  llenwi 
Conncil  of  Trent  in  the  Year  lobll;  with  incidental  Notices  af 
other  ('ouncils ;  and  an  Appendix  containing  some  Obscrvatitiniin 
the  first  four  (reneml  C^ouncils,  Jewel’s  Apologv,  and  Nowcl’s  Ot- 
techisms.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Grier,  D.D.  M.R.I.A.  8vf. 
pp.  Price  IKv.  Dublin,  11128. 
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volume  before  us  has  been  prejiared  for  the  puqioscof 

furnishing  assistance  to  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry, 
who  ‘  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  iiKjuirics  by  investh 
*  archives  of  the  primitive  church.’  What  ald  t 

work  of  this  kind  can  afford  in  the  prosecution  of  such  W'- 
searclics,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive ;  unless  the  expressioa 
‘  primitive  church  is  used  in  a  signification  which  it  has  not 
been  usual  to  attribute  to  it.  T’he  ‘  Archives  *  of  the  primUite 
church  are  surely  not  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  transac¬ 
tions,  or  in  documents  relating  to  times  post(*rior  to  the  early 
part  of  tile  fourth  century.  We  cannot  express  onrselvrt  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  first  four  Ciencral  Councils,  as  (bi^ 
i>crsons  do,  who  inuiiitaiu  their  unimjK'achable  character.  Our 
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t^ration  for.  them  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  GK'egofji 
Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  regard  for  them  was  as’  great  as  (hat 
which  he  felt  for  the  four  Gospels  themselves,  *  his  devotadness 
t,  w  them  as  perfect,  and  his  approbation  as  unalloyed.*  We 
cannot  admit  tliat  they  may  be  taaen  as  safe  guides  in  the  iiH 
tcrpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  that  any  suoli 
deference  is  due  to  their  deliberations  and  their  decisions  as 
wonid  imply  their  superior  qualifications,  much  less  their  au<^ 
thority,  to  dictate  the  sense  in  which  the  expressions  of  the 
New  Testament  are  to  be  received.  The  sacred  Scriptures  are 
inilepondcnt  of  all  such  convocations  as  were  assembled  at  Nice 
in  3^5,  at  Constantinople  in  381,  at  Ephesus  in  431,  or  at  ChaU 
cedou  in  45 1*  Some  hundreds  of  bishops  and  their  inferior 
clergy,  convened  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  summons,  may  be 
described  as  an  imposing  spectacle;  but  neither  their  proceed¬ 
ings  nor  the  spirit  which  influenced  them,  furnish  any  evidence 
of  the  propriety  or  the  utility  of  such  ecclesiastical  convoca¬ 
tions. 

The  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  the  department  of  eoclesi- 
asticnl  literature  to  which  the  present  publication  is  related,  is 
not,  however,  to  be  depreciated.  The  history  of  Councils  Is 
replete  with  instruction.  Dr.  Grier  remarks,  that  the  Councils 
of  the  succeeding  ages,  after  the  first  four,  enable  us  to  trace 
the  Uomish  departure  from  the  primitive  faith,  and  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  a  power,  which,  though  weak  and  lowly  in  its 
first  aspirations,  ultimately  extended  itself  over  the  lives,  li¬ 
berties,  and  consciences  of  European  Christendom.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  make 
imuself  ac((uainted  with  the  transactions  of  more  early  })enods. 
The  corruptions  of  Christianity  were  indeed  rapid  in  their 
growth,  and  the  advancement  of  that  fearful  despotism  which 
ruled  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  was  greatly  accelerated  in  the 
iH'riods  between  the  fifth  and  the  eleventh  centuries ;  but  they 
uad  lung  before  been  in  existence,  and  the  preceding  Councils 
bad  contributed  to  promote  them.  Our  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  of  the  corruptions  of  religion,  are  not  in  very 
peifect  accordance  with  the  Author’s.  We  have  alw'ays  found 
the  New’  Testament  a  sufficient  guide  and  voucher  for  our  reli¬ 
gious  opinions ;  and  we  have  read  the  history  of  Councils,  and 
the  records  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  only  to  he  the  more  deeply 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  evils  which  have  resulted  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  unhallowed  assumptions  of  men 
who  had  but  imperfectly  learned,  and  were  but  very  imperfectly 
practising,  the  lessons  of  Him  whose  ‘  kingdom  is  not  of  this 

i  he  history  of  ecclesiastical  Councils  is  replete  w  ith  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  requires  only  to  he  studied  closely  ajid  without  pre- 
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jodice,  in  order  that  the  evils  which  have  sprung  from  them  majr 
lie  detected.  Religion  has  received  other  wounds  than  those 
by  which  it  has  been  pierced  in  the  house  of  its  declared 
friends;  but  these  have  been  the  deepest  and  the  most  dul* 
gerous.  ‘  Nunquum  periclitatur  Reliffto  nisi  inter  Heverendi^ 

‘  $hnos\  is  one  of  those  maxims  which,  literally  construed, 
might  be  disputed  ;  but,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  sober  conclusions  that  have  been  deduced* 
from  attentive  observation  of  the  course  of  human  conduct. 
The  power  of  ecclesiastics  has  been  most  terribly  exerted  against 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  It  has  been  the  direst 
scourge  under  w  Inch  mankind  have  suffered  ;  and  it  has  been, 
more  than  all  causes  together,  the  means  of  checking  tlie  pro¬ 
gress  of  religion,  and  of  turning  back  its  current.  The  world 
has  had  more  than  enough  of  ‘  General  Councils  ’ ;  and  it  affords 
good  hope  in  res|>ect  to  all  the  means  of  making  men  w  iser  and 
better,  that  the  times  when  they  could  be  assembled  to  wrangle 
and  promulgate  unrighteous  decrees,  are  passed  away. 

For  the  advantage  of  the  readers  of  Dr.  Grier’s  hook,  who 
may  be  in  danger  of  being  misled  into  his  very  mistaken  notions 
of  tfie  superior  excellence  and  utility  of  the  first  four  Councils, 
and  who  may  need  some  other  monitor  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  ‘  General  Councils  *,  we  shall  copy  the  remarks  of  Jortiui  as 
follow. 

‘  Let  us  imagine  a  council  called  by  a  Christian  em|>eror,  by  a 

*  Constantine,  a  Cotistantius,  a  Theodosius,  a  Justinian,  and 
‘  three  or  four  or  five  hundred  prelates  assembled  together 

•  from  all  quarters,  to  decide  a  theological  debate.  ''O 

‘  Let  us  consider  a  little  by  what  various  motives  these  varioui 
‘  men  may  he  intlueiiced  ;  ns,  by  reverence  to  the  emperor,  or 
•to  his  counsellors  and  favourites,  his  slaves  and  eunuchs;  by 

•  the  fear  of  offending  some  great  prelate,  ns  a  bishop  of  Rome 
‘or  of  Alexandria,  who  had  it  in  nis  power  to  insult,  vex,  and 
‘  plague  all  the  bishops  within  and  without  his  jurisdiction ;  bv 
‘  the  dread  of  |>assing  for  heretics,  and  of  being  caluraniatedi 
‘  reviled,  hnteil,  anathematized,  excommunicated,  iinprisoned, 

*  banished,  fined,  beggared,  starved,  if  they  refused  to  submit  | 

*  by  compliance  with  some  active  leading  and  imperious  spirits; 
‘  by  a  deference  to  the  majority ;  by  a  love  of  dictating  and 

•  domineering,  of  applause  and  respect ;  by  vanity  and  ambition; 
‘  by  n  total  ignorance  of  the  question  in  debate,  or  a  total  iiKj 
‘  difference  about  it ;  by  private  friendships,  by  enmity  and 

‘  aentnient,  by  old  prejudices,  by  hopes  of  gain,  by  an  indolent 
‘  disposition,  by  good-nature,  by  the  fatigue  of  attending,  anil  i 
‘  desire  to  be  at  home,  by  the  love  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  a 
‘  hatred  of  contention,  tke. 

*  Whosoever  takes  these  things  into  due  consideration  will 
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« not  be  disposed  to  pay  a  blind  deference  to  the  authority  ef 
‘general  councils;  and  will  rather  be  inclined  to  judj^e,  that  the 
‘council  held  by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  was  the  first  and 
‘(he  last  ill  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  affirmed  to  have 

*  presided.* 

A  council  of  gladiators  held  in  an  amphitheatre,  w'ould  be 
‘ai  venerable  as  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  fathers,  if 
‘tiregory  Nazianxen  may  be  believed.  The  testimony  of  thig 
‘  pious  and  learned  father  is  very  troublesome  to  the  ndmhrert 
‘  of  such  assemblies,  and  they  are  willing  to  suppose,  that  it  wai 
‘  the  effect  of  peevishness,  and  that  old  age  and  ill  usage  had 
‘  jmired  his  temper  in  some  degree. 

‘  ^^'hat  would  the  good  man  have  said,  if  he  had  lived  to  see 
‘the  general  council  of  Ephesus,  which  was  fur  worse  than 
‘any  thing  bis  eyes  had  ever  beheld ? —  ‘  f 

‘  We  have  a  more  certain  rule  by  which  we  may  judge  of 
‘councils,  a  rule  given  us  by  our  Master,  By  their  fnirts  ye 
‘shall  know  them.  We  need  only  survey  their  acts  and  monu<» 

‘  inents,  their  behaviour,  doctrines,  decrees,  and  censures,  and 
‘compare  them  impartially  with  the  morality,  the  simplicity,  the 
‘prudeiux*,  the  charity,  and  the  piety  of  the  gospeh  By  tliis 
‘  method  w  e  may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  them,  though  amongst 
‘  the  fiithcrs  of  those  centuries  there  was  no  Fattier  Paul  to  do 
‘them  justice,  and  to  give  us  an  account  of  their  proceed* 

‘  ings.’  •  1 

We  were  much  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Grier  adopting  -  the 
very  untenable  positions  to  which  he  has  given  a  place  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  account  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Nothing 
can  be  more  extravagant  than  the  following  paragraph. 

f  1 

‘  III  taklug  leave  of  Eusebius,  we  may  reuiark,  how  much  he  had  jt 
in  bis  |)<»\ver  to  serve  the  Arian  cause,  from  what  he  says  (Vita  Const, 
u.  respecting  the  command  given  him  hy  the  Emperor,  to  prepare 
lor  pumiention,  fPy  MS.  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Being  once  in¬ 
vested  w’ith  the  discretionary  jxm^er  to  make  such  a  selection  of  them 
M  WonM  best  suit  his  views,  for  the  rriH  he  never  wanted ;  It  may  be 
«orp  fairly  argued,  that  as  the  text  of  the  three  heawnly  witnewca, 
I  John,  V.  7»  does  not  occur  in  his  edition,  he  expunged  it ;  than  that 
h  was  ^ded  by  the  orthodox  party. — Vid.  Poli  Syiiopa.  Crit.  in  loc.* 

p.  49. 

.  This  paragraph  reflects  any  thing  but  credit  on  the  Writer; 
it  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  absurdity,  than  for  its  disin- 
genuousnoss.  The  reference  to  Pool’s  Synopsis  may  induce 
the  reader  to  suppose,  that  he  shall  find  in  the  notes  of  that 
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•  Remarkt,  Vol.  II.  .‘12,  34,  42. 
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critic,  a  history  of  the  preceding  transaction.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  occurs.  It  is  a  fiction  of  later  origin,  for  which  Dr.  Grier 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Nolan,  thongli  lie  has  not  acknowledged  his 
obligation  •.  There  is  one  remark  which  naturally  and  forcibly 
suggests  itself,  in  reference  to  the  use  we  find  made  by  the 
Autlior,  of  the  passage  in  the  Life  of  Constantine  by  Euscbii^^, 
-^thal  if  such  premises  can  be  assumed  ns  sufficient  dalii  ror 
such  representations,  unless  writers  have  been  much  more  scn^ 
pulous  than  in  the  instance  liefore  us,  the  grounds  of  confidence 
in  fiistorical  details  could  lie  but  at  best  of  a  precarious  cha¬ 
racter. 

In  his  account  of  the  »Ierusalem  assembly,  Dr.  Grier  is  not 
correct  in  stating  it  ns  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  ‘  that 
*  the  Mosaic  Ordinances,  as  being  too  rigorous,  should  be  tb- 
‘  rogated.’  It  was  only  against  the  imposition  of  them  upon  the 
(lentile  converts,  that  the  decision  was  pronounced.  Nor  will 
the  circumstances  of  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  permit  us  to  receive 
his  representation,  that  ‘St.  .fames,  who  presidedy  and  to  whom, 
‘as  Bishop  of  .ItMusalem,  the  government  was  entrusted,  au- 
‘  thoritatively  says  :  “  Wherefore  my  sentence  is,”  ivc.’  The 
case  was  one  w  hich  entirely  excluded  any  such  authority.  Kfiu 
denotes  nothing  more  than,  or  different  from,  the  simple  English 
expression,  My  sentiment  or  opinion  is.  We  must  also  object 
to  the  Author’s  statement  (p.  8.),  that  ‘  it  seems  to  rest  on  in- 
‘  disputable  evidence,  that  after,  if  not  during  the  Apostolic 
‘  age,  there  existed  a  rule  of  faith,  a  deposittuuy  corresponding 
‘  to  that  called  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
‘  Ih'ayer  ’;  and  that  ‘  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  St 
‘  Bnnl  refers  to  souk*  summary  or  other  of  the  Christian  Faith 
‘at  the  time  in  existence.’  The  origin  of  the  Apostles*  Creed 
is  unknown,  both  in  respect  to  the  time  and  the  authors  of  it 
There  is  no  evidence  of  its  being  in  existence  in  tlie  first  age 
of  the  Church.  Many  of  the  relations  concerning  it  are  en* 
tircly  a))ocryphal ;  and  the  opinions  and  conjectures  which  dif*- 
fereut  w  l  iters  may  he  disposed  to  adopt  in  reference  to  it,  ought 
to  prevent  the  aflirination  of  certainty  from  being  hazarded  by 
any  of  them.  But  indeed,  Dr.  (iricr  himself  invalidates  the 
strong  assertions  w  hich  he  had  previously  made  on  the  subject 
of  authority  in  reference  to  the  creed,  by  the  hypothetical 
manner  in  which  he  has  concluded  liis  account — ‘  However  this 
‘  niav  be,  8:c.’ 


•  On  the  suhji'ct  of  this  paragrapli,  see  Eclectic  Rev.  Dec.  1818* 
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Art.  X-i  Vtf/iui/'j  the  Administration  the  Right  llonourahU 
Ilcnrt/  Pelham,  cullected  from  the  Familv  Pawrsj,  and  other  Au¬ 
thentic  Doc'unients.  By  William  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  fil 
Two  Volumes,  4to.  pp.  l()7(h  London,  ‘ 

volunKs  close  a  long  anil,  if  not  a  brilliant,  an  ex- 
^  ceedingly  useful  literary  career.  Archdeacon  Coxe  in¬ 
variably  selected  subjects  of  importance,  and  brought  to  their 
consideration  good  sense,  right  intention,  and  indefatigable  re¬ 
search.  Although  neither  an  eloquent  nor  an  impressive 
writer,  and  without  pretensions  to  more  than  common  vigour  or 
profundity  of  intellectual  faculty,  he  has,  by  the  judicious 
choice  of  subject,  aided  by  facilities  obtained  for  him  through 
his  character  and  high  standing  in  society,  obtained  consider¬ 
able  ])()pularity  as  an  historian,  and  given  to  the  w»rld  valuable 
illnstrations  of  persons  and  transactions  connected  with  periods 
of  the  English  annals,  but  imperfectly  elucidated  previously  to 
his  investigations. 

It  does  not  abvays  happen,  that  the  times  nearest  to  our 
own,  are  the  most  distinctly  or  accurately  recorded ;  and  \vc 
believe  that  much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by  in¬ 
quisitive  readers,  from  the  absence  of  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
ixwition  with  reference  to  the  cabinet  history  of  the  first  and 
Hecond  reigns  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  The  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  marking  events,  the  circumstances  of  civil  commo¬ 
tion  and  foreign  strife,  the  clianges  of  administration,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  mistresses,  arc  put  forward  to  the  conceahnent  of 
iiriiorance  or  siiperHcial  knowledge:  but  the  springs  of  action, 
tliu  intrigues  and  maiueuvres  of  the  closet  and  the  back  stairs, 
the  motive  causes  of  mutation  or  regular  movement,  are  slightly 
noticed  or  erroneously  represented.  Yet,  it  was  obvious  that 
there  must  be  in  existence,  somewhere,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dneumentary  evidence.  The  corresjiondence,  the  memo¬ 
randa,  the  scraps  and  leavings  of  statesmen,  amba8sadoi*8,  se¬ 
cretaries,  ])ages,  favourites,  male  or  female,  courtiers,  and  hangers- 
on,  were  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  likely  to  have  completely 
disappeared.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  at 
these  tilings.  Even  when  their  existence  and  habiUU  are  known, 
tliere  are  scruples  and  delicacies  to  be  overcome,  temptations  to 
be  otlercd,  difficulties  of  access  to  be  removed  ;  and  it  w  ill  often 
require  a  considerable  exertion  of  interest  and  influence  to 
clear  away  obstructions,  and  secure  the  means  of  free  and  un¬ 
shackled  movement.  In  the  very  instance  before  us,  the  Pel¬ 
ham  and  Newcastle  papers  were  in  the  bands  of  aristocratical 
folk,  some  of  whom  were  rather  stiff  concerning  the  matter  of 
publication,  aiul  none  of  whom  would  have  been  disposed  to 
surrender  their  trust,  save  to  a  w  liter  of  whose  discretion  they 
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were  thoroughly  assureil.  The  Archiloacon  was  just  the  man 
to  conciliate  all  feelings  anti  all  parties.  His  )K*rsoiuil  character 
autl  ccclfsiaslical  rank  gained  him  access  and  conliilcnce.  The 
present  Duke  of  Newciistle  was  prompt  and  active  in  procuring 
and  communicating  materials;  the  late  Harl  of  (’hichester*  of 
the  same  family,  ottoreil  the  free  use  of  his  important  collection; 
and  though  the  late  Miss  IVlliam,  the  daughter  of  the  mk' 
nihter,  could  not  he  prevailed  on  to  allow  the  inspe(!lion  of  ber 
father’s  papers,  yet,  at  her  <leath,  the  ilifliculty  was  removed  bjr 
the  courtesy  of  her  executor.  All  this  was  highly  advan¬ 
tageous — though,  in  justice  to  the  historian,  we  are  not  to  forget 
that  it  was  also  embarrassing.  The  trust  implied  a  pledge,  not 
merely  that  all  dmi  delicacy  should  he  (ihservcd,  hut  that  pre* 
judices  should  not  be  rudely  shocked.  I’he  gentlemanly  feel¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Coxe  secured  the  former ;  the  obligations  of  coiw* 
tesy  necessitateil  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
iVj’chdeacon  has  managed  both  honestly  and  ably*  A  shrewd¬ 
er  man,  unfettered  by  punctilio,  would  have  made,  not  shnpU 
a  livelier  and  more  profound,  hut  a  truer  book.  Still,  after  every 
ilcduction,  the  work  must  be  taken  ns  an  exceedingly  acceptable 
addition  to  the  history  of  our  country,  written  with  reasonable 
fairness,  and  rendered  es})ecially  valuable  by  an  extensive  se- 
lection  of  letters  from  the  corres})ondence  of  the  lending  cha* 
ractei's. 

By  the  suggestion  that  a  ‘  truer  *  representation  of  men  and 
transactions  might  be  given,  than  that  which  is  to  be  ohuiined 
from  these  volumes,  >ve  are  anxious  not  to  he  understood  as  im¬ 
plying  the  smallest  doubt  respecting  either  the  scrupulous  ve¬ 
racity  of  AVrchdeacon  Coxe,  or  his  honest  disposition  to  exhibit 
an  accurately  balanced  view  ofe\ents  and  characters.  But,  in* 
depeiideuily  of  the  obvious  restraints  which  have  evidently  had 
their  eifect,  there  were  peculiar  features  connected  with  tbe 
times  and  the  )>ersonages  who  figured  on  the  political  scene, 
whicdi  lie  wanteil,  as  it  appears  to  us,  acuteness  to  detect,  and 
tlexterity  to  iliscriminale.  The  administration  of  W  alpole  wia, 
perhaps  beyond  any  previous  or  succeeding  period  of  our  do* 
mestic  history,  a  season  of  manoeuvre,  intrigue,  and  venality; 
nor  was  the  uanistry  of  Pelham  untainted  by  the  same  per* 
vading  versatility  of  poliiieul  principle.  Now,  though  we  have 
uo  taste  for  a  |>ei  petuul  exhibition  of  human  nature  in  its  darker 
and  least  attractive  hues,  we  cannot  but  think  it  requisite  to 
the  completeness  of  history,  lliat  a  severe  and  effective  analysis 
of  motives  and  conduct  siiould  pervade  its  representations.  It 
is  not  necessary,  with  Horace  W  alpole,  to  change  it  into  • 
satire,  and  nuike  it  the  vehicle  of  (lersonal  unti])athy  or  of  t 
propensity  to  sarcu:»tic  exaggeration;  but  a  firm  an;4toiny  of 
character,  aud  ou  tuupaiing  exposure  of  curruptions  ami  ahum 
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ire  indispensable  to  a  *  full,  true,  and  particular  account  ’  of 
public  transactions.  Here,  we  think,  the  Archdeacon  fails; 
though  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  pay  es)>eeial  attention  to 
this  point,  as  a  corrective  to  any  misrepresentation  that  may 
(iciur  in  Walpole’s  *  Meinoires  *.  Concerning;  the  character,  for 
instance,  of  tlie  prime  minister  himself,  the  latter  writer  is  en¬ 
tirely  at  variance  with  the  present  historian,  in  a  particular 
\rhich  might  have  been  supposed  too  easily  ascertained  for  such 
emphatic  opposition.  Mr.  Coxe  constantly  speaks  of  Mr.  Pel¬ 
ham  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  chants  forth  the 
praises  of  his  ‘  candour  ’  at  every  turn,  and,  in  the  formal  sum- 
lutry  of  his  (pialities,  mental  and  moral,  describes  his  temper  as 
‘  equable  and  conciliatory  his  disposition  as  ‘  candid  and  un- 
‘  assiiiiiiiig  *.  Horace  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  says  of  the 
<Hnic  individual,  that  he  had,  towards  the  close  of  Ins  career, 

*  surmounted  every  difficulty,  but  the  unhappiness  of  his  own 
‘temper’;  intimates  that  ‘the  fulness  of  his  power  had  only 

*  contributed  to  heighten  his  peevishness  *;  and  affirms,  that  the 
season  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  plenitiule  of  inffuence,  was 
a  ‘scene  of  peevislmess ’.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  sar¬ 
castic  vein  and  the  possible  prejudices  of  Walpole,  it  is  not  easy 
to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  undiscriminating  eulogy  of  CoxC; 
aiul  we  regret  that  an  obvious  leaning  to  the  favourable  view, 
should  invalidate  the  inferences  of  a  writer  evidently  desirous 
of  iairuess  and  precision.  For  tlie  present,  we  dismiss  the  fhrther 
comideration  of  this  matter,  since  we  shall  probably  have  to  re¬ 
sume  it  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  on  tire  volumes  Ivefore  us. 

It  will  not  be  expected  from  us,  that  we  should  follow,  Step 
by  step,  the  scries  of  nreasnres  and  results  which  marked  the 
nlministration  of  Mr.  Pelham.  Involving  as  it  did,  no  incon¬ 
siderable  quantity  and  complication  of  political  manonivtitlg,  WO 
should  inevitably  fail  in  the  attempt  to  give  them  distinctness 
within  any  iissignahlc  limits  that  we  could  spare;  and  we  shall 
adopt  the  preferable  plan  of  dwelling  only  on  those  leading 
movements  which  gave  its  distinguishing  features  to  the  Pelham 
ministry. 

Pelham  was  but  a  second  and  inferior  edition  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  He  entered  upon  public  life  as  the  auxiliary  of  that 
Diiiiiotcr,  ;md  served  his  political  apprenticeship  under  his  guid- 
We  and  direction.  His  first  lessons  were  taken  in  a  subof- 
duiate  office  at  the  Treasury  Board  ;  in  he  obtained  the 

post  of  Secretary  at  War,  and,  six  years  afterward,  *  the  honour* 
able  and  lucrative’  appointment  of  paymaster  of  the  forces. 
Ail  circumstances  combine<l  to  make  him  a  man  of  business.  He 
^as  a  younger  brother,  and  it  behoved  him  to  make  hts'wjy  tn 
the  world  by  the  steady  exertion  of  such  talents  as  he  might 
Of  clear  head  and  capable  of  strong  and  persevering 
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application,  he  was  a  pains-taking  anil  trustworthy  snborrlinaic, 
with  talent  enough  to  be  exceedingly  usehil,  both  officially  ami 
ill  delmte,  vi  hile  he  exhibited  nothing  of  that  brilliant  and  of«r* 
powering  faculty  which  excites  jealousy  by  trampling  on 
ponenev,  and  overshadowing  coadjutors.  He  worked  his  wgj 
upward  from  inferior  to  the  highest  office,  by  regular  advance; 
and  in  every  stage  of  his  career,  ninint:iined  his  standing  agaiDK 
men  of  far  more  conspicuous  ability  than  himself.  His  altadh 
uient  to  Walpole  was,  probably,  sincere :  tbrough  life,  In?  hi*U 
to  the  same  general  views,  and  acted  on  the  same  plans ;  willin| 
to  sacritice  almost  every  thing  for  the  maintenance  of  peam, 
and  indefatigable  in  his  efl’orls  to  meliorate  the  financial  conii^ 
tion  of  the  country.  While  in  office  under  Sir  Ivohert,  his  zetl 
in  defence  of  his  leader,  often  placed  him  in  rather  violent  col¬ 
lision  with  the  celebrated  Pnlteney  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  dud 
Wiis  prevented,  only  by  llie  interposition  of  the  house.  At 
another  period,  when  tlic  unpopular  l^xcise-hill  was  in  agita¬ 
tion,  his  personal  intrepidity  was  exhlhiteil  in  another  and  moie 
effective  manner. 

‘  After  the  last  debate  on  tlie  hill,  as  Sir  KolH.Tt  Walpole  w'as  pa«- 
ing  through  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  aecmnpanied  by 
Mr.  Pelham,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob,  not  of  rabble, 
btit  of  w'ell-dressed  p<*rsoiis.  When  the  tw’o  friends  had  nearly  reached 
the  Hte|)s  leading  to  Alice’s  ci>tfee-]iouse,  some  individuals  sei/a’d  Sir 
Robert’s  chwk,  and  as  the  e<»llar  was  tightly  fastened,  nearly  strangled 
him.  At  this  moment  of  danger,  Mr.  Pelham  attacked  the  ussailunti, 
]mHlied  Sir  KoImtI  into  th.e  iiassiige  leading  to  the  coffee-house,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  .stationed  himself  at  the  entrance,  exclaiming  in  • 
firm  and  determined  tone,  Xow,  gentlemen,  who  will  be  first  to 
fall  }  ”  This  spirited  defiance  overawed  the  assailants,  who  quietly 
disjHTstsl.’ 

Cordially  agreeing  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  pacific 
system,  Mr.  Pelham  supported  him  in  his  strenuous,  but  tm* 
availing  resistance  to  the  war  with  Spain.  He  stood  by  bim  iD 
the  fierce  struggles  w  hich  preceded  his  fall,  and,  in  the  menicH^ 
able  debate  of  Feb.  l,‘f,  1710-41,  defended  him  in  an  able  and 
effective  speech.  During  this  long  period  of  co-operation,  hb 
chief  annoyance  seems  to  have  ari.sen  from  the  jealousies  and 
caprices  of  that  fidgetty  and  petulant  ]>ersonage,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  his  elder  hrotlier,  who  also  formed  a  part  of  the 
Walpole  atlminisfration,  and  whose  prevailing  anxiety  for  pre¬ 
eminence,  made  him  an  intolerable  plague  to  ail  h'ls  coiinexioni. 
With  abilities  barely  adequate  to  a  secondary  station,  he  wai 
always  pressing  forward  to  the  highest ;  while  his  disposition  to 
mnnfpuvi'e  and  intrigue,  justified  the  .strong  expression  of  Sk 
Robert  Walpole — ‘His  name  is  perfidy’.  Rven  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  with  all  his  disposition  to  give  the  utmost  credit  to 
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wn  while  lavishing  on  the  Duke  encomiums  to  which  he 
•yi^ars  hv  no  means  entitled,  admits  that  he  was  ‘  open  to  flat- 
»  tefv\  *  tretfully  irritahle and  that  his  jealousy  and  love  of 
power  were  a  continual  source  of  uneasiness  to  his  friemla^ 
Oie,  and  hut  one  individual  seems  to  have  had  unbounded  in* 
thience  over  him;  and  to  that  person  he  had  invariably  re¬ 
course,  in  all  his  difliculties.  Nor  had  he  made  an  injudicious 
choice  of  a  counsellor,  since  Lord  Hardwicke,  whatever  might 
be  his  faults  as  a  man,  or  his  dcticicncies  as  a  politician,  was  ad* 
wirably  (pJalitied  for  a  moderator,  llis  letters  to  the  strange 
mortal  whom  he  held  in  tutelage,  are  models  of  management; 
with  every  appearance  of  the  most  unreserved  frankness,  adapt- 
in?  their  admonitions,  with  admirable  tact,  to  the  failings' of  his 
correspondent.  Of  this,  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Chancellor  to  the  Duke,  written  on  occasion  of  some 
umbrage  taken  by  the  latter  at  certain  frivolous  occurrences 
connected  with  the  King’s  behaviour,  ^^’ith  a  solemnity  that 
seems  real  even  to  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  he  enters 
into  all  his  absurdities,  as  if  they  were  the  must  important  aHiiirs 
of  state,  and,  while  he  sympalhizes  in  all  his  troubles,  gives  him 
the  soundest  and  most  seasonable  advice.  Almost  in  the  same 
brealb,  he  exposes  the  imbecility  of  his  behaviour,  and  tells  him 
tliat  the  public  will  ‘  sufler  prodigiously’  by  the  loss  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  Ill  one  ])aragraph,  he  schools  him  as  if  he  were  an  infant, 
tiul  in  the  next  coolly  aihlresses  him — ‘  My.ilear  lord,  whenever 
‘you  retire,  it  will  be  sa///r  gloricr.  Nobody  can  have  more  real 
‘concern  for  your  honour  and  fame  than  I  have ;  poster'll ff  will 
*  do  it  justice'  It  is  a  circumstance  worth  noticing  as  charac¬ 
teristic,  that  wl’ile  one  brother  was  'fcking  to  aid  and  adjust  his 
movements  by  the  suggestions  of  a  siirewd,  but  somewhat  intc- 
rcjjtecl  adviser,  the  other  was,  so  long  as  life  and  casualty  jx^r- 
mitted,  recurring  for  counsel  to  the  very  fonntain*head.  In  all 
(lirticulties,  Mr.  Pelham  sought  to  avail  himself  of  8ir  Robert 
Walpole’s  opinion;  and  the  letters  of  that  statesman  arc  among 
the  most  interesting  documents  which  accompany  these  volumes. 
They  display  knowledge,  decision,  and  clear-headedness,  in  a 
very  high  degree  ;  and  it  is  no  small  evidence  of  the  good  sense 
<^iMr.  P.,  that,  in  the  uncertainties  which  beset  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riods  of  his  ministry,  he  was  implicitly  guided  by  the  more 
powerful  and  ])ractised  mind.  As  nothing  can  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  the  inferiority  of  the  pupil,  so  nothing  can  more 
decidedly  show’  the  soundness  of  his  instruction,  than  his  de¬ 
ference  to  one  w  ho  w’as  every  way  his  master. 

The  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  followed  by  just 
8wch  a  scene  of  intrigue  as  might  have  been  exp«?cted  from  the 
Mngularly  complicated  state  of  parties.  Sir  Robert^'  who*  had 
^<*«pted  the  title  of  Earl  of  'Urford,  strongly  advised  Mr.  Pel- 
vor.  in. — N.s.  vj 
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hHiu  to  take  the  chnncellorsinp  of  the  exchequer;  but  he  I 
dined  so  complete  an  ideiitilication  of  his  character  with  a  mi.  I 
Viislry  of  heterogeneous  construction,  under  the  inefficient  dime.  E 
tion  of  Lord  Wilmington.  Tlie  death  of  that  nobleman,  how.  f 
ever,  in  I74d,  left  the  Held  fairly  o])en ;  and,  notwithstanding  p 
the  active  opposition  of  Lords  Carteret  and  Uath,  Mr.  Pelham  e 
l>ecame  prime  minister,  with  the  Hrst  lordship  of  the  treasury.  K 
His  situation  was  by  no  means  enviable;  nor  was  the  adminis*  I 
tration  of  which  he  was  the  head,  either  well  drilled  or  cordially  I 
united.  Lon!  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granville,  a  man  of  y 
f)riHiant  faculties,  but  daring  and  indiscreet  in  his  political  chi.  i 
racter,  and  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  King’s  foreign  policy, 
had  the  confidence  of  the  throne.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
adthough  an  indispensahle,  was  a  weak  ally ;  and  in  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  time,  it  became  necessary  to  temporize,  assuming 
a  cordial  aspect  where  there  was  but  small  cordiality  within. 
Mr.  l*elham  does,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  stood  almost  alone,  llis 
own  policy  was  paciHc ;  it  was  the  height  of  his  ambition  to 
induce  anti  maintain  tlomestic  prosperity,  and  more  esj)ecially 
to  diminish  the  national  burdens  by  an  eflective  and  economical  | 
system  of  Hnanco.  'I'he  condition  of  the  country  was  unfavou^  i 
able  to  his  wishes ;  his  plans  could  not  he  carried  into  effect,  | 
Jiafrrantc  hello;  and  neitlier  his  brother  nor  Lord  Carteret 
w  as  inclined  to  make  sacriliccs  for  the  furtherance  of  his  pacific 
views,  'riie  latter  was,  indeed,  most  actively  intriguing  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  iVlhams,  and  the  formation  of  an  administn-  I 
tion  under  the  joint  superintendence  of  himself  and  Lord  Path.  | 
We  shall  extract  a  few'  ]>aragraphs  from  a  letter  written  by  | 
Lord  Oiford  with  reference  to  this  subject.  | 

‘  Houghton,  Oct.  20,  1743. 

‘  Dkau  Sill,  ‘  i 

‘  1  never  think  of  the  present  situation  of  public  affairs,  | 
hut  I  am  full  of  wonder  and  concern;  amazed  at  tlie  conduct  of  the 
first  agent  (I^ord  (’arteret),  and  deeply  affected  w  ith  the  difficulties 
that  surround  you  on  all  sides.  I  cannot  concidvc  what  measures  this 
holil  adventurer  forms  to  himself,  to  secure  success  in  the  kin^i 
l)nsint'ss.  To  stick  at  iu»thing  to  gain  the  king  to  indulge  him  in  iM 
his  unhappy  foibles,  and  not  to  see  his  way  thrmigh  a  labyrinth  of  cx* 
jHi’Uitions,  which  he  must  have  rai.sed,  ileserves  no  better  title  thaa 
infatuation;  wherein,  if  he  miscarries,  his  lalKUir  is  all  lost,  and  his 
crcilit  must  sink,  w  ith  the  disappointments  he  shall  meet.  What  then 
must  be  his  reasonings  ?  He  suffers  not  the  king  to  doubt,  but  j)ro- 
inis(\s  him  success  in  all  his  undertakings.  Uj)on  what  reprcsentatiott 
must  tlicse  ho{>os  Ik*  grounded.^  Why,  that  Mr.  Pelham,  in  his 
tion,  must  answer  for  the  same  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  rarrictl  through  the  business  last  year;  and  he  wdll  answer' ftr  | 
Tiord  Path  and  his  dependents,  if  nothing  is  done  to  clistante  or  di#* 
oldige  them.  If  tliis  scheme  proves  impracticabk*,  and  the  ditficukiw 
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diW  from  ninon^  th<«ie  who  have  hitherto  aftreed  with  you>  hin  pai^ 
|H«e,  itt  better  aiiswereil ;  lie  niUKt  liave  recourse  to  sucd  as 

will  fitliow  him.  Lord  Bath  must  be  gratitied  ;  and  if  you  and  your 
fri^iuls  will  not,  tar  cannot,  sup])ort  the  king’s  measures,  they  must 
tiuJ  and  take  such  as  will. 

*  I  see  your  ditHculties :  great  they  are,  hut  the  confuxiucnoes,  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  call  U|H)ii  you  to  struggle,  and  exert  yourself  to 
rour  iitim^st.  Your  luMiour  is  highly  concerntMl ;  and  the  disgrace  will 
iiot  lie  little,  that  will  attend  your  giving  up  so  great  a  game,  in  which 
you  are  eniLirked.  Vtnir  private  interest,  which  I  but  biirely  hint  to 
you,  w  ill  greatly  suffer  ;  but,  what  is  above  all,  ami  this  i  do  not  say 

out  of  form,  I  protest . 1  think  the  inten^st  of  the  king  and  kin^- 

lioin  is  more  at  stake  than  ever  I  rememlK*r  it ;  for  if  the  kin*'  will 
not  support  yon,  and  tlie  ^^"hig  party  under  you,  there  is  nothing  so 
fatal  that  is  not  to  he  apprehended. 

‘  This  leads  me  to  the  most  tender  and  delicate  part  of  the  W'hole  ;  I 
nipnn  yonr  hehavionr,  and  your  manner  of  treating  this  subject  with 
him.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  yon  have  not  time;  for  time  and 
address  have  often  carried  things  that  met,  at  first  onsi't,  with  great 
rrluctance ;  and  you  must  cx])ect  to  moi*t  the  king  instructe<l,  and  greatly 
prt'piired  in  favour  of  the  |M»ints  which  C’arteret  has  in  view  to  drive. 
Alldress  and  manageinent  are  the  w'eapons  you  must  fight  and  defend 
with :  plain  truths  w  ill  not  lie  relished  at  first,  in  op^msitioii  to  preju¬ 
dices,  conceived  and  infused,  in  favour  of  his  owai  partialities ;  and  you 
must  dress  up  all  you  offer,  w  ith  the  ap|K'arancc  of  no  other  view  or 
tcudeiicy,  but  to  promote  his  service  in  his  owm  w’ay,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  juaver.  And  the  more  you  can  make  any  thing  apjH»ar  to  he  his 
own,  and  agreeable  to  his  declarations  and  orders  given  to  you  before 
ho  went,  the  lietter  you  will  he  heard  :  as,  the  poiver  to  treat  W'ith 
such  jKTsons  as  should  lie  necessary’  to  carry  on  his  service  in  your 
hands ;  the  encouragement  and  hopes  to  lie  given  to  the  Whigs,  by 
you,  ns  arising  from  himself.  Hint,  at  first,  the  danger  he  w’ill  run, 
in  deviating  from  his  ow’ii  rule  ;  shew'  him  the  unavoidable  necessity 
there  will  Ik*  of  dissolving  this  jiarliament,  if  he  departs  from  the  IsHly  of 
the  ^\  liigs  ;  and  let  him  see  the  consequences  of  going  to  u  new  election 
in  the  height  of  the  war,  which  will  certainly  end  in  a  rank  Tory  par¬ 
liament,  tliat  w  ill  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  the  measures  that  are  now 
in  practice,  and  for  ever  defeat  all  his  view’s  and  desires,  W’hich  arc 
niade  the  ]>retences  to  him,  of  hazarding  the  change. 

‘  You  luivcan  advantage  in  the  king's  aversion  to  Bath,  and  his  utter 
contempt  for  those  fellows,  as  he  calls  them,  that  dcjicnd  upon  him.* 

AV  e  regret  that  the  length  of  this  very  interesting  letter  has 
prevented  us  from  giving  it  entire.  That  the  view  which  it 
lakes  w  as,  on  the  whole,  correct,  wc  are  disposed  to  admit ; 
iuit  there  is  also  evident  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  antipathy 
and  apprehension.  Lord  Orford  was  quite  sincere  in  his  fears 
lor  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  for  the  permanence  of  tlie 
which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to  promote  aiul 
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cstal)lii»)i ;  but  his  dislike  to  Pulteney  had,  no  doubt,  some  share 
in  the  strength  and  urgency  of  his  language;  and  he  wished 
well  to  l*elham,  on  the  double  score  of  political  agreement  and 
vindictive  feeling.  'The  concluding  sentence  shews  the  inU^nse 
interest  with  which  lie  was  looking  on  and  awaiting  the  issue  of 
events. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  by  this  time  tired  you  ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  in¬ 
terrupted  and  called  awav ;  hut  I  am  so  heartily  ami  sincerely  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  event  of  things,  that  1  run  I  know  not  whore.  T^e 
share  you  have  in  this  great  event,  is  not  the  least  ])art  of  my  anxiety. 

I  love  von  ;  I  fear  for  you  ;  hut  courage,  dear  Harry,  and  resolution 
will  carry  you  through.  .  .  .  Adieu,  (Jod  prosper  you.’ 

Aidi‘d  hy  the  counsels  and  the  interest  of  Lord  Orford,  Mr. 
Pelham  \u*nt  steadily  forward,  gradually  strengthening  hii 
])arty  in  the  cabinet,  ami  preparing  the  way  for  more  decided 
measures,  with  a  more  ellective  assumjition  of  power,  when  he 
should  have  ac({uire<l  a  firmer  hohl  on  the  King’s  favourable 
o|)inion,  and  a  more  prevalent  influence  in  the  House  of  Conv 
mons.  lie  purgeil  thed'ieasury  hoard,  replacing  the  disaftected 
members  by  men  of  business  and  talent,  ])rofessing  the  same 
views  with  himself;  and  in  a  struggle  for  the  appointment. of 
Privy-Seal,  secured  it  for  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Orford.  In 
the  sessions  of  Ihuliament  which  followed  his  atlvancement, 
commeueing  Dec.  1,  1 7  Id,  though  the  debates  were  violent, 
yet,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  their  chief  force  spent  itself  on 
Lortl  C’arteret,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  nation 
hy  his  uiujualified  support  of  the  continental  war,  ami  his  iin- 
jilieit  devoit'duess  to  the  King’s  Hanoverian  partialities.  It  was 
.sulliciently  (*\ide!it  that  Mr.  I'elham,  though  ])ledged  to  the 
support  id*  the  same  policy,  was  actuated  by  Hrilish  feelings; 
and  he  obtained  credit  with  all  parties  for  a  disposition  to  ex¬ 
tricate  tlu^  eouniry  from  its  involvements,  and  for  an  honest  in¬ 
tention  of  pursuing  its  exclusive  interests. 

Put  atlairs  were  now  assuming  a  more  threatening  aspect 
both  at  home  ami  abroad,  and  tlie  utmost  exertions  of  the  Ad- 
minislratiiui  were  recjuiretl  in  a  struggle  for  nobler  objects  than 
Cierman  interests,  or  the  titular  claims  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
Sir  Koherl  Walpole  had  felt  that  the  agitations  and  party  feel¬ 
ings  conse(|uent  on  a  change  of  dynasty,  would  he  most  efl'ec- 
tually  allayed  by  maintaining  a  policy  steadily  pacific;  and, the 
event  shewed  that  he  had  judged  wisely,  when  he  resisted,  till 
furlkei*  resistance  became  impossible,  the  popular  clamour  for 
a  Spanish  war.  The  flatne  had  spread :  France  and  Fuglaoil) 
from  auxiliaries,  had  become  principals,  fairly  pitted  against  eacb 
other;  and  llie  former,  taking  advantage  of  tlie  disgust  excited 
by  the  J/anorn  fnnism  of  the  King,  as  well  as  of  the  Jacobite 
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ft*elinir  still  extensively  existing  in  the  country,  was  preparing, 
in  ffoofl  earnest,  to  take  ii])  the  quarrel  of  the  i’relender.  The 
Kreneli  fleet,  jinopposed,  sailed  up  the  channel,  anchoring  off 
the  Knglish  roast ;  and  nothing  but  a  providential  interference 
|)reveiited  the  debarkation  of  a  formidable  force,  under  the 
command  ot  Marshal  Saxe.  It  was  a  still  more  menacing  sign 
of  the  times,  that  these  occurrences,  though  they  roused  the 
national  spirit,  failed  in  securing  unanimity  among  the  parlia- 
meiitarv  partizans.  Mr.  Pelham’s  situation  was  most  embarrass¬ 
ing.  The  Tories  were  either  in  active  opposition  or  looking  on 
with  airected  moderation;  the  Jacobites  were  still  more  de- 
ciilod  in  their  endeavours  to  thwart  the  minister;  and,  to  crown 


the  whole.  Lord  Carteret  seized  the  opportunity  to  create  ad¬ 
ditional  cmbarrnssmetit.  The  Minister,  however,  by  a  skilful 
employment  of  his  actual  means,  yielding  with  a  good  grace 
where  he  found  it  would  be  impolitic  to  persevere,  succeeded 
in  all  his  more  important  objects  ;  nor  did  he  cease  until  he  had 
compelled  the  King,  though  with  sullen  reluctance,  to  dismiss 
Lord  (’arteret  from  his  councils. 


'I'he  arrangements  which  were  consequent  on  the  dismissal 
of  Loril  Carteret,  now  Lord  Granville,  though  the  Whigs  still 
retaineil  the  decided  predominance,  included  some  of  the  Tory 
party;  and  from  this  circumstance,  the  ministry  obtained  the 
designation  of  the  ‘  Broad  Poltom  Administration.*  But  what¬ 
ever  might  be  its  claims  to  popularity  on  these  and  other  grounds, 
to  the  King  it  was  altogether  distasteful,  lie  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  part  with  his  favourite  servant ;  and,  although  his  an¬ 
tipathy  to  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  gratified  by  his  exclusion.  Lord 
(  hestcrficld,  to  w  hom  the  royal  aversion  was  not  less  extreme, 
had  been  forced  upon  him.  A  very  singular  and  striking  docu¬ 
ment  has  been  ])reserved,  which  sets  in  a  very  strong  light  the 
King’s  dissatisfaction.  It  is  dated  Jan.  5,  1711,  5,  and  consists 
of  the  notes  taken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ilardwicke,  of  a 
dialogue,  savouring,  indeed,  rather  of  the  monologue,  between 
himself  and  the  Monarch,  soon  after  these  changes  had  been 
effected.  In  a  private  audience,  the  Chancellor  respectfully 
inquired  if  the  King  had  any  commands — Majesty  was  in  the 
siillens,  and  would  not  speak.  A  respectful  expostulation  and 
deprecation  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor — Roy¬ 
alty  still  in  the  pouts,  and  no  answer.  A  rather  long,  but  shrewd 
appeal  and  explanation  from  the  courtier—a  short  but  snappish 
retort  from  Monarchy.  Some  further  fencing,  till  Lord  Hard- 
'vicke,  unluckily,  adverted  to  the  late  alterations  as  his  Majesty’s 
‘own  work;’ — this  was  too  much  even  for  German  self-command, 
and  somewhat  too  much,  we  should  suppose,  for  simple  truth. 


The  iMy  w’ork !  I  w’as  forced ;  I  w'as  threatened. 
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*  Chnncrllnr, —  1  am  sorry  to  hear  your  Majesty  wse  those  exprnu 
sions.  I  know  of  no  force  ;  1  kn<»w  (»f  no  threats.  No  means  were 
employed,  but  what  liuve  lieen  used  in  all  times,  the  humble  mlvics  of 
your  servants,  supimrted  by  such  reasons  us  convinced  them  that 
measure  was  necessary  for  your  service. 

*  The  King. — Yes,  I  was  told  that  1  should  be  opjHtsed. 

‘  Chancellor. — Never  by  me.  Sir,  nor  by  any  t>f  my  friends.  How 
(>thers  might  represent  us,  1  d<»  not  pretend  to  know.  But,  whatever 
had  Invii  our  fate,  and  though  your  Majesty  had  determined  on  the 
contrary  side  to  what  you  did,  we  would  never  have  gone  into  an  op.* 
]K>sition  against  the  necess;iry  nu'asnres  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
for  the  sup|M>rt  <»f  your  g<»verninent  and  family.  h\>r  myself,  I  have 
served  your  ^Majesty  loug»  in  a  very  lal>oriuus  situation,  and  am  arrived 
at  a  length  of  service  which  makes  me  very  inditferent  as  to  per8(»Bal 
Considerations.  Taking  your  money  only,. is  not  serving  you;  and 
nothing  can  enable  me  ti>  do  that,  but  being  put  into  a  possibility  and 
rajKicity  of  doing  so,  by  your  gracious  counteinuice  and  support.  But, 

Sir,  to  n‘turn  Vo  what  1  was  mentioning,  of  making  the  j)rojHT  use, 
and  of  taking  advantage  of  your  present  situation. 

‘  The  King. — The  cliange  might  have  In'cn  made,  by  bringing  io 
proper  ]>ersous  ;  and  not  those  brought  in,  who  had  most  notorioiislj  || 
distinguislu'd  themselves  by  a  constant  (•pj)osition  to  my  government. 

‘  Chancelhtr. — If  changes  were  to  Ik‘  made  in  order  to  gi\in  strength, 
such  a  ft»rce  must  Im'  brought  in,  as  could  bring  that  strength  along 
with  them,  otherwise  it  would  have  Ikh'ii  useless.  On  that  account,  it 
was  necessary  t«»  take  in  the  leaders,  and  that  with  the  concurrence  of 
their  friends  ;  and  if  ycnir  Majesty  hH>ks  round  the  House  of  Commons, 
you  will  tind  no  man  of  business,  or  even  of  weight,  left,  castable  of 
heading  or  conducting  an  op{>osition. 

‘  [^Panse — the  King  silent. 

‘  Chancellor. — Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  the  advantage  of  such  a^sl- 
tuation,  is  a  real  ailvaiitage  gained  to  the  Crown.  Ministers  ma^'  carry 
their  jKont  in  Parliament,  and  fre(piently  do  s«»,  by  small  majorities' 
and  in  this  way  they  may  struggle  on  long ;  but  by  the  same  w’ay,  th^ 
Crown  always  loses  Iwith  its  lustre  and  its  strength,  l^ut  when  things 
are  put  u|wn  a  national  f(H>t,  by  a  concurreTicc  of  the  heads  of  all  pJtf- 
ti«^,  ami  vet  so  as  not  to  discounige  your  old  friends,  then  a  real,  Folil 
strength  is  gained  to  the  Crown  ;  and  the  King  has  lioth  more  poweT 
to  carry  his  present  measures,  for  the  support  of  government,  and  ii 
moit»  at  UbiTtv  to  chuse  and  act  as  he  pleases.  Your  ministers,  Sir, 
are  only  your  instruments  of  government. 

‘  7V<c  King  (.mtilvs,) — Aliuisters  are  the  king  in  this  country.* 

The  Chancellor  parried  this  home-thrust  admirably,  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  upon  Lord  (rranvillc,  though  w'ithoiit  namingdiim,  and 
the  interview  proceeded  as  before,  the  King  .sometimes  silent 
and  souM'times  sarcastic.  It  was  obviously  the  Monarch’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  tem|xirize,  yielding  to  present  necessities,  and,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  to  get  rid  of  the  entire  body  of 
his  obnoxious  ministers.  His  dislike  to  them  seemed  to  gain 
strength  daily,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Orford  broke  one  of  the 
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sti-ou^est  links  that  connected  tlunn  with  tl)c  conlidonce  of  the 
crown. 

*  Mr.  Pelham  sustained  a  severe  loss,  in  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Or- 
furd,  on  the  18th  March  (1745).  From  his  entrance  into  public  lifv, 
la*  hiul  recoj:ui/A'd  a  constant  friend  and  patron  in  this  eminent  states-, 
niaii,  who  had  not  oidy  contributed  to  his  elevation,  but  had  smtM)thed 
uiaiiv  oHicial  ditttculties  by  his  advice  and  private  mediation  with  the 
kin^'.  A  peculiarly  unfavourable  result  of  this  h>ss  was,  the  want  of 
a  connecting  link  with  the  late  ex-minister’s  adliereuts,  who,  ou  his 
dcHth,  naturally  sejnirated  into  different  parties,  and  numy  of  whom 
relaxed  in  their  attachment  to  Mr.  Pelham,  while  others  joined  the 
ranks  of  opj>osition.  Kven  Mr.  Horace  \Val|>olc,  the  son  of  Lord  Or- 
ford,  although  he  continued  for  a  time  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
father,  in  supporting  Mr.  Pelham,  yet  altered  his  behaviour  thnmgh 
some  cnus4*  of  umbnige ;  and  not  only  l)ccame  his  determined  opponent 
during  life,  hut  even  in  his  posthumous  Memoirs,  indulged  an  unjusti¬ 
fiable  and  splenetic  ])rejudice  against  his  memory. 

*  Xo  disapptantmont  or  piTsonal  mortification,  kowever,  could  weaken 
the  trrateful  recollection  which  Mr.  Pelham  cherished  for  his  first  and 
inalienable  patron  ;  to  whose  merits  he  delighted  to  render  ample  jus¬ 
tice  ou  all  occasions,  public  as  well  as  private,  while  he  ever  avowed  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  favours.  To  the  latest  period  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  lie  pursued  the  same  course  ;  and  was  proud  to  acknowledge  that 
he  cousiuered  himself  as  the  pupil  and  follower  of  Sir  Hubert  Walpole, 
in  the  science  of  pditics  and  finance.* 

The  disadvantages,  almost  amounting  to  disasters,  arising 
from  the  want  of  cordial  co-operation  between  the  King  and  his 
ministers,  ])res.scd  with  peculiar  severity  during  the  existence  of 
the  great  liebcdlion  of  1745.  The  measures  of  Mr.  Pelham 
were  w  ise  and  vigorous ;  hut  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddalc,  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  was,  witli  others  of  the  cabinet, 
strongly  atUiched  to  Lord  Granville,  and  in  the  pure  spirit  of 
opposition,  paralysed  every  exertion.  The  distant  danger  was 
ridiculed  as  imaginary,  and  it  was  not  until  it  became  imminent, 
that  the  pi()i>er  steps  were  taken  for  securing  the  country.  The 
friends  of  Government  in  the  North,  met  with  no  effectual  en¬ 
couragement;  and,  through  this  unprincipled  mismanagement, 
Cireat  Hritain  was,  to  apply  the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  all  hut  ‘  conquered  by  tliree  thousand  rabble,  gathered 
‘together  in  the  mountains’.  Marshal  Wade  expressed  his 
belief,  that  England  was  ‘  for  the  first  comer  * ;  and  Mr.  Fox, 
ui  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  says  without  re¬ 
serve  ;  ‘  If  you  can  tell  whether  the  six  thousand  Dutch  and  the 
‘  ten  battalions  of  Engliah  (from  the  army  in  Flanders)  or  five 
‘  thousand  French  or  Spaniards,  will  he  here  first,  you  know 

*  our  fate  ’•  iViid  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  stigmatises,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  misconduct  of  the  refractory  numbers  of 
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the  Administration.  ‘  Every  domestic  matter  is  such  as  could 
‘  not  he  explained,  in  other  than  an  extreme  long  letter,  and 
‘  must  not  l)e  wrote  in  any.  Imagine  every  thing  in  confusion; 

‘  obstinate,  angry,  determined  impraclicahility  througliout*. 
Concerning  the  ilreaded  landing  of  the  French  in  aid  of  the 
Pretender,  he  says :  ‘ 'I'hey  are  not  come,  God  he  thanked! 

‘  And  1  think,  now  it  would  he  too  late.  Hut  had  five  thousand 
‘  landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a  week  ago,  I  verily  helicve 
‘  tiie  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost  them  a  battle  ’.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  ascribed  the  safety  of  the  country  to  the 
critical  arrival  of  the  troops  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s 
army;  and,  eight  years  after  the  event,  Mr.  IVlham,  in  a  speech 
on  the  army  establishment,  stated,  that  ‘  if  the  reinforcements 

*  from  the  continent  had  been  detained  but  a  few  weeks,  by 

*  contrary  winds,  London  could  not  have  been  defended  against 
‘  the  rebels*.  NN  e  do  not  cite  these  opinions  as  necessarily  cor¬ 
rect  to  their  full  extent ;  hut  they  may  serve,  at  least,  to  shew, 
what  were  the  sentiments,  at  the  time,  of  the  best  informed 
men. 

Such,  however,  w  as  tiie  rooted  dislike  of  the  King  to  his  most 
zealous  and  able  servants,  that,  while  this  formidable  rebellion 
was  still  raging,  he  adopted  plans  for  their  immediate  dismissal 
Indignant  at  their  w  ise  and  patriotic  disinclination  to  gratify  his 
extravagant  schemes  for  the  prosecution  of  the  continental  war; 
urged  on  by  the  representations  of  Lord  Granville;  and  exas¬ 
perated  by  a  ]u-oposal  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  he  made  Secretary 
at  War  ;  he  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  FLarls  of  Hath  and 
Granville,  two  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  kingdom;  and 
authorizeil  the  former  to  form  a  new  administration.  The  effect 
was  absolutely  ludicrous,  and  cannot  he  more  effectively  de- 
scrihetl  than  in  the  words  of  a  letter  written  hy  a  well-informed 
contemporary. 

‘  I  pivo  you  a  liint,  last  week,  of  an  insurrection  in  the  closet; 
and  t»f  Lord  Hath’s  having  prevented  Pitt’s  lx*ing  secretary  at  w. 
The  ministry  gave  up  that ;  hut  finding  a  change  had  been  madf 
in  a  scheme  of  foreign  politics,  which  they  had  laid  liefore  the  king, 
and  for  which  he  had  thanked  them  ;  and  perceiving  some  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  intention  to  dismiss  them  at  the  end  of  the  session ;  they 
came  to  a  sudden  reMilutimi  not  to  do  Lord  Granville’s  business,  by 
carrying  the  supplies,  and  then  be  turned  out ;  so  on  ^londay  mom- 
ing,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  ImkIv,  the  two  secretaries  of  state 
threw  up  the  srals,  next  day  ^Ir.  Pelham  with  the  Treasury,  Duke 
of  HiMlford  with  the  Adminilty  ;  Lord  (iower,  and  Lord  Pembroke, 

£n*e  un  t<H>,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Grafton,  and  Richmond,  the 
ord  C  nancellor,  Mr.  Winnington,  and  almost  all  the  great  oHiccrs, 
and  offices,  declaring  they  w’ould  do  the  siime.  Lord  Grannlle  had 
immediately  both  seals,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  to  give  te 
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\ihoui  he  pleased.  Lord  Bath  uTis  named  First  Commissioner  to  the 
Treiisury,  Lord  Carlisle/ Privy  and  Lord. WiheheTsea  reinstated 

in  the  Admiralty.  .  ^  ^ 

*  Thus  far,  all  went  on  swimmingly.  .They  had  only  forgot  one 
little  iH>int,  which  ^^'ns  to  secure  a  majority  in  b<»th  Houses.  In  the 
Commons,  they  unluckily  fiuind,  they  had  nobody  to  take  the  lead, 
better  than  Sir  John  Hushoiit,  Sir  dohii  Barnard  having  refused  to 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  so  did  I.iord  Chief- Just  ice  Wills  to 
be  Chancellor  ;  and  the  wildness  of  the  scheme  stion  prevented  many 
fn»m  giving  into  it.  llopjj  the  Dutch  minister,  did  not  a  little  help  to 
increase  the  confusion,  by  declaring,  that  he  hud  immediately  aea- 
patcheda  courier  to  Holland,  aqd  did  not  doubt  but  the  States  would 
send  to  accept  France's  own  terms.  .1  should  tell  you,  that  Lord 
Bath’s  being  of  the  enterprise,  heljH^d  hugely  to  poison  the  success  of 
it.  In  short,  his  Lordship,  whoso  politics  were  never  characterise 
bv  steadiness,  had  not  courage  enough  to  take  the  Treasury. 

‘  On  the  Wednesday  after  the  IVIonday  on  which  the  chancy  hap¬ 
pened,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  he  had  tried  the  I^use  of 
Commons,  and  found  it  tvottld  not  do.  Bounce  went  tdl  the  project  to 
shivers,  like  the  vessels  in  the  Alchymisti  when  they  are  on  the  brink 
of  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  The  king,  who  hud  given  into  vhese  al¬ 
terations,  was  fatigued  and  perplexi^d  ;  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet ; 
and  refused  to  admit,  any-  n\ore  of  the  people,  who  were  pouring  in 
u|)on  him,  with  white  statrs,  gold  keys,  commissions.  Sec.  ,At  last  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Winnington,  and  told,  him  he  was  the  hohestest  ma*n 
about  him,  and  should  have  the  honour  of  the  reconciliatiem  j  and  sent 
him  to  Mr.  Pelham,  to  desire  they  would  all  return  to  their  employ¬ 
ments.  Lord  Gmnville  is  as  jolly  as  ever  ;  laughs  and  drinks  ;  owns 

it  was  mad,  and  that  he  would  do  it  again  to-mornm' . Upon 

Wd  Granville's  resignation,  Sir  William  Stanhope  said.  That  his 
only  surprise  was,  how  he  had  kept  it  so  long ;  and  another  joker  ob¬ 
served,  That  it  was  not  safe  to  walk  the  streets  at  night,  for  fear  of 
being  pressed  for  a  cabinet  counsellor.' 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !  Who  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  Cohbett’s  jest,  about  the  Canning  ministry  anti¬ 
cipated  by  ‘  another  joker  \  ‘  It  is  said  of  Lord  (irartvillo, 
that  he  would  have  carried  matters  with  a  Ingh  hand,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  King  to  convene  ^the  parliament,  and  appeal  to  the 
loyalty  of  that  body  for  support  under  his  dlfliculties.  George 
the  Second  had,  at  least,  good  sense  enough  to  know  that  Such 
hazardous  experimehts^were  not  suited  to  the  temper  of  the 
times ;  and  he  preferred  the  safer  step  of  calling  back  his  old 
ministers.  The  laughable  circumstaiices  of  thi^^  transaction 
were  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  wits  of  the  day  ;  and  amoirig 
other  satires  appeared  a  tract,  hound  up  to  all  appearance  like 
a  child’s  hook,  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  ft  professed  to  con¬ 
tain  ‘  A  History  of  the  Long  Administration  *,  and  concluded 
"ith  the  following  summary  of  its  merits.  *  And  thus  endeth 

*  the  second  and  last  part  of  this  astonisliing  Administratidn, 

vot..  III. - N.S.  ‘  ‘  ‘  '  R 
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‘  whicli  lasted  Ibrty-ei^ht  hours,  three  quarters,  seven  iniuulcs, 

*  and  eleven  seconds ;  which  may  truly  Ih?  called  the  most  wbe 
‘  and  most  honest  ot‘  all  administrations,  the  minister  having,  to 
‘  the  astonishment  of  all  wise  men,  never  transacted  one  radi 
‘thine;  and,  what  is  more  marvellous,  left  as  much  money  in 

*  the  T - y,  as  he  found  in  it.  This  worthy  history  I  hav« 

‘  faithfully  recorded,  in  this  mighty  volume,  that  it  may  he  rcjul 
‘  with  the  valuable  works  of  our  immortal  countryman,  'rhotuas 
‘  I'huml),  by  our  children,  grand-children,  and  great-gran4- 

*  children,  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 

We  recur  to  the  liebellion  and  its  results,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entering  into  details,  by  no  means  spiritedly  given 
in  the  work  before  us,  hut  that  we  may  advert  to  a  (piestion, 
often  agitated,  concerning  the  share  which  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berlaiul  took  in  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  the  severe  aiul 
sanguinary  measures  of  military  execution  which  lollowed  on 
the  victory  of  C’ullodeu.  lie  has  been  represented  as  the  re¬ 
luctant  instrument  of  other  more  malignant  ami  less  relenting 
spirits, — ^as  protesting  against  those  ravages  of  fire  and  sword  of 
which  he  was  the  indignant  witness ;  and  he  has  been  praised 
for  (piaiities  which  there  is  enough  in  these  volumes  to  prove 
that  he  was  far  enough  from  ])ossessing.  llis  letters  expre« 
the  strongest  antipathy  to  the  Scotch,  and  enforce  the  necessity 
of  severe  proceedings: — ‘Mild  measures  will  not  do.’ — ‘  Were 
‘  1  to  enumerate  the  villaius  and  villainies  this  country  abounds 
‘in,  I  .-liould  never  have  done’. — ‘  I  am  sorry  to  leave  this 
‘  country,  in  the  condition  it  is  in  ;  for,  all  the  good  that  we  have 
‘  done,  has  been  a  little  bbattl-lcttin^,'  ICxpressions  like  these 
are  not  to  he  mistaken;  and  even  if  it  were  practicable  to  give 
them,  in  coniu'xion  with  the  actual  circumstances,  a  favourable 
interpretation,  it  woulil  be  inqmssible  to  entertain  any  plea  in 
exttuuiaiion  of  a  fact  stated  in  Horace  Walpole's  ‘  Memoircs’. 
During  the  rebellion,  a  number  of  recruits  had  enlisted  iiiKler 
a  p(»itive  engagement  of  dismission  at  the  expiration  of  three  ' 
years.  When  that  term  hatl  lapsed,  they  very  naturally  thought  ^ 
themselves  free,  and  some  of  them  left  their  regiments.  ‘  Ihe  j 

*  Duke  ordered  them  to  be  tried  as  deserters;  and  not  having  . 

‘  received  a  legal  discharge,  they  were  condemned.  Nothing  j 
‘  could  mollify  him  ;  two  were  executed.’  ' 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  Mr.  Pelham  was,  to  its  full  • 
extent,  an  a<lvocate  fm*  the  pacific  system  of  Sir  Robert  i 
pole  ;  and  most  assuietlly,  the  state  and  conduct  of  the  war,  nt 
this  time  carrying  on  in  (iermany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy, 
were  not  calculated  to  make  him  a  convert  to  a  military  poficy* 
Our  fuiances  laboured  :  we  were  not,  iii  those  days,  hankned 
to  the  (juotalioii  of  the  national  debt  I'v  iiundreds  of  millwo*' 

It  was  co!isidrre<l  as  within  the  possibility  of  redemption,  not 
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a  pfViK'tiuil  rent-cliav^e  on  tlie  resources  of  liie  country ;  and 
>lr.  IVlham  was  all  anxiety  to  conuuenee  such  a  series  of  mea¬ 
sures  and  modifications  as  should  pul  the  national  credit  on  a 
sure  foundation,  and  reduce  the  outgoings  within  a  reasonable 
compass.  Instead  of  making  any  approach  towards  realizing 
this  desirahle  consummation,  he  found  expenses  uccumu- 
Intim: ;  large  sums  handed  over  to  foreign  powers,  ostensibly 
for  British  interests,  hut  really  for  their  own.  The  King  was 
oMtinnte  f(u-  war;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  indisposed  to 
liiinionr  him  ;  and,  altogether,  things  were  in  a  state  and  posture 
quite  nnuoving  to  a  reasoiiahle  man,  and  distressing  to  a  minister 
anxious  for  the  well-heing  of  his  country.  Mr.  Pelham,  thus 
circinnstanced,  made  no  secret  of  his  views  and  wishes;  aflecting 
a  despondency  which  we  c.innot  heiicve  that  he.  felt  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  expressions;  and  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  peace, — general,  if  possihh*,  hut;  if  our 
allies  should  'prove  obstinate,  separately  and  in  our  own  behalf. 
'J’ho  l>Jitch  w(*re  still  more  eager  for  the  pacification:  their 
frontier  towns  had  yielded,  almost  without  resistance,  to  the 
lH>ld  and  skilful  enterprises  of  Saxe  and  Lowcndahl ;  and  they 
had  nothing  to  hope,  while  they  had  every  thing  to  apprehend, 
from  the  protraction  of  the  contest.  France  was  weary  of  tlie 
confiict  ;  and  after  some  negotiation,  the  preliminaries  were 
>igM('d,  Austria  and  Sardinia  dissenting,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
.\pril  .SO,  174iS,  on  conditions  wliich  ought  to  have  set  all  parlies 
wondering  at  the  folly  and  guilt  of  their  contentions. 

After  much  <juarrelling  and  chicanery,  the  definitive  treaty 
was  conchuled  towards  the  close  of  1748;  and  Mr.  Pelham  was 


left  at  lll)(*rty  to  pursue  his  plans  of  financial  reform,  involving 
‘  the  reducing  the  whole  debt  of  the  nation  to  three  per  cent., 
‘and  the  keeping  the  current  expense  within  the  land  and  uKilt, 
‘  .ind  ]>aying  yearly  a  million  of  the  sinking  fund.’  ile  was 
itill,  however,  pestered  with  the  paltry  jealousies  of  his  vain¬ 
glorious  brother,  who  fancied  himself  a  negotiator  of  the  first 
order,  and  expected  that  all  parties  were  to  combine  in  think¬ 
ing  liic  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  perfect  work  of  human 
sagacity,  and  in  eulogizing  hitn  as  the  y)rime  mover,  the 
master-spirit  who  directed  and  organized  the  whole  transaction. 
Pitfereiices  were  continually  arising,  all  from  the  same  trouble¬ 
some  source;  and  we  refer  to  one,  merely  for  the  sake  of  repeat¬ 
ing  a  fine  anecdote  excellently  introduc(?d  by  Mr.  Pelham.  Mr. 
Ja'grrc,  the  envoy  to  Prussia,  had  exposed  himself  to  tlie  King  s 
displeasure,  by  interfering,  with  the  best  intentions,  in  some 
5'clieine  of  (Jemian  politics  which  his  Majesty  had  been  con¬ 
cocting;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  weak  enough  to  be 
irritated  by  some  speech,  truly  or  falsely  reporttnl,  levelled,  bv 
die  same  individual,  against  his  Grace’s  infallibility*  Mr.  Pel- 
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liain  was  irnmccfiatcly  and  urgently  teazed  to  dismi<ts  the  obnoxi¬ 
ous  minister.  1  lo  was,  however,  unalterable  in  bis  deternim- 
htion  to  resist  the  petulant  injustice  of  his  brother  and  his  itm. 
ter.  He  treated  tlic  reports  as  false,  and  the  proposed  exchl^ 
sion  as  uncalled  for  and  injurious ;  rejecte<l  tlie  proposal  pe¬ 
remptorily,  and  concluded  his  remonstrance  as  follows.'  »n  T 

. 

,  ‘  1  will  tnmble  you  no  farther  upon  this  subject,  but  just  with  one 
observation,  which  is,  that  when  I  read  in  your  letter,  his  niaj[e«ty*8 
quick  deterinination  to  turn  him  out  at  once,  it  put  me  in  mind  of 
what  Algt*rnon  Sidney  said  to  my  father  the  night  In'forc  his  cxecu. 
tion.  **  Nephew,  I  value  iu»t  my  own  life  a*  chip ;  but  what  conccmt 
me  is,  that  latPy  which  takes  away  my  life,  may  hang  every  one  of  yotf, 
whenever  it  is  thought  convenient.”  ’ 

^I'lic  restoration  of  peace  enabled  Mr.  Pelham  to  give  his  un¬ 
divided  attiMition  to  his  favourite  object,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  sincerely  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  opening  for  a 
permanent  reduction  of  the  public  burdens,  lie  resisted  the 
wish  of  the  King,  as  well  as  the  inclinations  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  for  liie  retention  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  he  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  substitute  a  pensionary  ^ 
system  for  the  custom  of  impressment ;  and  at  last  brought  for¬ 
ward  his  grand  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  by  ‘ 
lowering  its  rate  of  interest.  Tliis  operation  was  no  novelty, 
lu  1717,  from  six,  it  had  been  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  average; 
and  ill  1727.,  it  was  lowered  to  four.  In  the  present  instaoce,  i 
the  plan  was  as  follows,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  resolutions  : 
moved  by  Mr.  I’elliam,  and  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Cooi'  I 
mons. 

i 

*  1st.  'Fhat  such  jiroprietors  of  those  parts  of  the  national  debt, 
which  h<»re  an  interest  of  four  per  cent,  as  should  subscribe  their 
names  In'fore  February  2dth,  17*hb  fA  should  be  intitled  to  an  in¬ 
terest,  on  their  n'siHH’tive  shares,  of  four  per  cent,  until  December 
2.*»lh,  ljui) ;  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  until  Decembt'r  25th,  17Wl  f 
uiid  of  three  ]H*r  cent  afterwards,  subject  to  the  established  pnunsioiis 
mid  clauses  of  ro<leniptioii.  No  part  of  this  stock  was  to  be  redeem¬ 
able,  until  Di'cember,  1757,  except  such  as  w'as  due  to  the  East  India 
C'omjiuny. 

.  ‘  2udly,  That  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  ' 
interest  of  four  jht  cent,  should  still  be  applied  to  tlie  same  pufpoeJ»> 
and  that  the  surplus  arising  from  the  reduction,  should  be  added  to 
the  Sinking  Fund.' 

Ibis  measure,  tboiigb  it  met  with  some  difticulties, 'Ul®*  ! 
mntely  succeeded  ;  and  we  have  thus  briefly  stated  its  general 
features,  because  it  has  been  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and  we 
arc  supposed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  similar  maiKcnvre.  What-  j 
ever  may  be  thi?  policy  of  such  modes  of  diminishing  the  ; 
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neral  pressure,  we  cannot  express  a  very  strong  convlotion  of  tlieir 
justice;  although  we  suppose  that  the  only  inedioilof  obtaining 
ultimate  from  nn  intolerable  weight,  must  be, i not. merely 
the  occasional  application  of  these  mild  and  mitigatory  remedies^ 
hut  their  extension  to  a  wider  range  and  a  bolder  practice* 
There  does  not  seem  much  difference  between  saying  ati  oDca« 
and  without  regard  to  any  other  circumstances  than  the  national 
exigency, — The  interest  of  the  debt  shall  be  reduced;  and  the 
proposal,  as  an  alternative,  of  receiving  the  principal  sum,  just 
at  that  very  crisis  when  its  specific  value  in  the  money  market 
is  equivalently  depreciated.  We  are  aware  that,  in  strict  con¬ 
struction,  a  creditor,  not  bound  to  a  fixed  period,  may  choose 
his  own  time  of  payment;  but  such  conduct,  in  the  general 
course  of  pecuniary  transactions,  would  do  much  harm.  We 
also  know,  that  in  the  last  instance  in  which  this  expedient  was 
carried  into  practice,  it  w’as  productive  of  injury  from  which 
there  w  as  no  escape. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  least  of  Mr.  Pelham’s  misfortunes, 
that  he  was  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  that  the  latter  fancied  himself  a  statesman.  Much  em¬ 
barrassment  was  occasioned  by  the  incredible  weakness  and 
vanity  which  led  him  to  ofler  direct  insult  to  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  the  Princess  Amelia.  Lord  Sandwich  had  given 
offence,  real  or  imaginary,  and  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood  next 
to  the  1  leir-apparcnt,  wrote  to  his  Grace  of  Newcastle,  offering 
bis  mediation :  the  application  was  left  without  reply,  and  this 
inoxaisahle  discourtesy  was  never  forgotten.  In  a  letter'to  the 
Princess,  he  indulged  himself  in  *  pert,  not  to  say  impeftment 
‘expressions,*  and,  by  this  childish  and  iingentleinanly  conduct, 
made  her  also  his  personal  enemy.  These  follies,  witli  his  per¬ 
petual  jealousies  and  assumptions,  may,  not  improbably,  have 
pven  to  Mr.  Pelham’s  manners,  the  apparent  want  of  temjfier, 
imputed  to  him  by  Horace  Walpole.  Still,  he  was  fairly  fiar- 
nessed  with  an  absurd  and  fractious  colleague,  and  he  seems  to 
have  managed  him  with  kindness  and  skill.  It  should  not, 
however,  he  forgotten,  that  this  overweening  and  vexatious  col¬ 
league  was  a  most  affectionate  and  generous  brother.  When 
Mr.  IVlham,  in  married  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 

land,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  gave  up  the  half  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance  as  elder  son,  that  his  brother  might  not  be  without  a  com¬ 
petent  establishment ;  and  his  letters,  captious  and  frivolous  as 
they  too  frequently  appear,  are  never  deficient  in  fraternal  feei¬ 
ng- 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enter  specifically  into  the  transuctioni 
^hich  occurred  during  the  portion  of  Mr.  PelhamV  adminis¬ 
tration  following  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  withoi^  iijvea- 
tigating,  far  more  extensively  and  minutely  than  our  lamits  or 


IG() 
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leisure  allow,  the  state  and  liistory  of  parties ;  a 
never  yet  adccjuately  discussed,  ami  whieli  would  deinaiul  i 
volume,  ratlicr  than  a  restricted  essay.  'I'lie  strongly  marked 
features  of  Whig  and  Tory,  were  gradually,  hut  visil)Iy,  wea^ 
iug  down,  and  the  more  definite  distinction  of  ministry  and  op¬ 
position  was  growing  daily  more  apparemt.  riie  court  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  formed  a  nucleus  which  attracted  the  doatin^ 
elements  of  political  hostility,  and  attorded  the  means  of  or- 
ganiz.ition  and  consistency  ;  hut  his  premature  death  scattered 
them  abroad,  and  left  his  familiars  to  choose  their  own  side, 
without  reference  to  a  future  reign.  'The  Regency  (ptestion, 
w  hich  his  decease  and  the  minority  of  his  children  made  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  agitate,  alforded  an  additional  evidence  of  the  value 
of  high  character  in  a  country  like  England.  Had  tin*  Duke 
of  Cinnherland  hecn  ])()pular,  nothing  could  have  deprived  him 
of  the  otlice  of  Regent.  I  lis  father’s  favour,  and  the  people’s 
voice,  would  have  giv(*n  it  to  him,  mangre  all  the  efforts  of  a 
disapproving  ministry;  hut  the  general  feeling  was,  justly  or 
unjustly,  strong  against  him;  he  was  thought  cruel,  and  his  se¬ 
verity  as  a  disciplinarian  gave  plausibility  to  the  accusation. 
The  Princess  was  named  Regent,  in  the  event  of  a  minority; 
and  to  the  Duke  was  assigned  the  em})ty  honour  attached  to 
tlie  presidency  of  her  council.  A  conversation,  preserved  by 
Lord  Orford,  hetw’een  the  King  and  Mr.  Fox,  clearly  shews  that 
the  King’s  wishes  were  for  the  nomination  of  his  son.  Ik 
thanked  Mr.  Fox  for  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Duke,  and 
explicitly  avow  ed  that  his  affections  were  with  his  son.  *  I  do 

*  not  know,’  lie  said,  ‘  why  they  dislike  him.  It  is  brought 
‘  about  by  the  Scotch,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  luiglish  tliat  don’t 

*  love  tliscipline  ;  aiul  hecanse  all  this  is  not  enough,  discou- 
‘  raged  by  the  ministry.’  U'he  fierce  contentions  consequent  on 
this  event,  with  the  feiuls  in  the  cabinet,  kept  up  by  his  restless 
brother,  seem  to  have  come  in  aid  of  his  ollicial  fatigues,  to 
suggest  to  Mr.  Peliiain  the  wdsh  of  retiring  on  a  sinecure  audi- 
torship ;  hut,  at  the  especial  entreaty  of  the  King,  he  forewent 
his  purpose. 

'I  he  suhsocjuent  term  of  Mr.  Pelham’s  administration  was  not 
marked  by  other  than  the  usual  routine  of  piihllc  business,  with 
an  occasional  cheek  from  the  intricacy  of  the  Cierman  politics,  in 
which  the  King’s  partialities  were  continually  entangling  us;  and 
with  passing  excitations  of  popular  feeling,  from  the  introductioi 
of  measures  unpalatable  to  the  national  sentiment.  He  applW 
himself  indefatigahly  to  the  reduction  and  regulation  of  tli€ 
funded  debt  ;  and  w  hile  lie  of  necessity,  perhaps  of  choice,  ab¬ 
stained  from  an  uneourticr-like  or  unininisteriul  interference  with 
such  salutary  expenses  as  those  connected  with  places  and 
pensions,  he  cmph»\ed  every  method  short  of  that,  for  the 
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niaintonaiico  of  a  severe  economy.  The  King  coinpliinented 
him  as,  in  tliis  respect,  a  h<‘ttor  manager  of  the  national  income 
than  Sir  Kohert  ^^'alpo!e.  lie  seems  to  have  completcil  all  liis 
arrani^cinenls  ;  and  he  was,  probably,  congratulating  himself  on 
the  consnnnnation  of  his  plans,  and  on  the  perfection  of  hfs 
machinery,  when  he  was  struck  by  mortal  disease,  and,  on  March 
C},  IT')!,  tiled, — only  a  few  days  after  declaring  that  *  be  was 
‘  never  better  in  his  life.* 

We  are  not  aware  that,  after  these  comments  on  Mr.  Pel- 
h!uu*s  measures,  added  to  our  previous  estimate  of  his  character, 
it  can  he  necessary  to  sum  uj),  in  any  other  than  a  brief  and 
j»eneral  manner.  W  e  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  entire 
reciitude  of  his  intentions  throughout  his  career;  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  ])erceive,  few  men  have  passed  through  life  with  less 
compromise  of  political  consistency.  His  cardinal  rule  was  *a 
sound  one; — to  keep,  as  far  as  possible,  his  country  from  the 
wa^te  and  suffering  attendant  on  a  military  policy :  and  in  his 
maintenance  of  this  principle,  he  manifested  both  firmness  and 
ability.  In  the  private  and  social  relations,  his  character*  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  without  a  stain  ;  and,  altogether,  if  he  cannot 
be  ranked  among  the  greatest  ministers  who  have  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  iMigland,  he  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  in  character  and  conduct  among  them  all. 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  the  work  itself,  arid 
we  shall  only  add  the  expression  of  our  regret,  that  the  decease 
of  its  Author  has  closed  a  useful,  if  not  brilliant  scries  of  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  modern  history  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  done 
respectably,  that  which  those- who  could  have  done  better,  de¬ 
clined  to  undertake.  His  facts,  whatever  we  nifiy  think  of  his 
comments,  are  highly  valuable,  laboriously  searched  out,‘  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated,  and  by  no  means  unskilfully  compacted. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Xetr  Criticisms  on  the  celeh rated  Text,  1  John  v.  7.  By 
Irancis  Antony  Knittel.  TransLited  from  the  original  German, 
bv  William  Alleyn  Evanson,  Al.A.  8vo.  pp.  li.  2(13.  Loudon. 

\m. 

2.  Remarks  Mf)on  Mr.  Evanson  s  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  KnitteTs 
Sew  Criticisms  on  1  .Tulin  v.  7*  By  Clemeua  Angiicauus.  8vo. 
pp.  4(i.  London.  1821). 

M  H.  ANSON,  we  presume  from  the  introductory  obser¬ 
vations  which  he  has  prefixed  to  this  KnglLsh  edition  of 
l^nittel’s  New  Criticisms,  is  a  candidate  for  the  honours  which 
IMblical  literature,  sedulously  cultivated  and  usefully  nppW^d, 
Confers  upon  those  scholars  who  are  devoted  to  this  bfarieh'of 
^tuHy.  With  what  success  he  may  hereafter  seek  after  the  clis- 
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tiiictiDiis  to  which  lie  aspires,  it  Is  not  tor  us  to  say  •  but 
in  the  pnges  before  us,  we  find  more  than  one  reason  fi)f 
the  opinion  wliich  we  reluctantly  entertain,  that  his  present 
service  will  not  entitle  him  to  that  species  of  reward  whick 
consists  in  the  approbation  of  discreet  and  learned  person, 
competent  to  judge  of  the  questions  which  he  has  brougki 
under  their  notice.  We  forbear  to  criticise  his  Dedication,  is 
every  writer  has  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  his  patron,  and 
to  select  the  topics  of  his  encomiastic  address ;  hut  we  roust 
remark,  that  the  langttage  in  which  Mr.  Kvanson  has  conveyed 
the  sentiments  to  which  he  there  gives  utterance,  has  no 
tendency  to  induce  a  favourable  estimate  of  his  (|ualifications  is 
a  Biblical  critic.  Among  these,  we  must  t'ver  rate  highly, 
that  sound  and  healthy  mental  temperament  wiiich  enables 
a  scholar  to  proceed  dispassionately  and  without  prejudice  to¬ 
wards  the  objects  in  relation  to  which  we  w’ait  the  decisions  of 
his  judgement.  A  man  who  strives  for  masteries,  is  not  crowned, 
unless  he  strixe  law  fully ;  and  in  the  held  into  which  Mr.  Evan- 
6011  has  ventured,  wisdom  is  as  necessary  a  qualification  as  Icaro- 

ing- 

This  is  certainly  an  ‘  extraordinary  age  but,  comparing  it 
with  other  times,  w’c  should  perhaps  find  some  difHculty  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  period  that  might  better  please  us.  W  e  see  some- 
I  thing  of  the  world,  and  must  confess  that  it  is  much  w’orse  thin 
we  could  wish  it  to  be;  but  Mr.  Hvansoifs  picture  of  it  is  quite 
appalling.  ‘  The  lessons  of  history  and  the  oracles  of  the 

•  living  God  are  efpially  disregarded  ’ ;  ‘  the  presidency  if 

•  God  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  scouted  as  the  dreim 

•  of  an  enthusiast  * ;  and  they  whose  eyes  are  open  may,  it 
seems,  look  on  *  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  nation's  apo- 
stacy’!  W'e  have  not  been  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  writm: 
in  the  works  of  the  critical  scholars  whose  names  we  hononr. 
But  if  all  this  be  true,  Mr.  Kvanson  might  have  been  better 
employed  than  in  translating  Knittel’s  ‘  New  Criticisms.’  We 
have  referred  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Evanson’s  ‘  Dedication  *,  but 
we  shall  have  to  notice  other  instances  of  his  indiscreet  ex¬ 
pressions,  before  we  dismiss  this  ‘  Translation*. 

Mr.  Evanson,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface,  referring 
an  article  in  our  Journal  on  a  w’ork  which,  by  its  superior 
merits,  was  entitled  to  very  ample  commendation,  has 
presented  us  as  having  ‘  taken  up  the  cause  of  Crito  CanU- 
•  hrigiensis,  a  determined  opponent  of  1  John  v.  7.*  OvLt  if* 
quaintance  with  the  controversy  on  this  celebrated  text,  n  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  yesterday’s  date ;  nor  has  it  been  reserved  to 
occasion  of  noticing  the  admirable  ‘  Vindication  of  Pro^ 
‘  sor  Person*  in  our  Number  for  last  June,  for  our  readcctto 
leiirn  our  opinion  of  the  pretensions  which  have  been  put. 
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ward  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  passage  to  a  place  In 
the  genuine  writings  of  the  Apostle  John.  From  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  existence,  the  l^clectic  Review  has  opposed 
i;5clf  to  the  intrusion  of  a  passage  info  the  Greek  text  of  the 

Testament,  the  admission  of  w  hicli  would  recinire  tlie  sur- 
icmler  of  the  soundest  principles  of  criticism,  and  leave  us  no 
longer  in  the  possession  of  those  rules  of  evidence  which  en¬ 
able  us  to  detcrininc  the  genuine  readings  of  ancient  writii^s. 
We  have  not  seen  any  reason,  in  our  latest  examination  of  tire 
ar'iUiiH'nts  and  repres('ntations  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
verse,  to  alter  our  judgement  in  respect  to  its  character.  But 
while  they  have  left  us  to  retain,  without  change  or  ahateinpnt, 
our  view  of  the  whole  subject,  some  of  the  publications^  put 
forth  in  defence  of  the  rejected  passage,  have  fui  nislnsd  us  with 
very  suHicient  ground  for  remarking,  that  other  arguments  have 
been  used  in  its  support,  than  those  which  could  be  derived 
from  die  ap}dication  of  critical  learning.  Neither  the  *  New 
Criticisms  ’  of  Knittel,  nor  the  prefatory  observations  of  his 
Translator  are  finltless  in  this  respect. 

Of  a  very  different  description  are  the  *  Remavks  *  of  ‘  Cle- 
*  mens  Anglicanus  \  In  the  few  pages  which  comprbe  tliexn, 
there  is  the  most  entire  absence  of  all  unnecessary  ami  inap¬ 
propriate  disputation.  Ills  uppeahs  are  always  directed  to  our 
Knowledge  and  our  reason;  never  to  our  prejudices  or  our  p*s- 
xhms.  We  never  find  occasion  either  to  question  his  learning, 
ur  to  complain  of  his  temper,  but  receive  from  his  criticisms 
the  convictions  and  impressions  which  an  upright  and  caticHd 
writer  never  fails  at  aiming  to  produce.  The  tract  before  usis 
om*  of  those  publications  wliicb,  proceeding  from  minds  of  a 
Mipcrior  order,  commend  themselves  to  the  reader’s  approval, 
and  leaving  him  to  regret  nothing  but  their  brevity,  induce  him 
to  widi  for  more  enlarged  opportunities  of  being  instructed  and 
gratified  by  the  Author’s  talents. 

ihe  *  Criticisms’  of  Knittel  were  first  published  at  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  1785.  They  are  noticed  by  Bishop  Hurgeas  in  his 
Tracts  and  Observations’,  as,  unfortunately,  a  sealed  hook  to 
the  generality  of  readers  for  want  of  an  Kngllsh  translation. 
Tiiat  want  is  now  supplied  by  Mr.  Evanson’s  publication,  whicli 
comprises  not  only  a  version  of  Knittel’s  work,  hut  a  series  of 
remarks  relative  to  the  controversy,  by  the  Translator.  As 
these  are  inserted  in  the  Preface,  and  as  the  ‘  Remarks'  of 
‘  Clemens  Anglicanus’  are  limited  to  them,  we  shall  bring  them 
under  our  readers’ notice,  liefo re  wc  proceed  to  tbc  work  of  the 
Cerman  Professor  itself.  The  Preface  commences  with  the 
todowing  p;iragraph.  *  1  * 

*  Oneerf  the  most  power^l opponents  of  the  anthenticityof  1  Jdhn,tr.7, 
•mong  the  German  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  Dr.  Semler, 
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in  his  “  iristoriml  Collections/*  quoted  h\  IVnchaelis  in  his  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Testament  (Vol.  IV.  p.  425,  Knp;,  Tr.).  **  To  Beni* 
ler’s  arjrimu'nt/’  Jttiys  Michaclis,  “  Knittel  has  made  some  k^arnsd 
and  specious  ohjections,  in  his  *  New  Criticisms  :*  hut,  specious  on^ 
h'nriicd  as  they  are,  they  have  not  convinced  me  that  Semler  is  mii* 
taken.’* 

‘  This  character  of  Knittel’s  Work,  by  an  op|^nent  of  the  coiiiro- 
verted  verse,  excited  an  earnest  wish,  repeatealy  expressed  iu  the 
course  of  the  controversy  on  the  verse,  that  the  English  reader  might 
be  put  in  jH>ssession  of  it,  by  a  translation  of  it  from  the  German.*  ^ 

On  this  paragvapli  ‘  Clemens  Anglicamis  *  remarks  : — 

*  From  Mr.  Evanson’s  mode  of  expression  we  naturally  infer,  that 
Michaelis,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  was  giving  a  general  cliaracter 
of  Knittel’s  work,  liishop  Hurgess  had  Ih'fore  led  the  way  to  such 
a  notion.  After  citing  the  observation  of  3Iichaelis — “  specious  and 
learned  as  Knitters  objections  are,  they  have  not  convinced  me  that 
Si'inler  is  mistaken  ” — the  llishm)  adds — “  which  is  saying  everything 
hut  D(f  iitji  nianust  Plato/'*  *rhe  truth  is,  that  Michaelis  is  there 


truth  is,  that  ^Michaelis  is  there 


discussing  a  part  of  the  subject  which  had  been  treated  by  Knittel; 
vix.  the  oviilence  of  Cyprian,  and  other  Fathers  of  tfie  African 
Church :  and  his  account  of  Knittel’s  objections  relates  oidy  to  those 
found  in  p.  32,  &c.  of  Knittel’s  work — according  to  the  reference  of  .Mi¬ 
chaelis  himself.  Michaelis  had  given  his  sentiments,  as  to  the  general 
character  of  Knittel’s  criticisms,  in  his  “  Previous  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  I  John  v.  7/*  in  the  following  words: — This  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  much  useful  information  may  lie  derived  from  it :  but  in 
the  principal  point,  the  author  ]n\s  totally  failed,"  Mr.  Evanson  in- 
det'd  has  quoted  this  account  of  Knittel’s  work,  as  ])reaented  “  in  a 
former  paswige  of  the  Introduction  ’* ;  and  expresses  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ilecision,  respecting  Knittel’s  total  failure,  ‘‘  which  IMichaelis 
has  so  authoritatively  pronounced.”  But  whether  .Michaelis  was  right 
or  wrong  in  that  decision,  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  inquire.’ 

Remarkw',  pji,  2,  3. 

The  liistory  of  this  controversy  would  cxhiliit,  probably,  as 
many  singular  and  instructive  incidents  as  could  be  presented 
by  the  account  of  any  literary  question  which  has  been  agitated 
since  the  revival  of  learning.  T’he  advocates  of  the  verse  have, 
by  tlieir  misapprehensions  and  misconstructions,  betrayed  a 


♦  Vindication  of  1  .Tohn  v.  7>  p.  77»  seciuid  edit.  Bishop  Burgess 
states  also,  in  his  **  J.ctters  to  the  f^lorgy  of  the  DitKese  of  St.  Ba¬ 
nd  s* ,  (p.  7*)  that  to  KnitteVs  (Viticisms,  !SIichaelis  ‘  made  no  reply 
in  the  last  «alition  of  his  fntrodneiUm,  though  published  three  yratl 
lifter  the  nm>eanince  <*f  that  work.*  IMichaelis,  however,  A/rrf  noticed 
Knittel’s  New  (Viticisms — as  he  himsidf  informs  us  (Introd.  Vol.  IV, 
p.  44ib)— in  a  review  of  the  work  in  the  Neiie  Oricntalisdic  BibHo- 
thek.  No.  XXXIII.  .‘i  "  S 
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strange  aptitude  to- give  their  cause  the  benefit  of  alliances 
uliich  could  not  otherwise  be  procured  for  it.  That  Mk'baelis 
slwmld  be  numbered  with  the  ‘  almost  persuadtxl  who  are 
vithheld  from  consenting  with  the  advocates  of  the  verse,  by 
only  some  slight  difference  of  opinion,  is  surprising  enough; 
blit  it  is,  after  all,  not  the  most  remarkable  of  the  examples 
diich  might  be  cited  from  the  pages  of  Bishop  Burgess,  of  a 
mode  of  treating  evidence,  which  no  one  would  wish  to  see  in 
a  writer  of  credit.  Michaclis  has  referred  to  KnitteVs  ‘  New 
‘Criticisms’  in  more  tlnin  one  instance,  in  his  ‘  Introtluclion* ; 
he  has  distinctly  noticed  his  allegation  respecting  the  insertion 
of  I  John  V.  7,  ill  Luther’s  Version,  (liitrod.  iv.  440.),  where 
he  again  refers  to  his  review  of  Knitiel’s  work  in  the  New 
Orient.  Bihl.  The  next  passage  of  Mr.  Evanson’s  Preface, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts,  we  shall  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers. 

‘  The  entire  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7»  is 
rc-solvable  into  its  absence  from  the  majority  of  Orock  Manuscripts, 
hithertt)  discovered  and  collated,  which  contain  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  John.  The  iiumlier  of  such  may  be,  at  the  utmost,  loO.  Of 
these,  there  are  only  two  of  very  high  antiquity ;  namely,  the  Codex 
Alviatulrinus  *,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  the  (\hIcx  Vaticanus, 
in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  The.se  are  sup])osed,  by  some,  to 
have  Ih'cii  of  the  fourth  century.  All  other  Greek  manuscripts,  as 
yet  discovered,  arc  later  than  the  ninth  century.  Those  two  omit  the 
disputed  clause.  But  that  omission  is  only  a  negative  testimony  at  tht 
K*st ;  aud  it  is  su.sj)icious  testimony,  as  lieing  contemporary  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  Arian  heresy,  which  unquestionably  originated  \n 
the  meaning  severally  attached  to  that  verse  by  Alexander  and  by 
.\rius,  in  the  fourth  century.*  Mr,  Evanson*s  Preface,  pp.  ix.  x. 

M  e  subjoin  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ‘  Remarks,* 
hy  Clemens  Anglicanus. 

*  M'hoever  reads  the  foregoing  extract,  must  admire  the  facility  with 
which  Mr.  E  vanson  disposes  of  the  evidence  of  all  the  Greek  manu- 
•cripts  of  St.  John’s  Epistle  which  have  vet  liecn  discovered.- — The 
numU-r  may  Ir*,  at  the  utmost,  150 only  two  arc  of  very  high  aiiti- 
*piity,  lK*ing  a-ssigned  to  the  fourth  century ; — the  rest  are  later 
than  the  ninih  century.” — If  this  language  wore  employcil  by  some 
entic  who  wished  to  destroy  the  credit  of  Scripture  entirely,  I  should 


*  ‘  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  is  notoriously  a  iMtinized  version, 
^ctstein  was  prohibited,  by  the  Authorities  at  Amsterdam,,  from 
pnntiiig  his  (ireek  Testament  from  that  Codex,  because  it  conformed 
ta  the  Papal  V'nlgate  in  many  important  passages.**  (See  Goeaen*# 
Wrtljcidiguug  dcr  Complutensischcn  Bibel,  &c.  Prrface, 
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not  hr  jrrratly  jvurprisod.  Iiidml  it  mi^ht  he  ex|K*cte<l,  Uint  luch  a 
pcnwn  would  nienliuii  the  Greek  ISlMS.  in  toniis  calculated  to  weakci 
their  authority  as  much  as  possible,  lint  before  Mr.  Kvanson  avaikd 
himself  of  an  arj^uiuent  <»f  this  kind,  he  would  have  done  well  Ut  coo. 
sider  that,  however  slight!)  he  may  think  of  the  testimony  of  the 
(jreek  .MSS.,  it  is  not  merely  the  reading  i>f  1  John  v.  7,  lb  that  de* 
pends  upon  them.  They  afford  the  Iwst  evidence  in  our  ]>«)sscftsi(«i, 
fi>r  the  other  parts  of  the  Kpistle  of  St.  »lohn,  as  well  as  for  the  teit 
of  the  (’atholic  Kpistles  in  general.  And  shall  we — beciiuse  we  Irare 
not  strcMiger  evidence  than  the  existing  (ireek  MSS. — have  recoufM 
to  evidence  u  hieh  is  indisjnitahly  weaker  Shall  we — becuiise  some 
of  onr  Gre<*k  ^SISS.  are  n(»t  older  than  the  fourth  century,  and  olhen 
much  more  nvent — rely  rather  upon  the  liUtiii  W'rsion,  as  it  is  read 
in  M.SS.  written  in  the  ninth  and  subseqmuit  centuries?  or  take  iwr 
Scripture  from  the  u'orks  of  Latin  Fathers  of  the  fifth  centtiry,  u 
they  are  presented  to  tis  in  IMS.S.  written  perhaps  in  the  fourteentli 
or  fifteenth  ?  ^\'e  hear  imtiiing,  cM’opt  in  the  instance  of  1  Jj»hn 

V.  7.  of  the  number  of  Greek  ^IS.S.  *•  at  the  utmost  — or  of  thi 
few  that  have  claims  t<»  “  very  high  antiquity.”  Oitics,  in  other 
cast's,  take  the  (»reek  MSS.  us  they  find  tliem  :  why  should  the^ 
not  d«)  the  same  with  a  view  to  the  disputed  verse?  if  it  eannot  be 
maintained  on  the  common  principles  Ijy  which  other  texts  are  esta¬ 
blished,  that  circumstance  is  of  itsadf  a  strong  indication  that  the 
verse  is  spurious . IMr.  Kvansoii’s  observations  on  the  Alex¬ 

andrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts  now  demand  some  attention,  which 
they  shall  rm'ive,  after  a  momciiturv  glance  at  the  statement,  tbit 
*'  all  other  Greek  inaiiusoripls,  (of  tlie  Fpistle  <»f  St.  John,)  as  ret 
discovertsl,  are  later  than  the  ninth  century  — The  MSS.  marked  by 

Grii'shach  G  and  g,  are  placed  In  the  ninth  oenturv  ;  and  therefore  ought 
not,  without  sotne  reason,  to  he  set  down  as  liittr  than  that  perud 
The  MS.  G  (the  ( ’odc.x  I’assionei)  must  have  striking  mark*  of  anti- 
qtiity.  inasmuch  as  lllaticlnni — a  g«Mul  judge  of  MSS. —  assigned  it  in 
the  seventh  «»r  eighth  eentury.  It  was  .Montfaucon — a  still  latter 
judtre — who  ]daced  it  in  the  ninth  century.  'I’ht*  C\)dex  g  is  one  of 
the  M  OsCnW  MSS  and  also  of  the  ninth  et*nttiry — a  manuscript  which 
Muttha  i  thought  of  great  value,  'riicse  two  Greek  MSS.,  thcreforf, 
arc,  in  pi»int  <»f  age.  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  oldest  Latin  MS8.; 
M»nn*  of  which  contain  tin*  verse,  and  others  do  not.  .MSS.,  both  (iredi 
and  I.atin,  of  the  tenth  and  stihseqneiit  centuries,  arc  found  in  con* 
siderable  numbers  ;  ami  it  will  n*qiiire  argunumls  very  different  from 
any  that  have  hitherto  been  allegi'd,  to  shew  that  cre<lit  is  due  to  tin 
Imtin  MSS.  in  which  the  verse  is  not  uniformly  read,  nitlier  than  to 
the  Greek  MSS.  in  wliich  the  yerse  is  nniforndy  not  read. 


•  Inp.  xi.  Mr.F  vanson  say^ :  ‘  None  of  them  are  more  ancient  than 
the  lentil  (X'ntnry.*  f^et  me  here  extract  a  yiassage  from  Michaeliit*^ 
•  In  the  lihniry  belonging  to  the  city  of  //crti,  then*  is  likewise  n 
MS.  supjMised  ti»  have  Ih'cu  written  in  the  ninth  oenturv,  which  otntt^ 
the  p;iss.ige,  as  appears  from  the  C  ntalogns  Gmld.  MSS.  Bibliotheiw 
Rernensis.  published  by  .T.  IL  Sinner  dr  Rallnigen**.’  \'ol.  iv.  p.  447* 
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*  But  to  proceed  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinut,  and  the  Codur  Cali* 
cgMMJ,  ^'  ith  resnect  to  the  former  in  jMirticiilar,  Mr.  Evansou  meant, 

I  pn>sunic,  to  deduct  S4»mewhat  fnmi  its  authority,  in  the  case  of  1 
JtAii  V.  7,  by  the  iufornuitiou  conveyed  in  hi*  m)tc — that  it  is  noto* 

riouslv  a  Ltttinizetl  version’*,  coiiftirminj?  “  to  the  Pupal  Vulpite  in 
mtuv  important  passages.”  Now  it  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  lianda, 
that  the  disputed  verse  receives  its  iimin  support  from  the  Latin 
Church  and  the  Latin  version  ;  and,  therefore,  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  fn»ni  the  admission,  that  the  Cwiex  Aiexandrinns  does  present 
!i  batinired  text,  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  clause.  If  the  CWcjc 
AUsamlrinus  had  contained  the  heavenly  witnesses,  its  confessed  ten¬ 
dency  to  svniholize  with  the  Latin  would  have  afforded  ground  for 
regarding  its  reading  in  that  place  with  groat  suspiciiin ;  but,  as  it  does 
not  contain  the  heavenly  witnesses,  the  same  tendency  to  symladize 
with  the  Latin  iK'comes  good  evidence  that  the  verse  had  not  ap|)earcd 
in  the  Latin  C(>pies  of  the  ]>eri(Ml  in  which  it  was  written.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Codvx  AU’xandriiius  and  the(  Wex  Co t ican u s con)oi\\i\y ,  Mr. 
Evanson  reminds  us  in  the  first  place,  that,  though  “  they  omit  the  dis¬ 
puted  clause”,  ‘‘  that  omission  is  only  a //rgn/ire  testiinouv  at  the  best.” 
SW  Mr.  I'vanson  will  admit  that  there  mai/  la*  such  a  thing  as  a  spuri¬ 
ous  clause  ;  and  there  must,  I  apprehend,  lie  some  rnetluHl  of  ascertain- 
inpthat  it  /.v  spiiritnis.  Its  not  appearing  in  ancient  (ireek  MSS.  heing 
objected  to,  as  “  only  ne^atirc  testimony  at  the  best  ”, — it  would  he  a 
pKxl  deed  if  *Mr.  Kvunson  would  enlighten  the  world  as  to  the  positive 
testinuHiv  which  a  (treek  .MS,  can  afford  against  a  spurious  clause. 
Shall  the  MS.  hraud  the  non-entity  somewhat  after  the  following 


fashion: — -’Ot*  TfkV;  tljti  oI  fjcacrt foikrti  No  such  addition  as  {> 

XU  0  0  Aoyc,(,  KUk  lU  XAi  0>TOi  Ci  Tf!4(  l»  tiCl. 

Kal  t;‘.<  *i7»»  0*  fjLx^TVf'/vvTi<;  L  m  yv  was  ever  hiMird  of]  to  7rttly,ap  Ka*  to 
I’Lp,  nx»  T'j  o\(Au  ?  Perhaps  it  may  he  thought  that  the  disputed  vcTbC 
is  safe,  if  it  can  he  shewn  to  be  impossible  to  prove  any  passage  to  bt' 
bpuriuus:— a  consideration  which  may  possibly  account  fur  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  has  Wen  raised  to  the  negative  testimony  (as  it  Is  termed) 

of  the  (ireek  manuscripts . Hut  IMr.  Evaiisiui  contends,  in  the 

swuul  place,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Codex  Alexaudrinns  aud  the 
fWrx  roticanux  “  is  suxjncious  testinionv,  as  Wing  conteiiiporurv  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  Arian  Heresy,  which  umpiestionahly  originated 
ill  the  im*aniiig  severally  attached  t(»  that  verse  by  Alexander  and  hy 
Arius  in  tin'  fourth  century.”  Mr.  Kvaiison’s  afHrniation  here  is,  that 
”  the  Arian  Heresy  utofuestionaldy  originatc<l  in  the  meaning  attuclicd 
to  I  .lolni  V.  7  *’»  hy  the  contending  |)arties; — the  inference  which  he 
''ishes  to  l>e  drawn  is,  that,  during  the  Arian  contnwersy,  the  text  was 
expunged  from  the  (ireek  MSS.  Whether  this  was  done  hy  the  Arlans 
in  suhlilty,  while  the  Orthodox  were  intent  (ui  other  matters — or  hy 
mutual  eoiist'iit  of  the  Ortlnalox  and  Arians,  who,  not  IsMiig  agreed 
about  the  meaning  of  the  pas-sige,  thought  it  the  next  W'st  thing  to 
h*ave  it  out  of  Scripture  entirely— wc  are  not  informed.  Aloreovcr,  if 
(be  Controversy  originated  in  the  different  meanings  attached  to  1  John 
^•7,  it  is  curious  that,  in  the  progre.ss  of  the  dispute,  the  text  slnaild 
n»»t  have  been  made  the  express  topic  of  discimioii : — for,  irt  the  volu- 
(•incHis  accounts  of  the  Arian  controvrrsv  iu»w  in  our  hands,  tire  text 
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of  the  heavenly  witru^SKes  has  never  Ihx'ii  j)oiuted  out . ln>«liurt 

unquestionable  as  the  fact  may  appinir  to  Air.  Evanson — uiiles^i 
aage  of  some  author  who  lived  iu>t  lon^  after  the  fourth  century, 

1h*  pnaluced,  in  which  it  is  stated  in  plain  terms,  that  1  John  v.  7  wn 
the  cjiusc  of  the  Arian  controversy,  tlic  general  l)elief  will  continue  u 
l*e,  that  the  verse  was  equally  unknown  to  the  Orthodox  and  tie 
Arians.  In  the  meantime,  |)eoj)le  will  hold,  contrary  to  Mr,  E\’anMi, 
that  the  testimony  of  these  ancient  iMSS.  is  not  **  counterbalanced,  or 
neutralized,  by  antecedent  and  contcnip(»rary  fx^sitivc,  i.  e.  atHmiitire 
totiinouy  ”  ;  tor  they  also  maintain,  in  direct  o])position  to  Air.  Kvan* 
son’s  opinion,  that  neither  Tertullian,  nor  C/ypriuii,  nor  Origen,  nor  thi 
SyiiilHnnm  AntiiK’henum,  nor  (fregory  Xazianzeii,  n«)r  PhceUidius,  imr 
Aus4uiius,  nor  Jerome,  has  “  either  directly  (pioted,  or  made  such  alia- 
sions  to  that  verse,  as  necessarily  im])ly  its  existence  in  the  Greek 
iiuuiuseripts  i*f  the  New  Testament  then  extant.”  ’  pj).  -1 — 10. 

'Fhis  is  a  inotif  of  writing  which  commands  our  respect,  and 
slrikingly  contrasts  with  the  precipitate  and  exagnrerated  aver* 
incuts  which  hut  loo  frcciuently  have  been  the  means  of  mis¬ 
leading  persons  hut  partially  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  t)f  obtaining  their  sullVage  in  favour  of  the  verse.  Iii 
the  ])rcceding  remarks,  we  see  the  indications  of  a  most  com¬ 
plete  ac(piaintance  with  the  facts  and  relations  of  the  whole 
controversy,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  explanations  as  the  clear 
and  correct  expositions  of  a  master  in  the  department  of  criti¬ 
cism  to  which  they  are  related.  Comments  like  these,  perspicu¬ 
ous  and  convincing,  are  such  as  we  might  expect  to  he  delivered 
hy  a  siugle-miuded  critic,  ])ractised  in  the  careful  examination 
of  evidence,  and  w  hose  decisions  arc  the  conclusions  of  a  sound 
and  comprehensive  judgement. 

The  dilference  hetweeii  a  writer  who  would  rasldy  invest  every 
specious  statement  in  favour  of  the  ])ositious  w  hich  he  is  stremi- 
oiisly  maintaining,  with  the  attrihutes  of  uiHiuestionahle  truthj 
and  an  antiior  who  endeavours  hy  patient  investigation  to  dis- 
tingnisli  hetween  the  testimonies  which  perplex  the  tliscussion 
of  a  subject, — is  very  manifest  in  the  portions  of  Air.  Evanson’s 
prelace  which  relate  to  the  CoiUx  MontJ'oriianuSf  in  contrast 
with  llie  corresponding  remarks  of  Clemens  Anglicanus.  We  re¬ 
fer  our  reailers  to  the  w  hole  of  the  passage  in  which  the  latter  wri¬ 
ter  discusses  the  alleged  iliversity  of  the  Codex  liritannicus  and 
the  Coilex  MofdJ'orttanuSf(Reniarksy  ])p.  W — Ji8,)  as  an  instance 
of  tlie  im)st  able  aiul  temperate  examination  of  a  (piestion  which 
is  ot  considerable  inqHn'Uincc  in  the  controversy.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  Codex  MontJ'ortianus  omits  the  final  clause  of  the  8th 
verse.  From  this  AIS.  Erasmus  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
the  7th  vei*5c,  as  inserted  in  his  third  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
'rcstament.  'fhe  manuscrijit  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the 
])assago,  he  designates  by  the  title,  Codex  Briiannicia^ ;  and  in 
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otic  of  liis  annotations,  he  describes  this  Codex  as  containing 
(he  tinai  clause ;  and  on  the  notice  of  the  clause  in  the  ‘  Anno- 
*  tationei\  Mr.  Kvanson  concludes,  that  \\\q  Codex  Montf or- 
tianus  was  not  the  manuscript  described  by  Erasmus  as  the 
Codex  Britannicus,  That  Mr.  Evanson’s  attempt  is  a  failure, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  reader 
who  Jispassionutely  peruses  and  weighs  the  reasonings  of  the 
irttcl  before  us. 

Mr-  Evanson  is  so  indiscreet  as  to  have  recourse  to  a  method 
of  seeking  support  to  his  cause,  which,  were  it  adopted,  would 
involve  the  whole  subject  of  genuine  Scripture  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  from  which  nothing  could  result  but  the  most 
mischievous  eflects.  He  is,  indeed,  not  alone  in  the  reference 
which  lie  makes  to  many  tliousand  Greek  ‘  manuscripts  of  the 
‘  New  Testament  *  as  probably  existing,  ‘  which  have  never  been 
‘  collated  or  examined  ’—Preface,  p.  xxvi. ;  but  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  receives  no  additional  strength  from  Mr.  Evanson’s  being 
of  the  number  of  those  who  entertain  it.  And  if  there  were 
many  millions  of  Greek  MSS.  which  had  never  been  examined, 
Mr.  Kvanson,  it  seems,  would  care  nothing  about  their  testi¬ 
mony,  if  they  should,  like  the  Greek  MSS.  which  have  been 
collated,  want  the  verse.  All  such  manuscripts  are,  according 
to  the  critical  canons  which  he  would  establish,  only  negative 
testimony ;  and  no  negative  testimony  can,  he  asserts,  overthrow 
the  evidence  which  he  calls  positive,  and  which  he  assumes  as 
vouchers  for  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7. 

‘  —  Ihit  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  this  reference  to  **  the  many 
tiumsand  (ireek  MSS.'*  not  yet  consulted — if  it  is  admissible  in  one 
('ase,  it  is  admissible  in  all  cases  ;  and  thus  any  man,  to  whatever  sect 
he  may  lielong,  may  ap|)eal,  from  a  disagreeable  reading  in  the  known 
(int'k  MSS.,  to  something  that  maif  exist,  more  to  his  ta.ste,  in  the 
many  thousand  (ireek  MSS.  not  yet  examined."  Ilow  far  such  a  mode 
of  criticism  is  likely  to  inspire  the  mind  with  confidence  in  Scripture, 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  some  attention.  Bt'sides,  wlieii  we  are  required 
to  8Uspi*nd  our  judgement  of  a  jiarticular  text,  in  consideration  of  “  the 
many  thousand  (ireek  MSS."  yet  uncollated,  we  ought  at  least  to  be 
informed  where  such  IMSS.  are  to  be  found.  The  libraries  throughout 
(  hristendoin  have  lieen  ransacked  signiii  and  again,  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  (ireek  MSS. ;  so  that,  although  it  is  possible  that  an  uncol- 
latc^l  (ireek  MS.  may  lie  lurking  in  a  dark  corner  here  and  there,  it  is 
a  Ino^t  perplexing  thing  to  conceive,  how  they  can  be  existing  by  thou- 
'«ad«.  Some  few  years  ago,  indeed,  there  vnis  a  strange  notion  wan-* 
alsmt  the  world,  of  nearly  a  thousand  (ireek  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  lying  uiicollated  in  a  library  at  Florence  !  The  iiotioa 
actually  deceivecl  petmle  at  the  time ;  but  is  now,  I  think,  exduded 
bom  gmid  society.  If  this  notion  is,  as  I  suspect,  the  foundation  of 
.Mr.  iNanson's  fancy  touching  the  many  thousand  uncollated  Greek 
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AI88.'*,  he  may  easily  ascertain  that  a  more  untenable  position  an 
never  taken  since  the  commencement  t»f  controversy.  In  short,  till 
fresh  (jret'k  AISS.  are  produced,  we  may  well  be  contenteil  to  settk 
the  text  of  Scripture  by  means  of  the  materials  already  in  our  handi; 
and  it  surely  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  those  critics  who  a]){K*al  ti 
MSS.  which  iimv  by  po.ssibility  exist,  must  ftvl  that  the  evidence  ef 
AISS.  which  reallv  do  exist,  Is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  cause  which 
they  maintain.*  Ixcniurks,  p.  I  V2-:i4. 

Among  tlic  rash  assertions  tvhich  we  find  reiterated  by  Mr. 
Kvan.son,  is  the  statement,  that  ‘  all  tlie  most  ancient  and 

*  best  maiui.scripts  of  Jerome’s  liatiii  Vulgate  contain  1  John 
‘  V.  7.*  'The  absence  of  the  verse  from  many  of  the  oldest  Latin 
MSS.,  is  one  of  the  most  indisputable  of  facts.  Clemens  Anglh 
eanus  has  briefly,  hut  sulliciently,  noticed  and  answered  thk 
strange  statement,  p.  31 — 37.  'I'he  evidence  of  tite  Latin 
MSS.  has  always  appeared  to  us  very  conclusive  of  the  true 
character  of  the  verse,  as  an  interf>olation. 

M  hen  a  writer  presents  himself  to  us  as  a  critic  on  the  text 
of  Scripture,  we  expect  him  to  invite  our  attention  only  to  the 
evidence  which  he  may  think  necessary  to  adduce  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  his  discussions,  and  to  the  arguments  which  he 
may  find  necessary  in  the  progress  of  them.  lUit  Mr.  I’lvansoo 
permits  himself  to  indulge  in  language  which  induces  us  to 
conclude,  with  Clemens  Anglicanus,  *  that  he  does  not  aspire 
‘  after  the  character  of  a  discreet  and  temperate  writer.*  He 
sets  in  opposition,  (p.  xxvii.,)  \s.\its,  and  Stki’IIKNS,  and 

*  the  Deistical  \\'i/i>Thi.\,  and  the  Pelagian  (p.  xxi.)  Ltilitariao 
‘  Si:mi.i:u,  and  their  servile  imitators.*  It  is  curious  to  observe 
Kuasmi’s  and  Wr.T.sfi-iN  in  contrast  with  each  other  as  ret 
j;ionists,  the  former  as  holding  the  true  Christian  faith,  and  the 
latter  as  an  apostate  from  it !  Time  has  been  (and  there  have 
been  as  orthodox  and  zealous  men  us  even  Mr.  Kvanson  himself 
who  were  the  accusers)  when  that  great  Kestorer  of  Learning 
w  as  represented  as  unsound  in  some  of  the  great  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  a  favourer  of  the  sentiments  of  Lucian  and  Por* 
)»hyry,  and  inclint'd  to  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

Krasmus  inserted  the  disputed  text  in  his  third  edition,  not 
because  he  had,  by  any  satisfactory  collation  of  authorities,  ob¬ 
tained  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  passage,  (for  he  does 
not  enable  us.  by  any  information  w  hich  he  has  left  us,  to  con¬ 
clude  so  much,)  but  that  he  might  avoid  the  occasion  of  being 
c.dumniated  ;  ‘  tie  cui  ait  causa  calumniandi*  This  is  all  th^t 
can  be  made  of  Lrastnus*s  reason  for  inserting  the  verse.  Bo* 
with  such  writers  as  Mr.  Kvanson,  who  either  cannot,  or  will 
not,  divest  themselves  of  theological  prejudices,  when  question! 
of  fact  are  to  be  determined,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  memory  of 
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Krasmiis  that  Ins  third  edition  is  not  confonnablo  to  the  editions 
of  the  New  'restainent  previously  published  by  liiiu,  wliich  omit 
the  text.  If  his  labours  had  terminated  with  his  second  eilition, 
Krasinus  would  not,  we  conjecture,  have  been  admitted  to  the 
jionours  wliich  are  conferred  upon  him  hy  the  writer  of  the 
IVclaoe  to  Knittel’s  Criticisms,  but  would  have  been  the  ‘  Deisli- 
cal  JCrasmus’  in  conjunction  with  the  ‘  Deistical  Wetstcin.* 
Mr.  ibanson  can  «*ain  no  credit  by  reprcsentinif  Wetstein  in 
tbU  manner.  NN'etstein  certainly  entertained  opinions  respecting 
the  Complntensian  (Ireek  'restament,  which  differ  from  those 
of  some  other  critics;  but  Mr.  Kvansoji  is  pleased  to  represent 
Wetsteinas  labouring  with  incalculable  toil  and  pains  to  tlestroy 
the  reputation  of  the  Complutensian  edition,  because  ‘  ho  w;is 
‘  hilly  aware,  that  so  long  as  the  verse  I  John  v.  7.  remained  an 
‘integral  ])art  of  Ciod's  Holy  Word,  no  ingenuity  of  criticism 

*  coulil  argue  away  the  consulistantiality  of  the  Father  and  jhe 
‘.Son/  Ibefare,  p.  xix.)  What,  then,  shall  wo  say  of  CJrios- 
baeli,  \\hose  opinions  respecting  llie  Complutensian  arc  con- 
fonnablc  to  those  of  Wetstein,  l)ut  who  has  put  on  rec4>rd  his 
most  solemn  avowal  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  tlic  Trinity  ? 
M'luit  shall  wo  say  in  respect  to  Einlyn,  an  opponent  of  tlie 
verse,  who  declares  himself  fully  satisfied,  ‘  (hat  the  words,  if 
‘  genuine,  were  as  favourable  to  those  called  Avians  as  to  any’? 
An  1  what  would  Mr.  Kvanson  say  of  (’alvin,  Beza,  Harlow, 
and  many  others,  who  all  interpret  the  passage  as  importing 
only  unity  of  consent,  and  altogether  deny  its  (lonoting  unity  of 
being  ?  We  know  not  whether  we  tuny  he  subjecting  tive  me¬ 
mory  of  Bishop  Barlow  to  Mr.  ICvanson’s  visitation  of  obnoxious 
epithets ;  hut  it  may  be  as  well  for  ns  to  shew  hy  his  authority, 
that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  Wetstein  to  oppose  either 
the  Complutensian,  or  the  admission  of  the  disputed  passage,  in 
consiqiicncc  of  his  not  being  convinced,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
con«5ubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  doctrine 
^hich  it  teaches.  ‘  Though  it  he  much  urgeil  by  very  many, 
‘to  prove  a  Trinity  of  persons  and  unity  of  essence* in  the 

*  sacred  and  blessed  Deity,  yet,  1  am  noway  satisfied,  much 
‘  less  convinced,  that  this  text  affords  any  just  j)rinciple  for  such 
‘  a  proof.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  I  really  believe,  and  am 
‘  abundantly  convinced,  that  Socinus  his  positions  against  the 
‘  blessed  Trinity  may  be  evidently  overthrowne  (though  not  by 
‘  this  text)  yet  by  plaine  Scripturc-proofes ;  only  1  could  heartily 

*  that  orthodox  men  would  not  hnild  good  conclusions 
‘  upon  had  principles,  nor  lie  the  weight  of  such  great  positions 

on  such  weak  proofes ;  for  a  bad  defence  makes  a  good  cau.‘<e 
‘stispected,  and  when  the  adversary  finds  the  premises  false, 

(j's  the  Socinians  too  often  doe)  they  are  so  far  from  being 
voi.  ITI.— N.s.  T 
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‘  coiifiilLHl,  that  they  are  coiiriniied  in  their  errors,  beleiveiiig  noe 
‘  belter  arguments  can  [he],  because  noe  better  arc  brought’.* 

Now,  it*  there  be  any  truth  or  any  justice  in  atTixing  a  cieislical 
hraml  upon  a  writer,  because  he  does  not  admit  1  Jolm  v.  7.  to 
prove  the  consubstanliality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  luuat 
l)e  applied  to  many  others  l)eside  W'etstein,  wliose  motive  in 
rejecting  the  passage  originated,  according  to  Mr.  ICvunson,  in 
his  ()j)})osition  to  the  doctrine.  It  is  rejected  as  a  proof  passaf^ 

‘  of  a  'Frinity  of  ^H'rsons  and  unity  of  essence  in  the  Deity,’  by 
many  of  the  most  di.uingnishcd  orthodox  iliviues;  and  the  names 
which  we  have  adduced,  are  siillicient  to  oppose  to  any  of 
INanson’s  assertions. 

We  are  sometimes  so  startled  by  statements  and  assertions 
w  hich  meet  us  in  our  progress  througli  the  pages  of  some  au¬ 
thors,  as  to  be  not  a  little  in  dilliculty  to  determine  w  hether  we 
may  ni»t  be  much  less  accpiainted  with  the  state  of  theological 
literature  than  it  would  be  creditable  to  us  to  confess.  We 
know  not  w  helher  our  rcj>utation  in  this  respect  may  be  in  peril 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  we  must,  even  at  this  hazard,  no¬ 
tice  a  very  extraordinary  statement  inserted  by  Mr.  FNanson  in 
his  Preface^  (p.  xxxii.)  that  the  Unitarians  have  rejected  the 
iirst  fourteen  verses  of  John’s  Gospel  (John  i.  1  — 15),  Thisii 
to  us  original  information,  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  we  shall  have 
but  too  much  reason  to  accuse  ourselves  of  very  culpable  re¬ 
missness.  Mr.  Fvanson,  however,  is  not  one  of  those  writers 
w  hose  averments  are  vouchers  to  which  credit  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  and  implicitly  given ;  ami  we  therefore  suspect  that  Mr. 
Kvanson’s  zeal  has  not,  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  Ibefaco,  been 
more  wisely  or  more  charitably  directed  than  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  e  have  looked  into  the  Lhiitarian  \  ersion  of  the 
New  ’restament,  and  iind  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  John’s 
Gospel  duly  retained.  We  have  turned  to  F  nitarian  Exposi¬ 
tors  ;  but,  though  they  propose  interpretations  which  we  cannot 
receive  as  conveying  the  sense  of  the  verses,  they  never  strike 
them  out  of  the  genuine  text  of  the  Evangelists.  And,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Evanson’s  assertions,  we  must,  therefore,  ex¬ 
press  our  belief,  that  the  proem  of  John’s  Gospel  maintains  ili 
place  in  all  the  editions  of  the  New’  Testament  accessible  to  or 
sanctioned  by  Unitarians.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance 
which  appears  to  us  still  more  surprising,  assuming  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  >lr.  Evanson’s  representations,  than  tlie  rejection  of  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  John’s  Gospel  by  the  Unitarians ;  and  w 
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>lr.  K  vanson  has  oniittctl  reference  to  this  topic,  we  may  be  per- 
inittctl  to  notice  it. 

it  would  seem,  then,  to  l)e  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  tasks,  for 
pAitu‘5<  in  the  reli;Ti()us  world  to  reject  or  retain  just  as  much  or 
as  little  as  they  are  ])leased,  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from 
lime  to  time  to  enlarge  or  dinunish  the  bounds  of  the  genuine 
text.  Kusebius,  it  seems,  quite  new-inodelled  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  doctrines  which  his  editions  contained,  were 
not  the  same  as  those  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  age  hud 
l»fen  accustomed  to  read  in  their  Codices,  The  Arians  gave 
out  new  editions  of  the  New  Testament;  and  recently,  the  Cni- 
tariaiis  have  sti  iick  out  a  large  ])ortion  of  John's  Gospel.  Now, 
to  us  it  appears  one  of  the  strangest  things  imaginable,  that  the 
Arians,  who  obtained,  according  to  Mr.  Nolan  and  Mr.  Kvan- 
son,  currtMicy  for  editions  of  the  New  Testament  from  which 
they  had  expelled  1  John  v,  7.,  should  have  left  so  many  pas- 
siiffes  behind.  What  hindered  their  striking  out  Alatthcw  xxviii. 
19.?  I  low  came  lliey  not  to  erase  Cor.  xiii.  I  k?  There  is 
no  method  so  easy  of  settling  a  controversy,  as  to  remove  out 
of  the  way  the  causes  in  which  difference  of  opinion  arises;  and 
as,  according  to  the  assumption  and  allegation  of  such  writers 
as  Mr.  ICvanson,  the  Arians  and  the  Unitarians  can  do,  and  have 
ilone  this,  it  is  quite  surprising  to  us,  that  they  have  transmitted 
to  us  the  New  Testament  in  the  state  in  which  we  liave  received 
it.  Their  simplicity  must,  at  least,  have  been  as  conspicuous  in 
these  proceedings,  as  their  zeal.  But  wc  may  conclude  these 
observations,  which  have  been  suggested  by  Mr,  Evanson's  cru- 
ililics,  with  the  admonition  of  the  following  passage,  in  the  tract 
which  has  already  been  so  justly  commended  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

‘  Mr.  Evanson  apprcliends  that  ''the  transition  from  our  conclusion 
to  that  of  the  Ihiitarians,  is  natural  and  easy."  "  You,**  says  the 
kuriicil  writer,  "  reject  one  verse  of  .Tohn’s  first  Epistle:  Me// reject 
the  first  fourteen  verses  of  his  Gosjh*1."  "It  is,”  he  adds,  "  but  a 
step,  and  we  reject  the  Sacred  Canon  altogether.”  Now  the  only 
wetlKKl,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  which  all  this  can  be  effected,  must 
he  by  disregarding  onr  present  Greek  MSS.  as  **few  and  suspicious 
witnesses”;  and  referring  to  "the  many  tliousand  uncollected  Gr€»ek 
Mss.  which  are  probably  in  existence.”  If  the  Unitarians  should 
manifest  any  disposition  to  take  this  course,  which  has  been  chosen  by 
^Ir.  Kvansitn  hiiiiHelf,  I  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  proiluce  good  rea- 
wnj  why  they  ought  not  to  follow  his  example.'  Remarks,  pp.  45, 
4G. 

Me  cannot,  wc  believe,  he  mistaken  in  attributing  these  ad¬ 
mirable  *  Kemarks  '  to  the  Author  of  tho  *  \  indication  of  l*or- 
son’  review'cd  by  us  iu  our  Number  for  June  18J?9. 

Knittcl’s  ‘  New'  Criticisms’  are  laboured  and  ingenious,  writ- 
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ton  in  a  vory  declamatory  style,  and  calculated  by  their  plaini. 
I)ility  to  ))io(liice  on  the  iniiuls  of  novices  in  the  coniroversv, 
an  impression  in  favour  of  ilie  passage  which  he  has  taken  under 
his  protcctitm.  'i  hcy  are  always  wanting  in  the  simplicity  which 
an  accomplished  scholar  will  be  concerned  to  maintain  in  the 
conduct  of  an  important  argninent ;  and  are  not  less  deficient  in 
the  snhstanlial  proofs,  and  clear  and  strong  presumptions  which 
command  our  assent.  W  ith  the  appearance  and  pretension  of 
a  methodical  arrangement  of  his  materials,  there  is  but  little  of 
it  in  the  tliscussious  which  follow ;  and  we  close  the  work  with¬ 
out  h.aving  acquired  any  distinct  a]q)reheusi()us  of  the  subject 
oil  which  we  have  been  engaged.  We  have  presented  to 
us,  a  series  of  ])ropositions  to  he  illustrated  and  estahlisiied; 
a  dis(piisitiou  on  the  diderenccs  between  didiculties  and  ob- 
jeelions,  in  application  to  historical  criticism ;  and  a  set  of 
propositions,  twenty-live  in  mimher,  on  the  nature  of  mysteries; 
hut  these,  and  some  other  ])ortions  of  the  work,  whatever  may 
h«*  their  use  in  l  idation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  'rrinity,  are  of  but 
little  interest  or  utility  in  rel'ercnce  to  the  controversy  on  the 
dispntf’d  text. 

It  is  not  a  little  rcmarkahlc,  that  the  passage  in  1  John  v.  7, 
whicli  is  never  cited  hy  any  of  tlie  ancient  ecclesiastical  writen 
in  treating  on  this  doctrine,  should,  hy  so  many  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  he  used  as  if  there  were  no  other  texts  to  wliich  refe^ 
ence  eonUl  he  made,  as  New  Testament  authorities  in  its  sup- 
]mrt.  In  reading  the  pages  before  ns,  we  find  representations 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  arc  unnecessary;  but,  as  they 
are  connected  witli  the  Author’s  th'sign  of  leading  his  read¬ 
ers  forward  to  llic  eonclnsions  which  he  wishes  to  he  received 
as  the  tine  ones,  we  may  he  able  to  account  for  their  introduc¬ 
tion. 

*  “  Suppose’*,  says  ^I.  Knittel,  “  a  case: — A'mtioiml  (’liristian,  but 
defective  in  lhl)lical  learning,  imagines  that  the  whole  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  Trinity  rests  singly  and  exclusively  on  1  John,  r.  /• 
Well  ;  the  moment  he  is  convinctHl  this  passage  is  not  the  word  of 
(hmI,  hnt  a  mere  human  invention,  all  his  nttachmoiit  to  the  doctrine 
vanishes.”  *  p.  ’h 

'To  what  purpose  is  such  a  supposition  as  this  adduced  ?  It 
cannot  he  necessary  for  any  object  which  a  critical  writer  would 
pro]'crly  include  in  his  design.  Ity  *  rational  Christian*,  we 
should  imagine  the  Author  can  mean  only  an  intelligent  reader 
of  the  New  'l\‘stamont ;  and  such  a  person,  we  cannot  suppose 
to  he  so  defective  in  Uihlical  learning  as  to  regard  I  John,  v.  T, 
as  an  exclusive  passage. 

M.  Knittel  adopts  a  method  of  proceeding  which  would 
render  it  very  easy  to  determine  some  questions  of  critical  im* 
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l>ortancc,  it’  we  could  so  readily  satisfy  ourselves  as  he  seems 
to  liavc  been  jdeasod  with  the  mode  of  arriviii<x  at  some  of  his 
coiiclusiorH.  'rertuHian  and  Cyprian,  Latin  writei*s,  under- 
jitiMul  (»roek,  and  conse(juently,  they  diil  not  confine  themselves 
to  die  Latin  version,  (the  version  used  in  the  African  churches,) 
but  consulted  the  orij^inal  text,  according;  to  whatever  (ireek 
manuscripts  they  happened  to  have.  (p.  210.)  Their  quotations, 
tlirreforc,  are  available  in  respect  to  the  readinjrs  of  Greek 
MSS.,  not  circuitously  or  remotely,  hut  directly.  Now,  we  may 
oonerde,  that  these  two  African  fathers  were  acquainted  with 
the  (L'cek  maintain,  that  they  arc  no  au¬ 

thority  for  the  readinpfs  of  (ircek  Manuscripts  in  the  w'ay 
assumed  by  the  Author.  'Lhe  method  hy  which  M.  Knittei 
atfeuqits  to  prove  his  position  in  the  following  passage,  is 
far  enough  from  being  satisfactory. 

*  That  ('vpriaii,  wlicrover  he  quoted  passages  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  l/atiii,  liad  the  <»rigiual  text  before  him,  is  proved  hy  a  passage 
in  his  works,  whieli,  to  niy  judgement)  seems  very  striking.  The  con¬ 
text  is  to  this  etfeet ;  viz. 

•  III  1  Tim.  ii.  1),  10.  the  Apostle  regulates  (so  to  8|)eak)  the  dress 
and  onmmeiits  of  Cdiristian  females  hy  the  standard  of  fusliion  which 
])revailed,  in  his  days,  among  the  (Iri't^ks;  and  avails  himself  of  terms 
then  ill  use.  The  African  female  attire  (as  ajipoars  from  Tertullian 
ami  C’ypriaii)  differed  in  very  many  points  from  that  descrilied  by  St. 
faul :  init  the  Apostle’s  main  object  in  this  passage  was,  to  recommend 
nimlesty  and  ])ropriety  of  dress,  to  Cliristian  females.  Cyiirian  there¬ 
fore  says,  Paul  enjoins  the  ojuileiit  C’liristian  ladies,  in  his  own  Ian- 
svftsc,  (that  is  the  (ireek,)  to  he  moderate  in  their  attire.”  The  pas¬ 
sive  in  (’yjirian,  lib.  1 1.  De  hnhiiu  yirs^inum^  runs  tlins  : 

‘  “  Loiaqiletem  te  dicis  et  divitem:  sed  divitiis  tnis  Punliis  occurrit, 
(*t  ml  cnltiim  atque  ornatnm  tuum  junto  fine  imHleraiidum  sua  voce 
pmscrihit.  Sint,  iiiquit,  muliores  vereciiiidia  et  pudicitia  comjioiientes 

non  iiitortis  crinihus,  iieqiie  auro,  iieque  margaritis,  nut  jireciosu 
veste,  sed,  nt  decet  mulieres,  promittentes  castitatem,  jK*r  iMUiain  coii- 
versationem.” 

‘  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  jiassjige,  that  C’yprian  had  the 
<'nt:inal  (ireek  text  before  him  when  he  quoted  this  extract  from  St. 
Lml.’  pp.211,  212. 

lUith  ow  then  came  the  reading  in  this  passage,  ‘  castitatem/ 
instead  of  *  /jiciafem'  ^  Kuiitcd’s  ac(|iiaiiitance  with  Cyprian  is 
not  to  hcMpiestioued,  since  he  informs  us  (p.  2  L)  that  he  has  read 
this  AtVican  father  through  and  througli  with  the  most  minute 
attention.  Put,  if  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  his  intimacy 
"•ill  the  works  of  (’yprian,  we  may  he  permitted  to  express  our 
J^uiprlse,  that  he  should  have  furnished  us  with  such  decisive 
evidence  as  is  now  before  us,  of  bis  having  failed  to  acquire 
a  correct  comprehension  of  Cyprians  language.  The  A|K)stlc, 

writing  for  the  purpose  of  giving  directions  concerning  the 
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propriofv  of  fcmalo  dress,  <]onhtlcss  ooninumicntoil  his  instnie. 
tioiis  ill  terms  which  were  iiiulerstood  by  those  to  whom  he  »<i. 
difssed  tifem.  Hut,  from  the  seii'^e  which  Kiuttel  imposes  upon 
the  words  of  (\v])rian  which  he  h:is  marked  by  Italics,  we.  siiouM 
suppose  that,  in  this  passai»e  of  tiie  First  F})istle  to  'i'imothv, 
there  was  some  striking  deviation  from  the  Apostle’s  customnrv 
mode  of  writinpf.  'The  words,  however,  which  appeared  to 
Knittel  so  very  strikini;  and  so  important,  as  artbrdin;»  proof 
that  Cyprian  had  the  original  Greek  text  before  him,  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  lani»uaiTe  in  which  the  Apostle 
addressed  the  recommendation  respecting  female  dress.  They 
determine  nothing  in  respect  to  cither  Greek  or  Syriac,  or 
any  language  whatever.  1  hey  arc  nothing  more  than  a 
formula  which  Cyprian  sometimes  employs  in  introducing  his 
c|uolations  from  Scripture.  Such  formuUv  as  the  following, 
are  respectively  used  by  him  among  others  which  occur  in 
his  works  :  ApoatoU  vox  cst ;  as,  Mouentls  Aposfoli  vox  est: 
Expurgate  vvitf^  ferment  urn,  l)e  habitu  }  iririnumj  p.  99. 
Srettntlum  vocem  Apostoli ;  as,  (pu,  secundum  Apostoli  rocem^ 
transfisrurat  se  relut  an^elum  lucis.  I)c  UnitatCy  ]).  lOo.  Paulo 
AfH)$tolo  pr<edieantCy  p.  l()l.  Apostolus  clamat  ct  p.  tiOl. 
The  very  phrase  sua  vocCy  in  J)c  Oral  tone  Dominicay  p.  IW. 
Apostolus  Paulus  sua  vorc  declarat :  Caroy  inquity  concupiscil 
advrrsiis  spiritum.  So,  in  the  I’.pistlc  beginning  Quanquam 
sciam,  p.  Dominus  si  a  vock  mandaverity  dicensy  Hoc  est 
mandatum  meum  ut  diligatis  invicemy  John  xv.  17.  Now  what 
shall  we  make  of  such  passages,  interpreting  them  according  to 
M.  Knittel’s  notions  ?  Our  I.ord  gave  directions  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  (the  Syriac,)  saying,  'I'his  is  my  commandment  that  ye 
love  one  another.  'I'he  Apostle  Paid  ailirms,  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  (the  (ireek.)  the  fiesh  lusts  against  the  spirit.  Who  does 
not  perceive  the  utter  irrelevancy  of  M.  Knitlel’s  mode  of  in¬ 
terpreting  sua  voce  in  tliese  j)assagcs  ?  And  it  is  eipnally  iirclc- 
vant  in  the  example  of  which  he  has  attempted  to  make  so 
much.  No  allusion  to  language  is  intended  in  either  case.  This 
is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  M.  Knittel’s  New*  Criticisms 
prove  the  subjection  of  his  judgement  to  Ins  fancy,  and  leave  ns 
in  surprise  at  the  hallucinations  of  learned  writers. 

We  agree  with  the  Author  in  opinion,  that  the  phrase 
‘  TA  riMA  was  a  very  ancient  form  of  expression,  generally 
‘  known  among  the  Greek  Christians,  to  designate  tlie  HoK 
*  'rrinity,’  and  that  tlie  Latins  used  the  same  kind  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  ;  but  we  ditFer  from  him  in 
the  notii)n  that  they  took  this  phrase  from  Scripture,  and,  a* 
he  conchult's,  from  1  tlohn  v.  7.  'rertullian  is  described  by  .'1. 
Knittel  as  the  great  Master  of  (Hprian,  whose  principlei  he 
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foliowitl — ‘  Cvi>rian,  a  most  obsequious  disciple  of  Tcrtulliaii/ 

•  “  7Vr,T  uiium  sunty"  says  Tertulliaii.  **  Tres  utium  suni,*’  says 
(’vpriaii.  Now  it  plainly  apiKMirs  that  they  t«H)k  this  ))hruse  from 
SvTipture,  ami  imleeil,  from  1  John,  v.  7«’  ‘  Now  Criticisms/  p.  84. 

That  TortuHian  did  not  take  the  pbrnse  from  Scripture,  or 
at  lea^t,  that  be  did  not  take  it  from  1  John  v.  7.  must  be  evident, 
MV  lliinh,  to  all  impartial  examiners  of  bis  testimony.  There 
M.is  IK)  need  of  any  renewed  investigation  of  this  African  father's 
c\iclcnce,  from  any  iloubt  that  could  be  felt  in  rcfevence  to  its 
import ;  but  we  cannot  be  so  insensible  to  the  value  of  a  critical 
jmlgeinerit  delivered  by  a  truly  learned  and  cautious  writer,  as 
to  omit  noticing  the  decision  of  the  present  ITisbop  of  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Kaye,  on  the  passage  in  'i’crtullian  to  which  so  much 
importance  has  vainly  been  attached  by  the  advocates  of 
tlic  v(  v>e.  ‘  In  my  opinion/  says  the  Lishoj),  ‘  the  passage 
‘  ill 'i  ertiiHian,  far  from  containing  an  allusion  to  1  Jolm  v.  7. 

‘  furnishes  most  decisive  proof  that  lie  knew  nothing  of  the 
‘  verse.’*  Now  if  this  be  the  fact,  (and  that  it  is,  we  consider 
as  fully  established,)  then  the  phrases  used  by  ancient  Christian 
writers,  whether  Greeks  or  Latins,  to  denote  the  Trinity, — the 
‘T'N  TA  TIM.\  of  the  one,*  and  tlie  Tres  ttnum  sunt  of  the 
other, — are  totally  independent  of  I  John  v.  7.  and  are  no  in¬ 
dications  of  the  passage.  The  existence  and  use  of  such 
phrases,  therefore,  ati’ord  no  evidence  that  this  text  was  an  ori¬ 
ginal  and  integral  portion  of  John’s  first  Epistle.  Many  of  the 
reasonings,  and  still  more  of  the  presumptions  of  the  advocates 
of  the  verse,  are  answered  by  the  evidence  of  Tertullian  thus 
correctly  explained  and  established. 

c  have  enlarged  beyond  our  intention,  and  have  trespassed 
upon  our  limits  in  noticing  the  works  before  us.  It  would  be 
an  important  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Hiblical  liCarn- 
ing,  if  a  scholar  so  competent  and  acconqilished  as  the  Author 
of  the  ‘  Hemarks/  would  undertake  a  Uevievv  of  the  whole  Con¬ 
troversy. 


.\rt.  Vll.  Traditions  of  Lancashire,  By  J.  Roby.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
pp.  bbl).  (Plates.)  London,  1829. 

W  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  lloby  has  judged  wisely,  so  far 
as  a  remunerating  sale  is  concerned,  in  publishing  these 
"cil  printed  and  richly  ornamented  volumes,  with  so  frank  an 

*  “  Tlie  Kcclesiustical  Historv  of  the  second  and  third  Centuries 
illustrated  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian.’*  p.  5i>9. 
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appeal  to  the  taste  aiul  tlie  purses  of  his  reailers.  The  land¬ 
scape  emhellislnnents  are  heaiitifiilly  engraved  from  intercstio| 
drawings,  ail  of  them  illuslrativo  of  circumstances  and  localities, 
and  Siune  of  them  excellent  snoeimens  of  clever  execution  and 
well  chosen  suhject.  'J'he  collegiate  chnrcli,  iManchesler,  Is  i 
j)i(jnant  gronpe  of  old  walls,  houses,  ragged  palisades,  aiul  wa. 
tt‘r,  with  the  fine  ecclesiastical  tower  rising  above  them  all 
<laik  on  a  bright  sky.  Th.e  ICagle  Crag  is  a  noble  combination 
of  rock,  wood,  and  water.  *l'he  restoration  of  Taithom  Iiuuse, 
is  good.  'I'he  sands  of  Southport  are  made  inti)  a  very  striking 
picture  by  the  help  of  loreihle  light  and  shade,  though  the  rain- 
how  is  a  little  t(K)  vivid.  And  luce  Hall,  near  Wigan,  is  a  de¬ 
light  fid  example  of  the  (pieer,  comfortable,  j>arli-coloured. 
gabled,  zig-zag  style  of  'i'ndor  architecture; — hut  we  may  ^ 
well  adopt,  at  ouee.  Mr.  Hohy's  distinct  and  well  written  de¬ 
scription  of  this  fine  old  structure. 


‘  'flu*  ro-.icli  s«'t  me  down  nt  the  entrance  to  a  long  and  nnweinled 
uvoinu*.  A  doiiMe  row  of  laaTh-trees  saluted  me  as  1  jiasseil,  with  a 
ricli  shower  of  wet  leaves,  and  shook  their  hare  arms,  growling  us  the 
loiitl  soiigli  of  the  wind  went  througli  their  decayed  hranches.  Thfold 
house  wus  lK‘fore  me.  Its  numerous  and  irregularly  coiitrivoil  com¬ 
partments  in  front  were  streaked  in  hlack  and  white  zig-zags — rem- 
thd'i'd*  1  think,  the  fairest  jewels  of  the  creation  call  tliis  chaste  am! 
elegant  ornament.  It  was  near  tlie  close  of  a  dark  nutiiinnnl  day,  ooj 
a  mass  of  gahle-ends  stood  sharp  and  erect  against  the  wild  and  lower¬ 
ing  sky.  Kach  of  these  junnaeles  could  once  boast  of  its  admired  and 
np]>rojwiate  ornament  —a  little  weathercock  ;  hut  they  had  cast  oft*  their 
gilded  plumage  for  ever,  and  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  like  thf 
once  lunitlv  trimmed  mansion  which  I  was  now  visiting.  A  magpie 
was  perched  u])on  a  liiige  st(K*k  of  chimneys,  his  Muck  and  white 
plumage  rivalling  the  mottled  ediftee  at  his  feet.  Perhaps  he  was  the 
wraith,  the  dej^arting  vision  of  the  decaying  fabric,  an  apparition,  in- 
KulKstantiul  as  the  honours  ami  dignities  of  the  ancient  and  revered 
house'  of  — - 


The  literary  ]>ortion  of  these  volumes,  consists  of  a  series  of 
tales,  written  with  much  talent,  anil  fonnileil,  as  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  on  legends  and  traditions  connected  with  different  local¬ 
ities  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  'I'he  facts  and  illnstralivc  re¬ 
ferences  arc  given  briefly,  but  in  a  clear  and  interesting  math 
ner ;  nor  are  these  little  introductions  amons  the  least  attractive 
portions  of  the  work.  Although  we  can  track  Mr.  Roby’s  inti¬ 
mate  accpinintance  with  the  great  masters  of  romantic  composi¬ 
tion  throughout  his  narratives  and  their  udornments,  yet  arc  not 
his  imitations  servile.  His  command  of  language  is  shewn  mi 
the  various  luoditicutions  of  the  dialogue;  his  inventive  faculty 
advantageously  exhibited  in  the  multiplied  incidents  bv  wbicii 
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he  cftects  his  purposes  ;  and  tlie  requisite  decorations  of  scenic 
ami  personal  ilescription  are  in  good  keeping  and  discretion, 
while  they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  bold  outline  and  ax* 
Hressive  colouring. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  hardly  susceptible  of  any  other  kind 
of  criticism,  than  a  simple  statement  of  their  general  merits,  and 
such  further  illustration  as  may  be  supplied  by  extilicts.  Of 
the  latter,  we  cannot,  afford  space  for  a  large  selection;  but  we 
shall  prove  our  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  R.*s  publication,  by 
giving  a  clever  descriptive  scene  and  by  a  short  analysis  of  one 
of  the  more  playful  legends.  ‘ 'riie  Abbot  of  W bailey  *  is  a 
file  of  the  times  of  Henry  the  Kighth,  and  founded  on  clia- 
racters  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  ‘  Pilgrimage  of 
Ml  race.’  The  following  dialogue  and  description  relate  to  a 
successful  scheme  for  firing  an  alarm  beacon,  in  opposition  to 
the  pacific  plans  of  the  Abbot,  who  has  placed  a  guard  over 
the  spot. 

<  it  Pt^nce/'  said  one  of  the  sleejK'rs,  raising  himself  half-way, — I 
think  we  Ik*  like  to  lie  here  till  tmr  bones  rot.  There’s  nought  but  the 
s;une  dun  sky — black,  black,  and  unchanging.  I  should  like  to  see  a  stiff 
blaze  fruin  some  quarter.  Our  bundle,  here,  would  soon  be  in  a 
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Hark!"  said  the  other,  ** ’Tis  something  creaking  among  the 
fa;rgots." 

‘  Tilt*  st*ntincl  ru8he<l  out, — but  the  l)i*ucon  was  undisturU'd. 

*  “  St  Mary,  ])rotect  us  ! — ’Tis  the  stime  noise  I  heard  last  night, 
ami  alsmt  the  siune  hour." 

‘  The  stranger  here  entered  the  hut.  Envelo|H*d  in  his  huge  cloak, 
he  H.it  silent,  and  apparently  inattentive  ;  but  the  conversation  was  now 
abrupt  and  broken  down  into  short  and  interrupted  whispers. 

* ''  1  wish  old  Hal  luid  his  wives  were  here,  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
«iiie ;  **  we’d  have  a  rare  bonfire.  How  his  fat  paunch  would  swell ! 
But  for  him  and  his  unlucky  w'omen,  wc  had  l)eon  snug  in  the  chimney 
c<»rnpr,  snoring  out  psalmoily,  or  helping  old  IJarn’hy  off  with  the  tid¬ 
bits  in  tlie  kitchen." 

‘  “  Hush  !  "  said  his  neighbour :  **  There  be  the  faggots  talking 
iigain.  I  think  they  are  l)cwitchcd. — Dan,  hH»k  to  them." 

*  “  Nay,"  said  Dan,  “  they  may  hide  awhile  for  me." 

‘  The  words  were  saircely  uttered,  when  the  building  seemed  in  a 
hhizt*.  Crash  upon  crash  followed.  The  inmates,  stupt^fied  with 
terror,  were  well  nigh  suffocated  ere  their  astonishment  left  them  the 
jwwer  to  esca|)e.  In  the  full  conviction  that  the  foul  fiend  had  taken 
nitn  at  his  w’ord,  Dan  was  dragged  from  the  hut,  vvan,  speechless,  and 
piping  w’ith  affright.  Nothing  It'ss,  t(Ki,  than  a  visit  from  his  Satanic 
majesty,  in  |K*r8on,  was  exjK*cted  by  the  terrified  rustics. 

‘  On  gaining  the  outside,  the  whole  burning  nm-ss  was  before  them, 
‘‘•‘e  vast  jiyramid  of  flame.  Flakes  of  blazing  matter  were  hurled  into 
the  sky  with  short  and  rapid  explosions.  The  roar  of  the  wind  through 
the  glowing  furnace,  was  awful  and  appalling.  Huge  aud  ignited 
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fnipiients  wore  lM»rne  away  with  frightful  rapidity.  Tliey  nnlf  on  tlie 
rolling  columns  of  Kinokc,  like  tire-iiemLs  armed  with  destruction;  but 
the  vast  reservi>ir  of  Hanie  still  glowed  -on,  apj)iirently  undiniiiiishiHl. 
The  curtain  of  night  seemed  to  1h‘  suddenly  undrawn.  Ohjeets,  the 
most  minute,  were  visible  as  in  the  broad  glare  t»f  day.  The  brown 
heath,  the  grey  and  the  massy  stone,  were  each  distingiiisliable,  but 
clad  alike  in  one  bright  and  unvarying  colour,  red  as  the  muring 
furnace.  Soon  the  great  magazine  of  inflammable  matter  in  the  in¬ 
terior  caught  fire,  and  rolled  out  in  a  wide  mass  of  light,  like  the  firit 
burst  of  a  volcano.’ 

The  ‘  llar-Gaist,  or  Boggart,’  is  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Croflon 
Croker,  author  of  the  ‘  Tairy  Legc'iuls  and  is  writtcui  in  the 
strain  of  (juiet,  yet  edective  humour,  wliicli  distinguisbes  that 
gLMitlemairs  compositions.  The  supernatural  luing  whose 
pranks  are  here  recorded,  is  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat 
altered  version  of  the  ‘  Lubbar  Fiend  ’,  the  Brownie,  the 
Spanish  Ducfuie,  tlie  Fuck  or  Uol)in  Goodfellow, — in  short,  of 
that  wanton  and  mischievous,  though  not  absolutely  malignant 
sprite,  whose  amusement  it  is,  sometimes  to  plague,  and  some¬ 
times  to  aid  mankiiid,  in  their  personal  and  domestic  concerns. 
A  dell  in  liancasliire,  secluded  and  romantic,  hehl  a  snug  and 
comforliil)lc  farm-house,  which  one  of  these  gentry  had  chosen 
as  his  nest.  Whenever  Cieorge  Chectham  and  his  family  were 
assembled  round  the  fire,  and  a  merry  winter’s  tale  or  jest 
called  forth  a  hearty  laugh,  a  shrill  crow,  like  a  Bartlciny-Fair 
trumpet,  was  heard  mingling  with  the  general  hurst.  ‘  Weel 
‘  laughed  ’,  one  w  inter’s  evening  about  Christmas,  exclaimed 
Bt)h,  the  farmer’s  youngest  son,  ‘  Weel  laughed,  Boggart, 
‘  thou’rt  a  Hue  little  tyke,  I’sc  warrant,  if  one  could  hut  just 
‘  cast  glent  on  thee.’  Tlie  shrill  laugh  was  heard  no  more  that 
night ;  but  wlien  tlie  boy,  who  was  short  and  stout,  wms  fairly 
in  bed  with  his  elder  brother  Jolin,  a  tall  youth  of  his  age,  the 
sprite  began  liis  pranks.  A  thin,  shrieking  voice  hurst  upon 
their  ear — ‘  Little  tyke,  indeed!  little  tyke  thyscl.  Ho,  ho,  ho! 
‘  ril  have  my  laugh  now* — Ho,  ho,  ho!  ’  All  was  darkness  and 
terror;  the  room  rung  with  the  clritch  cry;  and  invisible  bands 
seized  little  llobert  by  the  feet,  pulling  him  dow  n  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bed,  and  the  next  moment  shifting  to  the  head,  dragged 
him  back  to  the  pillow ;  continuing  this  unseasonable  sport  amid 
louil  laughing  exclamations  of — *  Short  and  long  won’t  match— 
‘short  and  long  won’t  match — Ho,  ho,  ho!’  These  annoying 
efforts  at  the  adjustment  of  unadjustalile  lengths  continues 
until  day-break;  when  «Iohn, gatliering  up  the  scattered  clothes, 
expresseil  a  hope  tliat  they  should  now’  ‘ha’  some  rest*.  ‘Rest*, 
screamed  the  untirod  Bo«;gait — ‘  Rest !  what’s  rest? — Boggart 
*  knows  no  rest  ’.  The  cliildren’s  bed  w  as  shiflcd,  but  the  in¬ 
visible  tormentor  remained  unappeased ;  and  so  active  was  he 
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ill  all  sorts  of  petty  annoyances,  that  it  was  resolved  to  unit 
the  haunted  dwelling,  and  leave  the  bare  walls  to  their  restless 
iiunate. 

‘  (ifN»igc  Chccthiun  ivas  actually  following,  witli  his  nifo,  the  last 
Wd  of  furnitiirt\  when  they  were  met  by  a  neighbouring  fiiriner, 
nsmed  John  ^larshall. 

‘  “  Well,  (ieorgey,  and  so  you’re  leaving  the  ouM  house  at  last  ?  ” 
said  Marshall. 

“'Heigh  Jolinny,  ma  lad.  I'm  in  a  manner  forced  to't,  thou  si'es," 
rfplied  tlie  other :  **  for  that  wearyfee*  lloggart  torments  us  soa,  we 
can  neither  rest  neet  nor  day  for’t.  It  siH^ms  loike  to  have  a  malice 
again’t  young  ans — an*  it  ammonst  kills  my  poor  dams  here  at  thoughts 
oii’l,  anil  soil  thou  sees  we’re  h»rced  to  Hitt  like.” 

‘  He  had  got  thus  fiir  in  his  complaint,  when,  Indiold,  a  shrill  voice 
from  a  iU*ep  upright  churn,  the  topmost  utensil  on  the  cart,  called  out 
— “  Ay,  ay,  neighbour,  we’re  Hitting  you  see.”  * 

This  was  (juite  enough  for  lioncst  George  Clieethani.  It 
was  (piite  as  bad  to  be  pestered  in  one  bouse  as  another;  and 
turning  bis  horses’  heads,  he  quietly  returned  to  his  old  do¬ 
micile.  Happily,  however,  tlic  Boggart  did  not  like  shifting 
his  quarters,  and  the  lesson  was  not  thrown  away  upon  him. 
From  that  time  forth,  he  coiiiiiied  his  pranks  within  tolerable 
limits. 

While  noticing  the  graphic  einbellishinents,  w’e  omitted  to 
mention  the  wood-cuts.  They  are  good  both  in  design  and 
execution. 


Art.  \HI1.  Mtiattges  (ires  (Tune  petite  liibliothcque  ....  IMisccIlaiiies 
extracted  from  a  small  Library,  or  literary  and  philosophical  Va¬ 
rieties.  By  Charles  Nodier.  8vo.  pp.  43-1.  Paris.  Ih21h 


volume,  though  not  of  the  highest  order  of  Biblio- 
maniacal  interest,  is  full  of  pleasant  gossip  of  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  outside  and  inside,  the  rarity  and  oddity,  the  character 
and  circumstances,  of  queer  and  out  of  the  way  books.  We 
have  not,  in  our  ifis|>ection  of  his  pages,  ascertained  with  pre- 
chion,  wli'it  M.  Nodier  may  intend  by  the  distinctive  epithet 
phUi)sophiquL\  in  its  application  to  bis  descriptions  and  discus- 
Hons.  I  lis  philosophy,  whether  Aristotelian  or  Baconian,  has 
^‘luded  our  observation ;  hut  his  talent  for  easy,  desultory 
chit-chat  is  obvious  and  agreeable  enough ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  meet  the  worthy  Librarian  of  the  Arsenal  on  his  own 
terms  and  ground,  lie  is,  in  reality,  what  so  many  are 
^0  sterile  seeming  only ;  a  thorough-going  Bibliomaniac,  who 
hniks  witli  a  lover’s  eye  on  his  rare  copies,  his  bindings  of  Po- 
daloup  aiul  dc  Rome,  nis  autographed  titlc-pa^^s  and  fly-leaves, 
his  aimotaled  margins,  and  his  inestimable  uniques.  And  this 
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siiKerity  of  <k»  voted  ness  ejives  an  attraction  to  his  details,  whidi 
more  f*l;!lM)rarod  descriptions  would  fail  to  communicate.  He 
appears  to  be  thoroiiirhly  impressed  with  the  feeling,  that  ‘neit 
‘  to  the  ]>leasure  of  possessing  !)ooks,  must  he  reckonetl  thit 
‘  of  talking  about  tliem  * ;  and  as  he  has  been  an  incessant 
forager  among  tbc  odil  boles  and  corners  whicb  the  l)ook- 
hunter  delights  to  explore,  he  has  picked  up  a  number  of 
cariosities  and  illustrative  particulars,  which  lie  takes  this  me- 
iliod  of  inditing  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Ilis  task  has 
not  l)een  without  its  difficulties ;  and  the  chief  among  them  has 
hecfi,  to  avoid  trespassing  on  ground  previously  occupied,  while 
selecting  matter  of  suffirirnt  interest  and  attraction.  Not  that, 
after  all,  his  volume  will  he  acceptable  out  of  the  limited  ranue 
of  those  wlmse  revelry  is  in  tin;  handling  of  vellum,  the  deci¬ 
phering  of  hlack-l<*rter,  and  the  evisceration  of  antique  reposi¬ 
tories.  M.  Nodicr  is  (piitc  aware  of  all  this,  and,  while  db- 
rlaiuMiig  the  intention  ol  taking  up  preoccupied  ground,  admits, 
that  the  very  merit  of  novelty  seems  to  imply  the  absence  of 
higher  qualities,  in  liis  exposition  of  a  subject  of  which  the 
more  valuable  elucidations  must  long  since  have  been  exhausted. 
Still,  these  considerations  have  not  discouraged  him;  and,  while 
he  speaks  of  tlie  three  generations  with  w  hich  he  has  been  con¬ 
versant.  he  yet  anticipates  years  of  gratification  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  studies. 

While  the  larger  portion  of  these  essays  relate  to  ininutut, 
there  are  others  which  include  more  extended  investigation. 
'I'he  first  artich*  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
KIsevier  family,  and  contains,  within  a  few  pages,  much  im- 
]mrtant  intimation.  Wc  have,  too,  something  like  a  dissertation 
oil  aulogra])hs,  mixed  up  with  some*  rather  cunous  illustration  of 
the  pi-caliarities  in  this  way,  of  not  a  few'  celebrated  men.  Wc 
eaimot  more  ellectually  exhibit  the  execution  of  tlie  work,  than 
by  translating  entire  an  article  which  will  at  once  convey  a  suffi¬ 
cient  idea  of  the  Author's  manner,  and  furnish  a  not  uninte¬ 
resting  sketch  of  the  littM-ary  character  of  a  man  well  known  as 
the  active  supporter  of  Kohespierre.  The  particulars  are  new 
to  us.  It  is  entitled,  *  riie  History  of  a  book  written  by  Saint- 
‘  tliist,  not  now  to  be  procured  ;  with  specimens  of  that  Tri- 
‘  hime's  eliMjuence  ’.  'The  title  of  the  hook  is  given  at  length: 
— ‘  Fragments  on  liepublican  Institutions,  by  Saint-Just.  Paris- 
‘  Fayolle.  In  8vo.  88  pages  ’. 

*  la  hU  notices  of  the  more  celebrated  revolutionary  characters.  M. 
Queuard  uttrihutes  to  Saiut  Just,  the  follow'iug  singular  expresiisn^ 
“  Let  us  concenter  in  the  oeutral  jHMiit,  the  eccentric  force ;  let  us 
tato^  witiioui  inoviug  it,  tlie  lever  which  acts  with  iinpassibilitv.  i® 
del  that  the  {iriuciple  of  motion  uuiy  have  a  good  compartment,  and 
terrorism  Ik*  utilised.''  This  phrase*  is  evidently  manufactured#  and  ^ 
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obviounly  l>eon  oimposed  with  the  view  of  turning  into  ridicule, 
ir«'()lutioiiury  eloquence ;  but  it  should  not  have  lieen  fathered  on  Saint 
JuU.  It  might  have  U*cn  more  properly  iiKsigned  to  Hillaud  Varennea, 
for  i*xain|dc ;  or  to  that  Ilerault  Secnelles,  who  thought  himtudf  a  raaii 
uf  letters  lieaiuse  he  had  dined  with  Butfon,  and  who  jjravely  inquired 
fur  a  aq)y  <>1^  the  Laivs  of  Mimts,  to  assist  him  in  getting  up  the  eon- 
stitutiuii,  on  which  he  was  to  make  a  reiiort  the  following  ^y.  No¬ 
thing  am  U*  more  unlike  the  manner  ot  Saint  Just ;  a  half  madman, 
leficiont  neither  in  talent  nor  even  in  genius,  but  who  affected  the 
Spartan,  and  spoke  only  in  apophthegms,  iningi»ry,  and  interrupted 
phrases.  I  'vas  very  young  when  I  saw  Saint  Just ;  I  was  hut  eleven 
yrars  old ;  but  some  of  his  semtentiouR  aphorisms  are  yet  present  to  my 
infiaorv.  I  rememlK'r  to  have  heard  him  reply  to  a  child,  who  was 
talking  alxmt  having  lKH*n  nurtured  with  the  milk  of  Ul>erty — "  Thr 
milk  of  liherttf  !  *tis  A/<W.”  I  once  heard  him  say  in  a  tone  of  affected 
blaiiiliu'ss, — “  Libert  if  is  a  rose  which  blossiums  only  in  hluod**  I  re- 
coIKtI  his  making  answer  to  a  female,  phadiiig  with  tears  for  the  li- 
lM*ration  of  her  husliand  “  For  the  establishment  a  republic,  it  is 
nfcessary  to  swim  in  tears,  and  this  is  the  greatest  of  mr  sacrifices** 

*  Saint  Just  made  his  debut  in  composition  by  a  poem  entitled 
Arvnnt,  w'hich  I  have  never  read,  but  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  an 
imitation  of  the  Ricciardetto  of  Fortiguerra,  or  the  Pncelle  of  Voltaire. 
The  Revolution  gave  him  more  serious  occupation.  His  **  Fragments 
m  Republican  Institutions  **,  arc  the  production  of  a  mind  preoccupied 
with  the  most  impracticable  absurdities.  But,  notwithstanding  their 
folly,  considered,  not  as  opinions,  but  ns  schemes,  they  arc  remarkable 
in  point  of  style.  They  are  especially  distinguished  by  simplicity  of 
expression ;  the  highest  kind  of  merit  in  a  xvritcr  on  important  sub¬ 
jects. 

*  Hic  history  of  this  book  is  little  known,  and  on  this  account  I 
have  resolved  to  >VTitc  it.  The  manuscript  of  Saint  Just  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Briot,  afterwards  deputy  of  the  Doubs.  He  was 
at  that  time  the  professor  under  whom  I  studied,  and  I  enjoyed  his 
friendship  until  his  death.  IVI.  Briot  had  three  hundred  copies  printed 
off,  quite  enough  to  keep  the  pamphlet  out  of  the  list  of  rare  books ; 
hut  there  was  then  w  much  uncertainty  in  events,  that  the  lapse  of  a 
day  might  change  a  publication  entirely  innocent,  into  a  state  crime, 
lliis  happened  in  the  present  instance:  th«  Fragments  of  Saint  Just, 
the  apostle  of  a  revolutionary  faction,  were  considered  as  an  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Jacobins.  M.  Briot,  whose  characteristic  moderation, 
admirable  rectitude  of  judgement,  and  irreproachable  integrity,  had  not 
'shielded  him  from  suspicion,  fdbnd  his  tranquillity  threatened.  The 
entire  edition,  saving  the  small  number  of  copies  which  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  friends  of  Saint  Just  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Volume,  was  sent  to  Besani^on,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Noel,  a  skil¬ 
ful  binder  of  that  city,  who  broke  up  the  sets  into  waste  paper.  I 
was  a  witness,  and  almost  an  agent,  in  this  mutilation,  without  reserv- 

for  myself  a  single  copy  ;  for  I  was  not  then  at  an  arc  for  whims  of 
'bat  kind.  I  owe  the  copy  which  has  furnished  me  with  the  materials 
chapter,  to  the  kindness  of  Fayolle,  who  had  kept  only  two. 

Fragtitenis  of  Republican  Institutions  arc,  then,  of  the  utmost 
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rarity;  but  thi«  will  be  the  least  nf  thi*ir  distinctions,  if  tlicyrofirh  p(^ 
terity.  I’bev  will  ^ve  evidence*  of  one  of  tbe  str;in‘j^‘st  instancpn 
numumanluy  iuid  not  less  infectioiiH  than  stmncre,  that  ever  t«»riiientHi 
the  human  iina^i nation  ;  an  iin])etnons  desire  for  an  imlefinite  soda) 
{Perfection,  which  could  be  oht;iincKl  only  by  dissolvinji^  all  exist! Mji;  eW. 
iiients,  and  constructing?  the  world  anew,  for  the  sake  of  ni.ddngi 
theoretliBil  ex{>eriinent !’ 


Akt.  IX.  LITERARY  INTELLKJENCE. 

IVeiuiring  for  public;ition,  the  British  Flora;  eontaininj?  a  i)i'Scn{K 
tiou  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  ot  the  British  IsIuiuIh,  v- 
raiij;eJ  acconlin;;  to  the  Linnouin  System.  By  William  J;ickioi 
liotiker,  LL.l).  F.K.A.  and  L.S.  &c.  I'kc.  and  Begins  Professor  of  !!(► 
tany  in  the  I’niversity  of  (tlasgow.  In  1  vol.  royal  12mo. 

The  plan  of  the  ulpove  Work  will  Ik'  similar  to  that  of  the  lirut 
part  of  Dr.  limpker’s  “  Flimi  Scotica.”  The  Mosses,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Cry{)t4>guinia,  will  be  {inblished  by  the  siime  Author,  and  form  i 
ilistinct  volume,  corre8{>onding  with  the  “  KnglUh  Flora  "  of  the  latf 
Sir  James  Smith,  and  will  be  sold  either  as  the  last  volume  of  tint 
^vork,  or  bo^turatcly,  and  as  the  completion  of  the  **  Britisli  Flora,** 

In  the  press,  the  Book  Rarities  in  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
illustrated  by  Original  Letters,  and  Notes,  Biographical,  Literary, and 
Antiquarian.  By  the  Rev,  C.  II.  Ilartshorne,  ^I.A. 

I  n  the  |)ress,  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  Bf 
John  Abernethy,  F.R.S.  These  arc  the  Lectures  which  Mr.  Aher- 
nethy  has  Imvu  accustouied  to  deliver  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Ilosmtal 
in  the  evening  ;  they  have  Ikhiu  drawn  up  by  himself  from  Notes  which 
he  had  {prtqiared  with  a  view  to  ultimate  publication. 

In  the  {Press,  Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of  Andait 
and  Hindu  Mythology.  By  Lieut.-Cul.  Vans  Kennedy,  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Military  Kstablisiiment. 

Mr.  C'liurles  Marsh  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  a 
UeiienU  History  of  the  Fast  Indies,  lie  has  already  made  consiik!^ 
able  pri>gress  in  the  Work. 

Dr.  Ikiwrinu’s  Poetry  of  the  IVIagyars,  with  an  Account  of  thf 
Laiiguiige  and  literature  of  Hiiugary  and  Transylvania,  will  appear  is 
the  course  of  the  present  mouUi. 

The  lU*v.  Kdwiii  liarrisou.  Vicar  of  Hinlbourn,  has  nearly  ready 
f<»r  the  {Press,  in  1  Vol.  fcap.  Bvo.  the  Protestant  Instructor,  contai** 
ing  a  short  .Account  of  the  First  Ten  Persecutions  of  the  Primttiw 
Christians ;  the  Rise  and  Ihrogress  of  the  Pajpal  Power ;  a  Pn>tesU»I 
Man’s  ('rtvd,  and  a  Protestajit  Catechism;  and  Obbcrvations  on 
Downfall  of  Pa{>ai  Anti*C'hrists. 
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Shortly  will  npp<M\r,  a  ]x>stluinio!iM  Voltimo  by  tbo  latp  Mr,  Alex<- 
iiiiirr  jnithor  of  •*  r<mtom|>lnHon,**  and  otbor 

urnis.  “  ( ’liar.u't«*r«  Oiiiittod  in  ('nihlH'**  Pari»h  Hoj^’strr/*  A'C.  Ac.  It 
Is  tt»  bt*  t'lititltHl  “  WtH'dH  and  WiblHowers,’*  and  prcfacctl  by  a  Ino- 
.'Hiphical  Sketch  of  the  author,  w'ith  selcctiona  fn»m  hia  (’orrcapond- 
riice,  and  Original  Letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Hobert  Ander- 
^n,  Delta,  iMr.  PrinjfUf,  Mr.  Mudie,  Dr.  Brewster,  Ac.  Ac.  Hie 
whole  fnv  profits  of  the  publication  arc  intended  for  the  Author's  fa- 
mil  v.  It  will  form  a  handsome  post  Hvo, 

The  Autlior  of  the  “  ('olb'gians'’  lias  just  seen  throuj^h  the  press, 
n  small  \'olume  entithnl  “  The  Christian  Physiologist ;  Tales  of  the 
Five  .Snses,  with  moral  and  introductory  exphinati«ms,”  It  is  de- 
uirnisl  to  explain  ;ind  illustrate  the  Physiolojpcal  Wonders  of  Man’s 
existence. 

Tlio  Jew,  a  Xovel,  will  shortly  lie  pnhlishexl,  depicting  the  cha¬ 
racter,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  People  and  of  some 
classes  of  ('hristians,  who  arc  yoke<l  neck  by  neck  with  the  despised 
Jew. 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  S.  Bannister,  Esn.,  late  Attomey- 
( General  in  New  South  Wales,  an  Inquiry  into  the  In'st  means  of 
Preventing  the  Destruction  of  the  Aborigines  usually  incident  upoa 
M*itliiig  new  Colonies. 

In  the  press,  a  short  Analysis  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England, 
giving  a  general  luid  comprehensive  View  of  Crimes,  their  Punish¬ 
ment,  and  the  Statut4*8  that  create  them,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Kvidence,  and  other  observations,  forming  a  neat  pocket  xtihimc. 

Mr.  Harris  has  in  the  press,  a  small  work  in  8vo,  entitled  “  Tlic 
Verb  of  the  English  language,  explainiMl.’* 

Nearly  ready,  a  Series  of  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  This  work  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  artists 
•n^nujed  in  this  undertaking  are  Messrs  Barret,  W.  Daniell,  R.A., 
Denint,  (’oplev.  Fielding,  J.  D.  Harding,  Prout,  Bohson,  Stanfield, 
aiul  \V.  Westall,  A.H.A.,  and  the  Platen  will  l)e  engravexi  in  the  most 
finished  style  hy  Messrs.  W.  and  K.  Finckui.  A  pros|)eoliis,  awitain- 
•ng  farther  particulars,  will  slinrtly  appear. 


Art.  X.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


HIOORArHT. 

The  Annual  biography  and  Obituary  of 
(VoU  XIV.)  Hvo.  Iftf. 

and  Joumala  of  I^rd  Byron : 
Noticea  of  his  Lif*.  By  Thomaa 
Vol  I.  ito.  Stf.  St. 

i'orrMpnndcneei,  and  Private 
at  i'hnmaa  Jetibnoa,  late  President 
f  t^bc  L  niUfd  Stau^t.  Kdited  by  'I'homaa 
J’  >rson  Randolph.  Vols.  1 1 1.  and  I V. 

M.  mmiats  r*f  Prartie#  PWsr,  .la  «tftn- 
in  the  lives  of  Mia*  Marianne  Beti- 


zcville,  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Byles.  By  their 
Sister,  Esther  Copley,  ts.  M. 

UUTOST. 

An  llistonl  Account  of  my  own  Lif^ 
with  some  Rrt^rtions  on  the  'Htnet  f  Ifved 
in  (1671— 1781.)  By  P^imwiid  Oiliiwyt 
D.t).  Now  Rrst  printed.  EdisMl  Mid  ^ 
lustrated  with  Notea,  Htstorical,  and  Bio* 
graphical.  By  John  TowiU  RuU.  8  Vola. 
6vo»  \L  IRa. 

Regtatrum  EceW  si*  Parochialis;  or,  the 
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liittoo  ».»f  P»ri*h  Uf^strrs  in  Kn^UniU 
from  UM’ir  tirut  iiislitulioii  in  liic  rt*if(n  of 
llrnry  VI 11.  tuni  of  the  subkcqueot  i»ta- 
tut*»  anil  ordinwicea  conceniin^f  them,  in¬ 
cluding'  the  5id  Oeo.  III.  c*|x  I  M>.  With 
i4)«erviititmii  »»n  the  rejiiater*  of  a  few  p«- 
rislics  containing  entrtck  of  an  tsarlier  peritxl 
than  loSti,  and  which  ha%’e  escaped  the  no- 
tii'e  of  writert  on  this  sul>jcct.  .\lau,  on 
the  Transcripts  in  the  Bishop**  Archive*, 
the  Fleet  and  Keith-Chapel  Marriage-Re¬ 
gisters,  the  Ut'^isters  of  Catholics,  l)is*en- 
ters,  Ji*ws,  |M‘rsons  resitU'nt  in  the  Faist  and 
West  Indies,  foreign  c«>nntries,  &c.  with 
S^Kciinenk  of  a  very  j^reat  nundier  of  sin¬ 
gular  and  interesting  Memoranda  with 
which  these  Records  abouniL  liy  John 
Soulherdeu  Burn.  8vo.  lOs.  6U. 

MlSrKLLANEOt;*. 

A  Defiance  of  the  Serampore  Mahratta 
Version  of  the  New  TcstaihenI,  in  reply 
to  the  animadversions  of  an  Anonymous 
Writer  iu  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  September 
IH*9;  in  which  the  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  that  writer  are  fully  exjiosed,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  Serampt>re  V’ersion  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  established.  By  William  Green- 
held.  8vo.  ;fs. 

llic  last  of  the  Plantagencts ;  an  histori¬ 
cal  Narrative,  illustrating  some  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  KvciUs,  and  Domestic  and  Kcclesiatical 
Manners  of  the  Filleenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries.  iSd  F.d.  8vo.  12s. 

Notices  respecting  Drunkenness,  and  of 
the  various  Means  wiiicii  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  different  countries  for  restraining 
the  progress  of  that  Evil.  By  a  Mixlical 
l*ractiUoner.  Hvo.  dd. 

On  the  Extent  and  Remedy  of  National 
Intemjwraucts.  By  James  Dunlop,  Esq. 
Hvo.  is, 

S^drit  and  Fonn,  as  exiYnplihed  in  an 
Established  Church.  In  Letters  to  the 
Writer  of  the  Article  on  Southey's  Collo¬ 
quies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  So¬ 
ciety  ;  couuiiHMl  ui  No.  Ixxxi.  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.  8vo. 

Irish  IViesta  and  English  Landlords. 
By  the  Author  of  Hyacinth  O'Gura.  18rao. 
Ss. 

ratu>ux;Y. 


rorrav. 

Satan.  .\  l*ocm.  By  Robert  Rag. 
gomery,  8ro.  IO5.  tW/, 

Tiiroirrr.T. 

'ITie  S'Tipture  Diary,  for  IH.’V).  Co*, 
taining  Selections  of  the  Holy  Seripiam, 
in  tlie  order  oi  their  lliatnry  for  daily 
ing,  by  whu'h  the  roaiii  (Miiii  of  the 
may  lie  riwd  in  the  year ;  together  witli  I  B 
Scripture  Directory  for  Salibath  Schaois 
and  many  other  jvirticulars  of  BilJictl  sal 
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